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CHAPTER I 
The Cc ward 

Spring had come. Despite the many wet and gusty days 
which April had thrust in rude challenge upon reluctant 
May, in the glory of the triumphant sun which flooded 
tlie" concave blue of heaven and the myriad shaded green 
of earth, the whole world knew to-day, the whole world 
proclaimed that spring had come. The yearly miracle 
had Ixjen performed. 

L’pon the topmost tip of tlie taller of the twin poplars 
tb.it flanked the wicket gate opening upon the G Wynnes* 
little garden sat a robin, his he^ thrown back to give full 
throat to the song that was like to burst his heart, mo- 
notonous, unceasing, rapturous. On the doorstep of the 
Gwynnes' llbuse. arrested on the threshold by the robin's 
song, stood the Gwynne boy of ten years, his eager face 
uplifted, himself like a bird poised for llighl. 

“ Law-r-ence,*’ clear as a bird-call came the voice from 
within. 

** Mo-th-er," rang the boy's voice in reply, high, joyous 
aud shiill. 

“ liar-ly ! Remember I ” 

" Ki-ght a-way af-ter school. Good-bye, luo-ther dear/* 
called the boy. 

** W-a-i-t," came the clear, bird-like call again, and in 
a moment tlie mother came running, stood beside the boy, 
and followed his eye to the robin on the poplar tree. A 
brave little bird/’ she said. " That is the way to meet 
the day, with a brave heart and a bright song. Good- 
bye. boy.** She kissed him as she spoke, giving him a 
slight pat on the shoulder. ** Away you go.** 

But the boy stood fascinated hy the bird so gallantly 
facing his day. His mother's words awoke in him a 
strange feeling. "A brave heart and a bright song" — 
so the knights in the brave days of old, according to his 
Stones of the Round Table, were wont to go forth. In 
imitation of the bird, the boy tiirew back bis head, and 
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with another cheery good-bye to his mother, sprwg clear 
of the steps and ran down the grass-edged patn^hrongh 
the gate and out on to the village street. There he stood 
first looking up the country road which in the village be- 
came a street. There was notliing to be seen except tliat 
in the Martin orchard 01* Martin ” was working with 
liifi team under the trees which came in rows down to the 
road. Finding nothing to interest him there, he turned 
toward the village and his eyes searched the street. 
Opposite the Gwyimes’ gate. Dr. Bush*s house stood back 
among tlic trees, but there was no sign of life about it. 
Farther down on the same side of the street, the Widow 
Martin's cottage, with porch vine coveted and windows 
bright with flowers, liid itself under a great spreading 
maple. In front of the cottage the Widow Martin her- 
self was busy in the garden. He loved the Widow Martin 
but found her not sufficiently exciting to hold him this 
spring morning. A vacant lot or two and still on the 
same side came the blacksmith's shop just at the cross- 
roads, and across the street from it his father’s store. 
But neither sCt the blacksmith’s shop nor at the store 
across from it was there anything to awaken even passing 
interest. Some fanners’ teams and dogs, l^t Larkin’s 
milk wagon with its load of great cans on its way to the 
cheese factory, and some stray villagers here and there 
upon the street intent upon their busyiness. Up the street 
his eye travelled beyond the crossroads where stood on 
the left Cheatlcy's butcher shop and on the right McKcnny's 
hotel with attached sheds and outhouses. Over the bridge 
and up the hill the street went straight away. pa.st the 
stone-built Episcopal church whose spire lifted itself above 
the maple trees, past the Rectory, solid, square and built 
of stone, ]^st the mill standing on the right back from the 
street beside the dam, over &e hill, and so disappeared. 
The whole village seemed asleep and dreaming among its 
maple trees in the bright sunlight. 

Throwing another glance at the robin singing on the 
treetop overhead, the boy took from his pocket a mouth- 
organ, tlirew back his head, squared his elbows out from 
his sides to give him the lung room he needed, and in 
obedience to a sharp word of command after a preliminary 
turn, turn, turn, struck up the ancient triumph hymn 
in memory of that hero of the underground ra^oad by 
which so many slaves of the South in bygone days made 
their escape ** up No’th ” to Canada and to freedom. 

Glory, glory, hallelujah, his soul goes marching on.^* 
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By means of double-tongueing/' a recently acquired 
accomplishment, he was able to give a full brass band 
effect to hb hymn of freedom Many villagers from door 
or window cast a kindly and admiring eye upon the gallant 
little figure stepping to his own music down the street. 
He was brass band, conductor, brigadier general all in one, 
and behind him marched an army oC heroes off for war, 
and deathless glory, invisible and invincible. To tho 
Widow Martin as he swung past the leader Hung a wave 
of his hand. With a tendei light in her old eyes the 
Widow Martin waved back at him. God bless his bright 
face," she murmured, pausing in her work to watch the 
upright little figure as he passed along. At the black* 
smith's shop the band paus^. 

Tiak, link. tink. tink. 

Tink. Link-a-tink-tink-tink. 

Tink, link, tink, tink, 

Tink. tink-a<tink*tliik-tink. 

At the crossroads the band paused, marking time. There 
was evidently a momentary uncertainty in the leader's 
mind as to direction. The road to the right led straight^ 
direct, but treeless, dusty, uninviting, to the school. It 
held no liire for the leader and his knightly following. 
Further on a path le<l in a curve under shady trees and 
away from the street. It made the way to school longer, 
but the lure of thef curving, shady path was irresistible. 
Still stepping bravely to the old abolitionist hymn, the 
procession moved along, swung into the path under the 
trees and suddenly came to a halt. With a magnificent 
flourish the band concluded its triumphant hymn and 
with the conductor and brigadier the whole brigade stood 
rigidly at attention. The cause of this sudden halt was to 
be seen at the foot of a maple «tree in the person of a fat' 
lump of good-natured boy-flesh supine upon the ground. 

" Hallo, Joe ; coming to school ? " 

" Ugh," grunted Joe, frwn the repose of limitlejs calm. 

"Comc on, then, quick, march." Once more the^band 
struck up its hymn. 

" Hoi' on, Larry, it's plenty tarn again," said Joe. Tho 
band came to a stop. " I don’ lak dat school me." ho 
continued, still immersed in calm. 

Joe's struggles with am English education were indee^d 
tragically pathetic. His attempts with aspirates were a 
cmitinual humiliation to himself and a joy to the whole 
school. No, wonder ho “no lak dat school." Besides, 
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Joe was a creature of the open fidds. His French 
Canadian father, Joe Gagneau, “Ol* Joe/' was iiasurvival 
of a bygone age, the glorious golden age of the dver and 
the bu£, of the dianty and the raft, of the axe and the 
gun, the age of Canadian romance, of daring deed, of 
wild adventure. ' 

" An' it ees half-hour too queek,” persisted' Joe. Come 
on hup to de dam.” A little worn path invited their 
ieet from the curving road, and following their feet, they 
found themselves upon a steep embankment that dammed 
the waters into a pond that formed the driving power 
for ^he grist mill standing near. From the farther side of 
the pond two boys put out in a dat-bottomed boat. 

” There's big Ben and Mop,” cried Larry eagerly. 
** Hallo, Ben,” he called across the pond. ” Coin’ to 
8cbK>ol ? ” 

” Yap,” cried Mop, so denominated from the quantity 
and cut of the hair ^at crowned his head. Ben was at 
the oars which creaked and thumped between the pins^ 
but were steadily driving the snub-nosed craft on its 
toilsome way past the boys. 

” Hallo, Ben.” cried Larry. ” Take us in too.” 

” All right,” said Ben, heading the boat for the bank. 

” Let me take an oar, Ben,” said Larry, wfiose experi- 
ence upon the world of waters was not any too wide. 

” Here, where you goin','‘ cried Mop, as Uie boat slowly 
' but surely pointed towards a cedaf bush. ” You stop 
pulling, Ben. Now, Larry, pull around again. There now, 
she's right. Pull, Ben.” But Ben sat rigid with bis 
eyes intent upon the cedam. 

” What's the matter, Ben ? ” said Larry. Still Ben 
sat with fixed gaze. ^ 

” By gum, he's in, bo^,” said Ben in a low voice. ” I 
< thought he bad his nest in one of them stubs.” 

” What is it — ^in what stub ? '* inquired Larry, his voice 
^rill with excitement. 

” That big middle stub, there,” said Ben. ” It's a 
woodpecker. Say, let's null down and see it.” Under 
Mop's direction old scow gradually made its way 
toward the big stub. 

They explored the stub, finding in it a hole and in the 
hole a nest, the mother and father woodpecker mean- 
while flying in wild agitation from stub to stub and pro- 
testing with shxill cries against the intruders. Then 
they each must climb up and fe^ the eggs lying soft and 
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diacuss tl^ probable time of batching, the likelihood of 
Ihere beidg other nests in other stubs, which they pro^ 
ceeded to visit. 


** Say> boys, wc’U be late,’* cried Larry, in sadden panic, 
seizing his oar. ** Come on, Ben, let's go." 

" I guess if s pretty late now/* replied Ben, slowly taking 
up his oar. 

" Dat bell, I hear him long tain/* said Joe placidly. 

" Oh, Joe ! ** cried Larry in distress. " Why didn't 
you tell us ? '* 

Joe shrugged his shouldeis. lie was his own master 
and superbly indifferent to the flight of time. With 
him attendance at school wa.s a thing of more or less 
incidental obligation. 

""We'll catch it all right/* said Mop with dark fore- 
boding. "He was awfiil mad last time and said he'd 
lick any one who came late again and keep him in for 
noon too." 

The prospect was sulliciently gloomy. 

" Aw, let's huny up, anyway," cried Larry, who during 
his school career had achieved a perfect record for prompt 
and punctual attendance. 

In ever deepening dejection the discussion proc^eeded, 
until at length Mop came forward with a daring suggestion. 

" Say, boys, let’s wait until noon. He won't notice 
any tiling. We can easily fool liim." 

This brought np comfort to Larry, however, whose, 
previous virtues would only render this lapse the more 
conspicuous. A suggestion of Joe's turned the scale. 

Dat woodchuck," he said, he’s got one bole on da 
hill by dere. He's big feller. We droo lieem out." 

" C^e on^ let' .s," cried Mop. " It will be awful fun 
to drown the beggar out." 

" Guess we can't do much this morniag, anyway/* 
said Ben, philosophically making the best of a bad job. 
" Let’s go, Larry." And much against his will, but seeing 
no way out of the dilemma, Larry agreed. 

Long before the noon hour they felt the need of sus- 
tenance and found that Larry's lunch divided among the 
four went but a small way in satisfying their pangs of 
bnnger. The other three, care-free and unconcerneil lor 
what the future might bold, roamed the woods during 
the afternoon, but to Larry what in other circumstancoii 
would have been a day of unalloyed joy, brought him only 
a present misery and a dread of the future. The question 
of school for afternoon was only mentioaed to ba 
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dismissed. They were too dirty and muddy to venture 
into the presence of the master. Gonsequentljr the ob- 
vious course was to wait until four o’clock, when; joining 
the other children, they might slip home unnoticed. 

The afternoon soon began to. lag. The woods had 
lost their first glamour. Their games grew to be burden- 
some. They were weary and hungry, and becoming 
correspondingly brittle in temper. Alreaidy Nemesis was 
on their trail. Sick at heart and weighted with fore- 
bodings, Larry listemsd to the plans of the other boys 
by which they expected to elude the consequences of their 
tniancy. In the discussion of their plans Larry took no 
part. They offered him no hope. He knew that if he 
were prepared to lie, as they liad cheerfully decided, his 
simple word woi'^d carry him llurough at home. But 
there tho dilliciilty arose. Was he willing to lie ? He 
had never lied to his mother in all his life. He visualized 
her face as she listened to him recounting his falsified tale 
of the day's doings, and unconsciously he groaned aloud. 

“ What’s the matter with you, Larry ? inquired Mop, 
noticing his pale face. 

Oh, nothing, it’s getting a little cold, I guess.” 

Cold I ’* laughed Mop. *' I guess you're getting scared 
all right.” * » 

To tins Larry made no reply. He was too miserable, 
too tired to explain his state of mind. He was doubtful 
whether he could explain to Mop or tq Joe his unwilling- 
ness to lie to his mother. 

” You're scared,” reiterated Mop with increasing con- 
tempt, ” and you know you’re scared. You ain’t got any 
spui^, anyway. You ain’t got tiie spunk of a louse.” 
With a quick grip he caught tlic boy by (he collar (he 
was almost twice Larry's size), and with a jerk landed lum 
on his back in a brush heap. The fall brought Larry 
no physical hurt, but the laughter of Jee and especially 
of big Ben, who in his eyes was something of a hero, 
wounded and humiliated him. The little smUe, however, 
did not leave his face and he picked himself up and set- 
tled his coat about his collar. 

You ain’t no good anyway,” continued Mop,, with 
the native instinct of the bully to worry his victim. ” You 
can’t play nothin’ and you can’t lick nobody invthe whole 
school.” 

Both of these chasges Larry felt were true. He was 
not fond of games and never bad he experienced a desire 
to win fame as fighter. 
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** Aw» let lum ^one, caa*t yoa» Mop ? “ said big Ben. 

He ain’t burtin’ you none." 

Hurtin* me/* cried Mop, who lor some unaccountable 
reason liad worked himself into rage. "He couldn’t 
hurt me if he tried. 1 could lick him on my knees with 
one hand beliind my back. I believe Jpe there could 
lick him with one hand tied bdiind his back." 

" I bet he can’t," said Ben, measuring Larry with his 
eye and desiring to defend him fzom this degrading accusa- 
tion, " I bet he'd put up a p’-etty fine scrap," continued 
Ben, "if he had to/* Larry's heart warmed to his 
champion. 

" Yes, if he had to," replied Mop with a sneer. " But 
he would never have to. He wouldn’t fight a Ilea. Joe 
can lick him with one hand, can’t you, Joe ? 

" I duiino. I don’ want fight me," said Joe. 

" No, 1 know you don’t want to, but you could, couldn't 
you ? " persisted Mop. Joe slmigged his shoulders. 
"Ha, I told you so. Hurrah for my man," cried Mop, 
(lapping Joe on the back and pushing him toward Larry. 

Ben began to scent sport. He was also conscious of a 
rising resentment against Mot>'s exultant tone and lUdniw.r, 

** I bet you," he said, " if Larry wanted to, he couhl 
lick Joe even if he had both hands, but if J[oc’s one hand 
is tied b^ind his back, why Larry would just whale the 
tar out of him. But Larry does not want to fight." 

" No," jeered Mc^p, " you bet he don't, he ain’t got it in 
him. 1 bet you he daren't knock a chip off Joe's shoulder, 
and 1 will ric Joe’s hand beliind bis back with his belt. 
Now tlicre ho is, bring your man on. There’s a chip on 
bis shoulder too." 

Larry looked at Joe, the little smile still on liis hAoo. 
" I don't want to fight Joe. What would I fight Joe 
for ? ’* he said. 

" 1 told you .so," cried Mop, dancing about. " He ain't 
got no fight in lum." 

Take a dare, 

• 'lake a dare. 

Chase a cat. 

And hunt a hare. 

Ben looked critically at Larry as if appraising the 
quality of his soul. " Joe can’t lick you with one bund 
tied behind his back, can he, Larry ? " 

" I don’t want to fight Joe," persisted I^arry, still smiling. 

" Ya, ya," persist^ Mop. " Here Joe, you knock tins 
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chip off Larry's shoulder." Mop x>laccd the gage of battle 
on Larry's shoulder. " Go ahead, Joe." ^ 

To Joe a fight with a friend or a foe was an event of 
common occurrence. With even a more dangerous opponent 
than Larry he would not have hesitated. For to decline 
a ffght was with Joe utterly despicable. So placing himself 
in readiness for the blow that should have been the inevit- 
able consequence, he knocked the chip off Larry's shoulder. 
Still Larry smiled at him. 

" Aw, your man’s no good."' He won t fight," cried Mop 
with unspeakable disgust. '* I told you he wouldn’t 
fight. Do you know why he won't hght ? His mother 
belongs to that people, them Quakers, that won’t iighi 
for anything. He’s a coward, an’ his mother’s a coward 
before him." 

Tlic smile faded from Larry’s lips. His face, whicji 
had been pale, flamed a quick red, ilieii as quickly became 
dead white. He turned from Joe and looked at the boy 
wlio was tormenting .him. Mop w'as at legist four years 
older, strongly and heavily built. For a moment Larry 
stood as though estimating Mop’s fighlitig qualities. Ther( 
apparently mMdug up his mind that on ordinary terms, 
owing to his lack of size and in strength, he was quite 
unequal to his foe, he looked quickly about hkn and his 
eye fell upon a stout and serviceable bcechwood stake. 
With quiet deliberation he seized the club and began 
walking slowly toward Mop, his eyes glittering as if with 
madness, his face white as tliat of the dead. So terrifying 
was his appearance that Mop bc?gan to back away. " Here 
you. look out,” he cried, " I will smash you." But Larry 
still moved steadily upon Iiim. His while face, his burning 
eyes, his steady advance wa.s more than Mop^ could endure, 
liis courage broke. He turned and incontinently fled. 
Wliirling the stick over his head, l.arry flung the club 
with all his might after liim. The club caught the fleeing 
Mop fairly between the shoulders. At the same time 
his foot caught a root. Down he went upon his face, 
uttering cries of deadly terror. 

" Keep him off, keep him off. He will kill me, he Avill 
kill qie." 

J3ut .Larry having shot his bolt ignored liis fallen enemy, 
and without a glance at him, or at cither of the other 
boy.««. or without a word to any of them, he walked away 
through the wood, and deaf to their calling disappeared 
through the cedar swamp and made straight for home 
and to his mother. With even passionless voice, with 
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almost no sign of penitence, he told her the story of the 
day's truancy. 

As her discriminating eye was quick in discerning his 
penitence, so her forgiveness was quick in meeting his 
sin. But though her forgiveness brought the boy a cer- 
tain measure of relief, he seemed almost to take it for 
granted, and there still remained on his face a look of 
pain, and of more than pain, that puzzled his mother. 
He seemed to be in a maze of uncertainty and doubt and 
fear. j^His mother could not luclerstand his di.strcs.s, for 
Larry had told her nothing of liis encounter with Mop. 
Throughout the evening there pounded tlirougli the boy's 
memory the terrible words, **X£c is a coward and his 
mother is a coward before him." Fie had been afraid to 
hghi. He knew he was a coward, but there was a deeper 
sliame in which his mother was involved. She was a 
Quaker, he knew, and he had a more or less vague idea 
that Quakers would not light. W^is she thefi a coward ? 
That any reflection should be made upon his mother 
stabbed him to the he^irt. lie put inis head down upon 
his books and groaned aloud. 

“ What is it, dear ? " inquired liis mother. 

** I am going to bed, mother," ho saifi. 

" Is yoitr head bad ? " she asked. 

" Xo, no, mother. It is nothing. I am tired," he said, 
and went upstairs. 

Before she went* to sleep the mol her, as was her cu.^ 
tom, looked in upon him. The boy was lying upon his 
face with his arms flung over his head, and when she 
turned him over to an easier position, on the pillow and 
on his cheeks 'were the marks of tears. ( icntly she pushed 
back the thick, black, wavy locks from his forehead, and 
kissed him once and again. The l>oy turned his face 
toward her. A long sobbing sigh came from his parted 
lips. He opened his eyes. 

'• That you, mother ? " he asked, the old whimsical 
smile at his lips. " Good-night." 

He settled clown into the clotlics and in a moment was 
fast asleep. The mother stood looking down upon her 
boy. He liad not told her his trouble, but her touch had 
brought him comfort, and tor the rest she was content 
to wait. 



CHAFfER II 
A Fight for Freedom 

The village schoolhouse was packed to the door. Over 
the crowded forms there fell a murky light from the smoky 
swinging lamp that left dark unexplored depths in the 
comers of the room. 

It was an evangelistic meeting. Behind the table, his 
face illumined by the lamp thereon, stood a man turning 
over the leaves of a hymn-book. His aspect suggestctl 
a soul gentle, mild and somewhat abstracted from its 
material environment. The lofty forehead gave promise 
of an idealism capable of high courage, indeed of sacrifice 
promise, liowcvcr, belied somewhat by an irresolute 
chin partly hidden by a straggling beard. But the face 
was sincere and tenderly human. At his side? upon the 
platform sat his wife ]x;iiind a little portable organ, her 
face equally gentle, sincere and irresolute. 

The assembly — with tlic extraordinary patience that 
characterises public assemblies — waited for opening of 

the meeting, following with attentive eyes the vague 
and trifling movements of the man at the tabic. 

At length, with a sudden acJ||uisition of resolution, the 
evangelist glanced at his watch, rose, and catching up 
a bundle of hymmbooks from the table thrust them with 
unnecessary energy into the hands of a boy who sat on 
the side bench beside his mother. The boy was Lawrence 
Gwynne. 

** Take these/' said the man, "and distribute them, please." 

The meeting opened with the singing of a popular 
hymn wdiich carried a refrain catchy enough but running 
to doggerel. Another hymn foUowed, and another. Then 
abruptly the evangelist announced : 

" Kow wc sliall have a truly great hymn, a hymn you 
must sing in a truly great way, in what we call the grand 
style, number three hundred and sixty-seven." 

Then in a voice deep, thrilling, vibrant with a noble 
emotioDi he read the words : 

It 
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A FIGHT FOR FREEDOM 
*'Whea I survey the wondrous cross 
On which the Prince of Glory died. 

My richest gain I count but loss. 

And pour contempt on all my pride." 

They sang the verse, and when they had hfushed he stood 
looking at them in silence for a moment or two, then 
announced solemnly : 

" Friends, that will not do for this hymn. Sing it 
with your hearts. Listen to me." 

Then he sang a verse in a d ep, strong baritone. 

Jfow try." Timidly they obeyed him. 

" No, no, not at all," he shouted at them. " Listen.'* 

Again with exquisitely distinct articulation and in a 
tone rich in emotion and carrying in it the noble, pene- 
trating pathos of the great words in which is embodied 
the passion of that heart subduing world tragedy. He 
would not let them try it again, but alone sang the hymn 
to the end. By the spell of his voice he had gripped them 
by the heart. The giggling girls in the front seat sat 
ga'/sing at him with open mouths and lifted eyes. From 
every comer of the room faces once dull were Ailed with 
a great expectant look. 

“You will never sing those words as you should," he 
cried," until you know and feel the glory of that won- 
drous cross. Never, never, never," Kis voice rose in 
a passionate crescendo, 

^Vfter he had finished singing the last great verse, he 
let his eyes wander over the benches until they rested 
upon the face of the lad on the side bench near him. 

“ Aha, boy,” he cried. " Yon can sing tliose words. 
Try that last versci" 

The boy stared, fascinated, at him. 

" Sing the last verse, boy," commanded the evangelist, 
*• sing." 

As if impelled by another will than his own, the bey 
slowly, with his eyes still fastened on the man’s fape, 
threw back his head and began to sing. His voice rose* 
full, strong, in a quaint imllation in method of articula- 
tion and in voice production of the evangelist himself. 
At the third line of the verse the evangelist joined in 
great massive tones, beating time vigorously in a fuZ/tfn* 
tando. 

" Love so amazing, so diriac. 

Demands my soul, my life, my alU" 

The edect was a great emotional climax, the s^toal 
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atmosphere wae charged vdth fervour. The people sat 
rigid, fixed in their places, incapable of mcj^n, until 
rdeased by the invitation. of the leader, Let ns pray.'* 
The boy seemed to wake as from a sleep, glanced at his 
mother, then at the faces of the people in the room, sat 
down, and quickly covered his face with his hands and so 
remained during the prayer. 

The dramatic effect of the singing was gradually dis- 
pelled in the prayer and in a Scripture reading which 
followed. By the time the leader was about to begin his 
address, the people had almost relapsed into their normal 
mental and spiritual condition nf benevolent neutrality. 
A second time a text was announced, when abruptly tho 
door opened and up tiic aisle, with portentous impressive- 
ness as of a stately ocean liner coming to berth, a man 
advanced whose presence seemed to fill the room and give 
it the feeling of being unpleasantly crowded. A buzz 
went through the seats. The Rector ! The Rector 1 •' 
The evangelist ga/.ed upon the approaching form and 
stood as if incapable of proceeding until this impressive 
personage should come to rest. Deliberately the Rector 
advanc^ to the side bench upon which Larry and his 
mother were seated, and slowly swinging into position 
calmly viewed tlie man upon the platform, »the woman 
at the organ, the audience filling the room, and then 
definitely came to anchoi upon the bench. 

The preacher waited until this ipanocuvre had been 
successfully accomplished, coughod nervously, made as 
if to move in the direction of the important personage on 
the side bench, hesitated, and finally with an air of embar* 
rassment once more announced Ins text. At once the 
Rector was upon his feet. 

Will you pardon me, sir," he began* with elaborate 
politeness. '* Do I understand you're a clergyman ? '* 
"Oh, no, sir," replied the evangelist, "just a plain 
preacher." 

" You are not in any Holy Orders, then ? ” 

" Oh, no, sir." 

" Are yoi| an ordained oj accredited minister of any of 
th^ah-— dissenting bodies ? " 

" Not exactly, sir." 

"Then, sir," demanded file Rector, "may I ask by 
what aufixority you presume to exercise' the functions dl 
the holy ministry, and in my parish 

" Well — ^really — sir, 1 do not know why I 

" Then. 8ir> let me tell yon this will not be pennitted/* 
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said the Rector sternly. There are regularly ordained 
and ^credited ministers of the Church and of id religious 
bodi^ % represented in this neighbourhood, and your 
ministrations are not required." 

" But surely, sir," said the evangelist hurriedly as if 
anxious to get in a word, ** I may be permitted in this 
free country to preach the Ck>spel." 

" Sir, there are regularly ordained and approved min« 
isters of the Gospel who arc quite capable of performing 
this duty. I won't have it. At. I must protect these 
people from unlicensed, unregulated — ah — ‘persons, of whose 
character and antecedents wc have no knowledge. Pray, 
sir," cried the Rector, taking a step toward the man on 
the platform, " Whom do you represent ? " 

The evangelist drew himself up quietly and said, " My 
Lord and Master, sir. May I ask, whom do you represent ? * 

It was a deadly thrust. For the first time during the 
encounter the Rector palpably gave ground. 

" Eh ? Ah — sir — I — ah — ahem — niy standing in tills 
community is perfectly assured as an ordained clergyman 
of the Church of England in Canada. Have you any 
organisation or church, any organised Christian body, 
to which you adhere and to which you arc responsible ? " 

H Yes." • 

" What is that body •» " 

" The Church of Christ— the body of believers." 

" Is that an organised body with ordained ministers 
and holy sacraments ? " 

"We do not believe in a paid ministry with special 
privileges and powers," said the evangelist. " We believe 
that r^very disciple has a right to preach the glorious 
Gosp^ ' • 

" Ah, then you receive no support from any source in 
this ministry of yours ? " 

The evangelist hesitated. " I receive no salary, sir.'* 

" No support ? " 

" I receive no regular salary," reiterated the evajigelist. 

" Do not quibble, sir,’* said the Rector sternly. *’ Dp 
you receive any financial support from any source 
ever in your mission about the country ? " 

" I receive *’ began the evangelist. 

" Do you or do you not ? " thundered the Rector. 

"1 was about to say that my expenses are paid by 
my society." 

Thank you, no more need be said. These people can 
judge for themselves." 
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I am willing that they should judge, but 1 remind 
you that there is another Judge/* 

Yes, sir," replied the Rector with portentous solemnity, 

" there is, before Whom both you and I must stand." 

"And now then," said the evangelist, taking up the 
Bible, *' we may proceed with our meeting/* 

" No, sir," replied the Rector, stepping upon the plat- 
fonn.eii** I will not permit it.'* 

" You have no right too—*' 

" I have every right to protect this community from 
heretical and disingenuous, not to say dishonest, persons." 

" You call me dishonest ? ** 

" I said disingenuous." 

The evangelist turned toward the audience. " I pro- 
test against this intrusion upon this meeting. I appeal 
to the audience for British fair play." 

Murmurs were heard from the audience and subdued 
signs of approval. The Rector glanced upon the people. 

Fair play," he cried, " you will get, as will any man 
who app^rs properly accredited and properfy qualified 
to proclaim the Gospel, but in the name of this Christian 
communily, I will prevent the exploitation of an unwary 
and trusting people." 

" Liberty of speech ! " called a voice from a dark comer. 

" Liberty of speech," roared the Rector. " Who of you 
wants liberty of speech ? Let him stand forth." 

There followed a strained and brea4;hless silence. The 
champion of free speech retreated behind his discretion. 

" Ah, 1 thought so," said the Rector in grim contempt. 

But even as he spoke a quiet voice invaded the tense 
silence like a bell in a quiet night. It was Mrs. Gwynne, 
her slight girlish h^re standing quietly erect, her face 
glowing as with an inner light, her eyes resting in calm 
fearlessness upon the Rector's heated countenance. 

" Sir," she said, " my conscience will not permit me to 
sit in silence in the presence of what 1 feel to be an in- 
fringement of the rights of free people. I venture very 
humbly to protest against this injustice, and to say that 
this genRemaa has a right to be heard." 

An even more intense silence fell upon the people, , 
The Rector stood speechless, gazing upon the little woman 
who had thus broken every tradition of the community 
in lifting her voice in a public assembly and who had 
dared to challenge the authority of one who«lor nearly 
twenty years had been recognised as the autocrat of tho 
village and of the whole countryside. But the Rector • 
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was an alert and gallant fighter. He quickly recovered 
hb poise. 

II Mrs. Gwynne, our good friend and neighbour, desires 
to address this meeting," be said, with a courteous and 
daborate bow. " and I am sure by training and tradi- 
tion she is quite capable of doing so, 1 am confident ^at 
all of us will be delighted to listen to her. But the ques- 
tion in band is not quite so simple as she hnagiues. It 

** Liberty of speech," said the voice again from the 
dark comer. 

The Rector wheeled fiercely in the direction from which 
the interruption came. 

" Who speaks ? " he cried. " Why does he shrink into 
the darkness ? Let liim come forth." 

Again discretion held the interrupter silent. 

" As for you — ^you, sir," continued the Rector, turning 
upon the evangelist, " if you desire " 

But at this point there was a sudden commotion form 
the opposite side of the room. A quaint dwarfish figure, 
crippled but full of vigour, stumped up to the platform. 

" My son,** he said, grandly waving the Rector to one 
side, * allow me, my son. You have done well. Now I 
shall deal Vith this gentleman." 

The owner of the misshapen body liad a noble head, a 
face marked with intellectual quality, but the glitter in 
the large blue eye told the same talc of mental anarchy. 
Startled and astonished, the evangelist backed away 
from the extraordinary creature that continued to advance 
upon him. 

".Sir," cried the dwarf, " by what right do you proclaim 
the divine message to your fellow men ? Have you known 
the cross, have you felt the piercing crown, do you bear 
upon your body the mark of the spear ? " At tlus with 
a swift upward hitch of his shirt the dwarf exposed his 
bare side. The evangelist <x>nlLnued to back away fro:n 
his new assailant, who continued vigorously to follow 
him up. The youngsters in the crowd broke into laugh- 
ter. The scene passed swiftly from tragedy to farce. 
At this point the Rector interposed. 

'*Comc, come, John," he said, laying a firm but gentle 
hand upon the dwarf's shoulder. " That will do now. He 
is perfecHy harmless, sir,** he said, addressing the evangelist. 
Then turning to the audience, ** 1 think we may dismiss 
this meeting," and raising his hands, he pronounced the 
' benediction, and the people dispersed in disorder. 
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With a strained Good-^iught. air/* to the evangdiat 
dnd a courteous bow to MiS. Gwyune* the Rector fol- 
lowed the people, leaving the evangelist and his wife 
behijid packing up their hymn-books and organ, their. 
laceB OB^ too clearly showing the distress which they 
felt. Mrs. Gwynne moved toward them. 

** I am truly grieved.*' she said, addressing the evangelist. 
" that you were not given an opportunity to deliver your 
message." 

" Vfhat a terrible creature that is," be exclaimed in a 
tone indicating nervous anxiety. 

Oh, you mean poor John ? " said Mrs. Gywnne. " The 
poor man is quite hajnnless. He became excited with 
the unusual character of the meeting. He will disturb 
you no more." 

" 1 fear it is useless." said the evangelist. ** I cannot 
continne in the face of this opposition." 

"It may be difficult, but not useless," replied Mrs. 
Gwynne, the light of battle glowing in her grey* eyes. 

" Ah, I do not know. It may not be wise to stir up 
bod feeling in a community, to bring the name of religion 
into disrepute by strife. But," he continued, offering his 
ha&id, "let me thank you warmly for your sympathy. 
It was splendidly courageous of you. Do yob— 4o you 
attend bis church ? ** 

" Yes. we worship with the Episcopal Church. I am a 
Friend myself," * 

"Ah. then it was a splendidly courageous act. I 
honour you for it." 

■ " But you will continue your mission ? ** she replied 
earnestly. 

" Alas. I can hardly see how the mission can be con- 
tiaued. There seems to be no opening." 

’Mrs. Gwynne apppently lost interest. "Good-bye," 
she said simply, shaking hands with them both, and with- 
out further words left &e room with her boy. For some 
distance they walked together along the dark road in 
;^ence. Then in an awed voice the boy said : 

• " How could jn>n do it, mother > You were not a bit 
afraid." 

' " Afraid of what, the Rector ? " 

' " Ko^ hot the Rector— buc to speak up that way befoie 
all the people." 

" It was bard to speak," said his mother. " very hard, 
bat it waa IWjier tokeep ^lent. It did notseem tight." ' 

\ iland Is hand they walked along, the boy egulting is 
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Ids restored pride iu his mother and her courage., But 
a new feeling soon stirred within him. He remembered 
with a pain intolerable that he had allowed the word of 
so despicable a creature as Mop Cheatley to shake his 
f^th in his mother's courage. 

Mother/’ he burst forth in a passionate declaration ol 
faith, you’re not a coward.” 

” A coward ? ” replied his mother, astonished. 

The boy’s aims went around her, his head pressed 
into her tosom. In a voice broken with passionate sobe 
he poiired forth his talc of shame and self-contempt. 

” He said you were a Quaker, that the Quakers were 
cowards, and would nevoT tight, and that you were a 
coward, and that you would never fight. But you would, 
mother, wouldn’t you ? And you're not a real Quaker, 
are you, mother ? ” 

“ A Quaker,” said his mother. ” Yes, dear, 1 belong 
to the Friends, as we call them.” 

” And they, won’t they ever fight ? ” demanded the 
boy anxiously. 

” They do not believe that fighting with fists, or sticks, 
or like beasts,” said his mother, ” ever wins anything 
worth while.” 

” Never, mother ? ”’ cried the boy, anxiety and fear iu 
his tones. You would fight, you would fight to-night, 
you would fight the Rector.” 

” Yes, ipy boy,” said his mother quietly, that kind of 
fighting we believe in. Our people have never hew 
a&aid to stand up for the right, and to suffer for it too. 
Remember that, my boy,” a certain pride rang out in 
the mother's voice. She continued, ‘’We must never, 
be afraid to suffer for what we believe to be right. Von 
must, never forget that through all your life, Larry.”' 

Her voice grew solemn. ” You must never, never go 
back from what you know to be right, even if you have 
tosnfierforit.” 

The memory of that night never faded from the boy’s 
minds A new standard of heroism was set up within his. 
soul, which he might fail to reach, but which he could never 
lower. 



CHAPTER III 
The Escutcheon Cleared 

Mr. Michael Gwynne. the Mapleton stordceeper, was 
undoubtedly the most popular man not in the village 
only but in the whole township. To begin with, he was 
a man of high character, which was sufficiently guaran- 
teed by the fact tliat he was chosen as Rector’s Warden 
ill All Saints* Episcopal Church. 

By the whole community, too, Mr. Owynne was recog- 
nised as a gentleman, a gentleman not in appearance and 
licaring only, a type calculated to repel plain folk, but a 
gentleman in heart, with a charm of manner which pro- 
ceeded from a real interest in and consideration for the 
welfare of others. This charm of manner proved a valu- 
able asset to him in his business, for behind his counter 
Mr. Owynne had a rare gift of investing the very calicoes 
and muslins wliich he displayed before the dazzled eyes 
of the ladies who came to buy with a glamour that never 
failed to make them appear altogether desirable; and 
even the hard-headed farmers fell under this spell of his, 
whclhcr he described to them the supcr-exoellent qualities 
of a newly patentecl cream separator or the virtues of a 
newly patented medicine for ailing horses whose real 
complaint' was overwork or underfeeding. With all this, 
moreover, Mr. Gwynne was rigidly honest. No one ever 
thought of disputing an account whether he paid it or not,' 
and truth demands that with Mr. Gwyime’s customers 
the latter course was more irequentiy adopted. 

His customers held him in high esteem, respected his 
intellectual ability — for he. was a Trinity man-^were 
fascinated by his charm of manner, loved him for his 
kindly .qualines, but would not pay their bills. 

hfan^ years ago,'' having fail^ to work harmoniously 
with his business partner, a shrewd, hs^rd-headed Belfast 
draper — ^hard-hearted Mr. Gvrynne considered him — Mr.* 
Gwynne had decided to exni^te to Canada with the 
.remnant of a small fortune which was :|pund to be just 
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sufficient to purchase the Mapleton general store, and 
with it a small farm of fifty acres on the comer of which 
the store stood. It was the farm that decided the invest- 
ment ; for Mr. Gwynne was possessed of the town man's 
infatuation for farm life and of the optimistic conviction 
that on the farm a livuig at least for himself and his small 
family would be assured. 

But his years of business in Mapleton had gradually 
exhausted his fortune and accumulated a staggering load 
of .debt which was the occasion of moments of anxiety, 
even of fear, to the storekeeper. There was always the 
thought in his mind that against his indebtedness oti the 
credit side there were his book accounts which ran up 
into big figtires. There was always, if the worst caino 
to the worst, the farm. But if M. Gwynne was no busi- 
ness man still less was lie a farmer. Tied to his store 
by reason of his inability to afford a competent assistant, 
the i^rming operations were carrietd on in haphazard 
fashion by neighbours who were willing to liquidate their 
store debts with odd (1a\‘s’ w*ork at times most convenient 
to IhemscljTcs, but not always most seasonable for the 
crops. Hence in goo<l years, none too good with such 
haphazard farming, the farm was called upon to make 
up the deficiency in the financial returns of the store. 
In bad years notes* had to be renowed with formidable 
accumulations of interest. But such was Mr. Gwynne* s 
invincible optimism that he met every new embarrass- 
ment with some new project giving new promise of success. 

Meanwhile during these painful years his brave little 
wife by her garden and her poultry materially helped 
to keep the family in food and to meet in some degree 
the household expenses. She was her own servant, except 
that the Widow Martin came to her aid twice a week. 
Devoted to her husband, she refused to allow herself to 
criticise his business ability or metliods. The failure, 
which she could not but admit, was not his fault ; it was 
the fault of those debtors who declined to pay their ju&t 
dues. 

In an hour of desperation she ventured to point out to 
har husband that these farmers were extending their hold- 
ings and buying their machinery with note that bore 
interest ** And, besides, Michael,” she said, ” Lawrence 
must go to High School next year. He will pass the 
*entrance examination this summer, and he must go.” 

” He shall go,” said her husband. ” I am resolved to 
make a change in my method of biiriness. 1 shall go after 
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these, men. They shall no longer use my money fat theii 
business and. lor ihdr families while my business and my 
family soHer. You need.not look that way. I have made 
np my mind; and I shall begin at once." 

Unfortunately, the season was not suitable for colleo- 
tions. The fanners .were engrossed with their harvest^ 
and after that with the fall ploughing, and later with 
the marketing of their grain. And as the wedcs passed 
Mr. Gwynne's indignant' resolve that his customers should 
not do business on his pioney gradually cooled down. 
The accounts were sent oiit as usual, and with the usual 
disappointing result. 

Meanwhile Mr. Gwynne's attention was diverted from 
Ids delinquent debtors by an enterprise which to an un« 
usual degree awakened his S3rmpatliy and kindled bis 
imagination. The Reverend Hel^r Harding, ever since 
his unfortunate encounter with the travelling evangelist^ 
was haunted with the uneasy feeling that he and his 
church were not completely fumlling their functions in the 
cqpimunity, and justifying their existence. The impres- 
sion had been the more painfully deepened jn him by 
the sudden eruption of a spirit of recklessness and a cer- 
tain tendency to general lawlessness in some of the young 
men of the village. As a result of a conference with the 
leading men of his congregation, he had decided to organic 
a young men's club. The business of setting this club 
in active operation was banded over to Mr. Gwynne, than 
whmn no one in the village was better fitted for the work. 
The project appealed to Mr. Gwynne’s imagination. A 
^oom was secured in the disused Orange Hall. Subscrip- 
tions were received to make purchase of apparatus and 
Muipment necessary for games of various sorts. With 
vivid remembrance of his collie days, Mr. Gwynne saw 
to it that as part of the equipment a place should be found 
fat a number of sets of boxing gloves. 

There were those who were cot too sure of the uplifting 
Influence of the boxing gloves. But after Mr. Gwynne. 
bad'igiven an exhibition of the superior advantages of 
science over brute force in a bout with Made Morrison 
before a crowded ball, whatever doubt might exist as to 
the ethical value of the boxing gloves, there was no doiflit 
/at all as to their value as an attractive force in the biflld- 
up of, the membership of the Young Uiea’s Club, the 
rboafUB- dass became impiensdy popolmv and bdag con- . 
uiid8r Mr. Gvryihie’a most ^ superviston, it 
to exert b inod^^ealiitafy influence upon itf. 
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members. They learned^ for one thing, to take hard 
knocks without losing their tempers. 

In the boxipg class thus established none showed a 
greater interest to leam than did Larry. Light in weight 
and not very muscular, he was wiry and quick in eye 
and action, and under his father's teaching he learned 
how to make bis heels save Ms head." He was always 
ready for a go with any one who might offer, and when 
all others had wearied of the sport Lorry would put in 
an extra half-hour with the pimcliing hag. With one 
lK>y only he refused to spar. No persuasion, no taunts, 
no challenge could entice him to put on the gloves with 
Mop Cheatley. He could never look steadily at Mop for 
any length of time without seeing again on his face the 
sneering grin and hearing again the terrible words spoken, 
two years ago in the cedar woods behind the mill pond : 

" You're a coward and your mother's a coward before 
you." He refused to spar with Mop, for he knew that 
once face to face with him he could not spar, he must 
fight. But circumstances made the contest iiievitable. 
In the wodcing out of a tournament, it chanced that Mop 
was drawn to face Larry, and although the disparity both 
in age and weight seemed to handicap the smaller boy 
to an excessive deg|ce, Larry’s friends who were arranging 
the schedule, among them Mack Morrison and big Ben 
Hopper with Joe Gagneau as chorus, and who knew some- 
thing of Larry’s skill with his hands and speed on his feet^ 
were not unwilling to allow the draw to .stand. 

The days pi;pceding the tournament were days of misery 
lor Larry. The decision in the contest would of course 
be on points, and he knew that he could outpoint without 
much difficulty his antagonist, who was clumsy and slow. 
For the decision Larry cared nothing at all. At the most 
he had little to lose, for it would be but small disgrace to 
be beaten by a boy so much bigger. The cause of his . 
distress was sometl^g quite other than this. He knew 
that from the first moment of the boot he would be fight^ 
tng. That this undoubtedly would make Mop fight 
and he was haimted by the fear that in the stress of battle 
he might pkty the coward. Would he be able to stgJvd 
up to Mop when the fight began to go against him t Md 
suppose he should run away, shonldehowhiniseff accNi^^ 
^ow oonld be ever live that, how look any dl the 
boys In the face ? Worst of how could he' fipoe. bit 
tether, vtbese approval m.fibib.lmadiig game idnee be hM „ 
Clinrealed^ ]^^ a faciy 
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more than anything else. But hia father was now present 
when the boy stepped into the ring. Impelled by the 
dread of showing himself a coward and running«igs>ray» 
Larry flung to the win<ls his father's favourite maxim, 

*' l^t your Jiecls save your head/* a maxim which ought, 
if ever, to be observed in such a bout as this in which he 
was so out-classed in weight. 

.. At the word ** Time ’* Larry leaped for his opponent, 
and almost before Mop was aware that the battle had 
begun he was being blinded, staggered and beaten all 
around the ring, and only a lucky blow, flung wildly into 
space and landing heavily upon T^arr>''s face, saved him 
from complete defeat in the first round. That single 
heavy blow was snflicient to give temporary pause to 
Larry's impetuosity, but iis soon as he got back his wind 
he onco more ran in, feinting, ducking, plunging, but 
ever pressing hard upon liis antagonist, who, having 
recovered from his first surprise, began to plant heavy 
blows upon LaiT>'*s ribs, until at the end of the round 
the boy was glad enough to sink back into liis corner 
gasping for breath. ^ 

Ben Hopper, who was acting as Larry's second, was 
filled with surprise r.nd indignation at his principal's 
fighting tactics, " You blame fool," he said to Larry as 
he ministered to his all too apparent necessities. " What 
do you think you're floing ? Do you think he's a sausage 
marine and you a blame porker ^ Keep away from 
him. You know he’s loo heavy for you. If he were not 
SO clumsy he would have liad you out before this. Due 
good punch from hiiii would do it. Why*doxi't you do 
your loot work ? " 

**Corec," said Joe. l^arree. you fight all the same 
Mack Morrison's ram. Head down, jump in— head 
dovjnii Jump in. Why you run so queek on dat Mop 
Why you not make him run after you > " 

'^yjhfe's right, Larry," said Ben. " Use your feet, make 
hiiji^comc after you. You will sure get his wind." 

But Larry stood recovering his breath, glowering mean- 
labile at his enemy across the ring. He neither heeded 
nor hmurd the entreaties ol his friends. In his ears one 
phrase only rang with insistent reiteration. " He's a 
coward, an* his mother's a coward before him." Only one 
obsessdion possessed him. he must keep hard at his enemy. 

. .**Timef'* The second round was on. Like a tiger ^ 
Upon^his prey. Larry was upon his foe. driving fast and 
.fiigioti,8 blows upon bis head and face. Bnt this time 
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Mop was ready for him, and beating in, head down, he 
took on his left guard the driving blows with no apparent 
injury, and sent back some halMozen heavy swings that 
broke down Lariy*s guard, drove him across the ring and 
finally brought him gasping to his knees. 

Stay where you are,” yelled Ben. " Take your count, 
Larry,' and keep away from him. Do you hear me ? 
Keep away, always away.” 

At the ninth count Larry sprang lb his feet, easily 
eluded Mop's swinging blow, and slipping lightly arouna 
the ring, escaped further attack until he had picked up 
his wind. 

'' That's the game,” yelled Ben. ” Keep it up, old boy, 
keep it up.” 

” Cesi bon stuff, Larroe," yelled Joe, dancing wildly in 
Ben's comer. ” C*est bon stuff, Larrcc, for sure.” 

But once more master of his wind, Larry renewed his 
battering assault upon Mop's head, inflicting some dam- 
age indeed, but receiving heavy punishment in return. 
The close of the round found him exhausted and bleed- 
in.*:*. In spite of the adjurations and entreaties of bis 
friends, l^^firy pursued the same tactics in the third round, 
which ended even more disastrously tiian the .second. His 
condition was fcrious enough to bring Mack Morrison to 
hiM side. » 

” What’s up with you, Larry ? ” said Mack. ” Where's 
your science gone ? ' Why don't you play the game as 
you know it ? ” 

” Mack, Mack,” panted Larry. '* It ain’t a game. I'm 
. —I'm fightings and. Mack, I'm not afraid of him.” 

Alack whistled. “Who said you arc afraid of him* 
youngster ? ” 

}fc did. Mack, he called me a coward '-you remember, 
Ben, up in the c^ar bush that day played hookey — 
you remember, Ben ? ” Ben nodded. “ He called me a 
coward and — — ” grinding the words between hia teeth* 
“ he called my mother a coward. But I am not afraid 
of him, Mack, he can't make me afraid ; he can't make me 
run away.” What with his tajgc and his secret fear, the 
bo)' had quite lost control of himself. 

“ So that's it,” said Mack, reading both rage and fear 
in his eyes. ” Listen to me* Lany,” he continued Hi a 
voice tow and stem. You quit this monkey work right 
• now or, by the jumping Jehoshaphat, I will lick the tar 
out of you myself when this is over. You're not afraid 
of him — I kmm, that— we all know tW. But 3rou don^ 
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want to kill him, eh ? No. What you want is to make 
him look like a fool. Well then, fight, if you want to 
fipht, but remember your rules. Play with hm, make 
hun follow you round until you get his winc^ there’s 
your chance. Then get him hard and get away.*' 

But the boy spoke no word in reply. He was staring 
gloomily, desperately, before him into space. 

Mack seized him. and slinking him impatiently, said. 

Larry boy, listen to me. Don't you care for anybody 
but yourself } Don't you care for me at all ? " 

At that Larry apx)earcd to wake up as from a sleep. 

** What did you siiy. Mack } " he answered. “ Of course 
I care, you know that, ATack." 

Then," said Mack, " for God’s sake get a smile on 
your face. Smile, confound you. smile." 

The boy passed his gloved hand over his face, looked 
lor a moment into Mack’s eyes, and the old smile cainc 
bade to his lips. 

*^Now you're all right," cried Mack in triumph. " Re- 
member your father’s rule, ’ Keep your head with your 
heels.’ " And Larry did remember I For on the call 
of " Time ” he slii>pcd from Ben's knees and began to 
circle lightly about ATop, smiling upon him and wailing 
bis chance. liis chance soon came, for Mop. thinking that 
his enemy had had about enough anckwas ready to quit, 
adopted aggressive UicHcs. and, feinting with his right, 
swung heavily with his Io£l at the smiling face. But the 
face proved elusive, and upon Mop’s undefended licad a 
series of blows de.dt with savage fury took all the heart 
out of him. So he crieil to the referee as he ducked into 
his comer. 

" He’s fight in’. He’s fightin’. I’m not fightin’." 

" You'd better get busy then," called Ben derisively 
from his corner. " Now, l,.arry, sail into him," and 
Larry sailed in with such vehemence that Mop fairly 
turned tail and ran around the ring, Larry pursuing him 
amid the delighted shouts of the spectators. 

This ended the contest, the judges giving the flecision 
to Mop, who, though obviously beaten at the finish, had 
idiown a distinct superiority on points. As for Larry, 
the decision grieved Jiim not at all. He carried home a 
face slightly disfigured but triumphant, his sole cf>m- 
ment to his motlicr upon Uie contest being " 1 was not 
afraid of him, any way, motlier ; he could not make me > 
nin." 

. ** 1 am not so sure of this boxing, Lawrence," she sai4» 
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but the boy caught the glint in her eyes and was well 
enough content. 

In the late evening Ben. with Larry and Joe following 
him. took occasion to look in upon Mop at the butcher'a 
shop. 

** Say. Mop.*' said Ben pleasantly. “ what do you think 
of I^Airy now ? Would you say he was a coward ? " 

What do yon mean ? " asked Mop. suspecting trouble. 
"Just what I say," said Ben. while Larry moved up 
within range, his face white, his eyes gleaming. 

" I ain't sa3dng nothing about nobody." replied Mop 
sullenly, with the tail of his eye upon lory's white face 
and gleaming eyes. 

You say him one tarn — in de cedar swamp." said 

Joe. 

" Would you say Larry was a coward ? " repeated Ben. 

" No. 1 wouldn't say nothing of the sort." replied Mop 
promptly. 

" Do you think he is a coward ? " persisted Ben. 

" No," said Mop, " 1 know he ain't no coward, tie 
don't fight like no coward." 

This appeared to satisfy Ben. but Larry, moving slightly 
nearer, took up the word for himself. 

" And would you say my mother was a coward ? " he 
asked in a tense voice, his body gathered as if for a spring. 

" Larry, I wouldn’t say notliing about your mother," 
replied Mop earnestly. " I think your mother’s a bully 
good woman. She was awfully good to my mother lasjk 
winter, I know." 

The spring went out of Larry’s body. He backed away 
from Mop and the boys. 

" Who said your mother was a coward ? " inquired Mop 
indignantly. " If anybody says so. yon bring him to me. 
and I'll punch his head good. 1 will." 

Larry looked foolishly at Ben. who looked fo<^ishly 
back at him. 

"Say. Mop." said Larry, a smile like a warm light 
passing over his face. '* come np and see my new rabbits^** 
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CHAPTER IV 
Salvage 

Another and greater enterprise was diverting Mr. G Wynne's 
attention from the delinquencies of his debtors — ^namely, 
the entrance of the National Machine Company into the 
remote and placid life of Maplcton and its district. The 
manager of this company having spent an afternoon with 
Mr. Gwynne in liis store, and having been impressed by 
his charm and power of persuasive talk, made him a 
proposition that he should act as agent of the National 
Machine Company. The arrangement suggested was one 
that appealed to ^Ir. Gwynne’s highly optimistic tempera- 
ment, He was not to work for a mere salary but was to 
purcliasc outright the various productions of the National 
Machine Company and receive a commission upon all his 
sales. The figures placed before Mr. Gwynne by the 
manager of the compciny were sufh(ucn];ly impressive, indeed 
so impressive that Mr. Gwynne at once accepted the pro- 
position, and the Mapletou branch of the National Machine 
Company became an established fact. 

There was no longer any question as to the education 
of liis family. In another year, 'when his boy had passed 
his entrance exaniinatioiis he would be alxLe to send liim 
to tiic high sdiool in the neighbouring town of Easton, pro- 
perly equipped and relieved of those handicaps with which 
poverty can so easily wash all the colour out of young 
life. A biilliaut picture the father drew before the eyes 
of his wife of the educational career of their boy, who 
had already given promise of exceptional ability. But 
while she listened, clianned, delighted and with 

proud anticipation, the mother with none the less painful 
care saved her garden and poultry money, cut to bare 
necessity her household expenses, .skimped herself and 
her cliildren in the ^matter of dress, and by every device 
which she had learned in the bitter school of experience 
during the ten years of her Canadian life, made such 
preparation for the expenses of her boy’s education as 

34 
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would render it unnecessary to call upon the wealth realised 
from the National Machine Company's business. 

In the matter of providing for the expense of his educa* 
tion Larry himself began to take a not unimportant part. 
During the past two years he had gained not only in size 
but in the vigour of his health, and in almost every kind 
of work on the farm he could now take a man's place. 
His mother would not permit him to give his time and 
strength to their own fanning operations, for the sufficient 
reason that from these there would be no return in ready 
money, and ready money was al>solutcly essential to the 
success of her plans. The b^y was quick, eager and well- 
mannered, and in consequence had no difficulty in finding 
employment with the neighbouring farmers. So much 
was this the case that long before the closing of school 
in the early summer T.anry was ofTered work for the whole 
summer by their nciglibonr, Mr. Marlin, at one dollar a 
day. He could hardly believe his good fortune, inasmuch 
as he had never in all his life been paid at a rate e.vcceding 
half that amount. 

'* I shall have a lot of money, mother," he said. ‘Vfor my 
high school now. I wonder how much it will cost rna 
for the tertn ? " 

Thcreup>on his mother seized the opportunity to discuss 
the problem wiih him which she knew they mu.st face 
together. • 

" Let us see," said his mother. 

Tliori each with pencil and paper they drew up to the 
table, but after the most careful paring ilown of e.>cpcnsci.s, 
and the most optimistic estimate of their resources con- 
sistent with fact, tlicy made the rather discouraging dis- 
covery that they were still fifty dollars short. 

" I can't do it, mother," said Larry, in bitter disappoint- 
ment. 

" We shall not give up yet," said his mother. '* Indeed, 
I think with what wn can make out of the farm and garden 
and poultry wo ought to be able to manage." 

IJut a new and chilling thought had come to the lad. 
He pondered silently, and as he pondered his face became 
heavily shadowed.’ 

“ Say, mother," he said suddenly, *' we can't do it. How 
much are you going to spend on your clothes ? " 

" I do not know," said his mother, " and I am not going 
to talk about it. My clothes and the girls' clothes will 
J>e all right for this year." 

"MoUicr," said Lany, " I am not^eioiiig to school this 
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year. 1 am not going to siwnd thirty-one dollars ior 
clothes while yon and the girls spend nothing. I am 
going to work first, and then go to school. I am not going 
to school thh year.“ The boy rose from his c)|gk and 
stood and f^ed his mother with quivering lips, fighting 
to keep back the tears. 

Mother reached out her hand and drew him toward 
her. My darling boy,** she said in a low voice. ** 1 love 
to hear you, but listen to me. Are you listening ? You 
must be educated. Nothing must interfere with that. No 
sufiering is too great to be endured by all of us. The time 
for education is youth ; first because your mind works more 
quickly and better retains what it acquires, and second 
because it is a better investment, and you will sooner be 
able to pay us back all that we spend now. So you will 
go to school this year, boy, if we can manage it. and I think 
we can. Some day,*' she added, patting him on the 
shoulder, and holding him oi! from her, "when you are 
rich you will give me a silk dress." 

" Won’t I just," cried the boy passionately, " and the 
girls too, and everything you want, and I will give you a 
good time yet, mother. You deserve the best a w^oman 
ever had, and 1 will give it to you." 

The event proved the wisdom of Mrs. Gwynne's deter- 
mination to put little faith in the optimistic confidence 
of her husband in regard to the prdfits to be expected 
from the operations of the National Machine Company. 
A year’s business was sufficient to demonstrate that the 
Mapleton branch of the National Machine Company was 
bankrupt. ' ' By every law of life it ought to be bankrupt. 
With all his many excellent qualities, Mr. Gwynne possessed 
certain fatal defects as a business man. With him the 
supreme consideration was simply the getting rid of the 
machines purchased by him as rapidly and in os large 
numbers as possible. He cheerfully ignored the laws 
governing the elemental consideration of profit. Hence 
the relentless Nemesis that sooner or later overtakes those 
who, whether ignorantly or maliciously, break laws, fell 
upon the Natioi^ Madiine Company and upon those who 
had the misfortune to be associated with it. 

In the wreck of the business Mr. Gwynne’s store, upon 
which the National Machine Company had taken the 
precaution to secure a mortgage, was also involved. 

The business went into the hands of a nsceiver and was 
bought up at about fifty cents on the dollar by a man 
recently from 'Western Canada whose speciality was the 
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bandUng of business wreckage. No one after even a 
cursory glance at his face would suspect Air. H. P. Sleighter 
of deficiency in business qualities. Mr. Sleighter, more> 
over, had a ren^kable instinct for values, more especially 
for salvage values. It was this instinct that led him to 
the .purchase of the National Machine Company wreckage, 
which included as well the Mapleton gener^ store with its 
assets in stock and book debts. 

The application of vigorous methods to Mr. Gwynne's 
debtors produced surprising results. Mr. Sleighter made 
the astounding discovery that Mr. Gwynne's business, 
instead of being bankrupt, would produce not only one 
hundred cents on the dollar, but a slight prolit as well. 
This discovery annoyed Mr. Sleighter. He hated to confess 
a mistake in business judgment, and he frankly confessed, 
** he hated to see good money roll past him.'* Hence with 
something of a grudge he prop>ired to han<l over to Mr. 
G Wynne some tv\elve hundred and fifty dollars of salvage 
money. 

“ I suppose he will be selling out his farm," sai<l Mr. 
Sleighter in conversation with Mr, Martin. “ What’s 
laud worth about here ? ’* 

“ Oh, somcwlicre about a hundred.” 

” A hundred dollars an acre ! ** exclaimed Mr. Slclgliter. 
” Don’t try to put anything over on me. Personally I 
admire your generous and kindly nature, but as a financial 
adviser you don't shine. I guess I won’t bother about 
that farm anyway.” 

Mr. Sleightcr’s question awakened earnest thought in 
Mr. Martin, and the next morning he approached Mr. 

0 Wynne with a proposition to purchase his farm with its 
attached buildings. Mr. Martin made it clear that he was 
chiefiy anxious to do a neighbourly turn. 

” The house and the st;ible ain’t worth much,'* he said, 
** but the farm bein' handy to my property, £ own up is 
worth more to me than to other folks, pcrl^ps. So bein' 
old neighbours, I am willin' to give four thousand dollars, 
half cash down, for the hull business.” 

” Surely, that is a low figure,” said Mr. Gwynne. 

” Ix)w figure I ” exclaimed Mr. Martin. ” All right, I 
ain't pressin’ it on you, but if you get any one in this neigh* 
bourhood to offer you four thousand dollars for your fann, 

1 will give yop five hundred dollars extra. But,** he 
continued, ” I ain*t pressing you. Don’t much msktiet 

^ to me.'** 

The offer came at a psychologically critical moment 
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when Mr. Gwynne was desperately seeking escape from 

an intolerable environment. 

“ I shall consult Mrs. Gw^-nne/* lie said, " and let you 
know in a few days.** 

** Don't know as I can wait that long.” said Mn Martin. 

I made the offer to oblige yon, and besides I got a chance 
at the Monroe fifty.” 

" Call to-morrow night,” .said Mr. Gwjmne, and carried 
the proposition home to his wife. 

The suggestion to break up her home to a woman of 
Mrs. Gwynne’s type is almost shattering. In the big 
world full of namoles.s terrors, the one spot offering shelter 
and safety for herself and her family was her home. But, 
after all, her husband was her great concern and she could 
sec lie was eager for the change. She made up her mind 
to the sacrifice, and decided that she would break up her 
hoinc in Maplcton and with her husband try again their 
fortune. 

“ Ihit four thousand dollars,” she said, ” is surely a 
small price.” 

” Small ? I know it is small, but ^^artin knows I am in 
a corner. He is a highway robber.” 

fn*this mood of bitterness and liostility toward successful 
men, Mr. Slcightcr found him the next day. 

” C'oiildn’t find you at tlic store,” said that gentleman, 
coming in with his liat on his hend.v ” I wanted to get 
this business straightened up, .so I just came in. Won't 
take more than five minutes. I guess you won't mind 
taking a little cheque from me. Your business turnofl out 
better than any fool of an assignee thought. Don’t hurt 
me any, of course. I got all that was comip’ to me out of 
it, but here's this cheque. Perhaps you’ll sign the receipt. 
I guess they’ve been puttin’ it over you all right. You’re 
a little too soft with ’em,” 

Mr. Gwynne was an even tempered man, but Mr. Sleigh- 
tor’s patronising manner and his criticism of his business 
ability wrought in him a rage that he could with difficulty 
control. He remembered he was in his own house, that 
the man before him was a stranger. 

While he was searching for pen and ink the door opened 
and his wife entered the room. Mr. Sleighler, with his hat 
stiff upon his head, was intently gazing out of the window, 
easily rocking on the two hind legs of the chair. The door 
opened behind him. 

'* My dear,” said Mr. Gwynne, ” will yon excuse me,^^ 
I am engaged/’ 
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** Ohi T beg your pardon, I didn't know any one wat 
here, I merely wanted " 

Mr. Sleigbter glanced over his shoulder. 

'* Mr. Sleigh ter," said Mr. Gwynne. " My wife." 

It was not his tone, however, that brought Mr. Sleighier 
hurriedly to his feet with his hat in his hand. It was 
something in the bearing of the little lady standing behind 
him. 

" Pleased to meet you. ma'am. I hope you are well," 
he said, bowing elaborately before her. 

" Thank you very much. I am quite well. I have heard 
a great deal about you, Mr. S' lighter. 1 ant glad to meet 
you." 

Mr. Sleighier held her hand a moment while her eyes 
rested quietly and kindly, if scarchingly, upon his face. 
This was the man who had profited by iier husband s 
loss. Was ho too a Jiighway robber ? Mr. Sleighier 
somehow felt as if his soul were being exiM>scd to a search- 
light. It made him uncomfortable. 

" It's a fine day, ma'am," ho remarked, seeking cover 
for his soul in conversation. " A little warm for the 
time," he continued, wiping liis forehead with a highly 
coloured silk handkerchief. 

" Won’t you sit down, Mr. Sleighier ? Do you find it 
warm ? I thought there was quite a chilly wiful to-day. 
But then you arc itioro accustomed to the wind than 1." 
The searching eyes wore holding him steadily but Ihe face 
was kindly caiid full of genuiao interest. 

" I guess sv)," he said with a little laugh. He woulii 
have scorned to aokuowlcdgo that his laugii w.ts itcrvous 
and thin. " I«coinc from the windy side of the earth." 

■ Oh?" 

" Yes, I am from out West — Alberta. We have got 
all the winds there is, and the Chinook besidc.s for a change." 

" Alberta ? The Chinook ? " The eyes bcc imc less 
searching. 

" Yes, that’s the wind that comes down from the moun- 
tains and licks up the snow at ten miles an hour." 

" Oh I " 

" it was an Alberta man, you know, who invented a 
rig with runners in front and wheels behind." Tho lady 
was bewildered. " To catch up with tho Chinook, you 
see. One of my kid's jokes. Not much of a joke, I guess, 
but he’s always ringin' 'em in." 

• " You have a son, Mr. Sleightcr ? He’s in Alberta now ? ’* 

" No. tho missis and the kids, three of them, are ia 
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Winnipeg. She got tired of it out there ; she was always 

wantin' the city, so I gave in/* 

I hear it’s a beautiful country out there.*’ 

" Now you're talkin', ma'am/' She had toucltod Mr. 
Slcighter's favourite theme. Indeed, the absorbing pas- 
sion of his life, next to the picking up of good salvage 
bargains, was his homo in the foothill country of the West. 

While he was engaged in an enthusiastic description of 
the glories of that wonderland the children came in and 
were presented. Mr. Ciwynne handed his visitor his 
receipt and stood suggestively awai^ing his departure. 
But Mr. Sleighter was fairly started on his subject and 
was not to be denied. The little girls drew shyly near 
him with eyes aglow while Mr. Sleighter’s words’ rolled 
forth like a mountain flood. Eloquently he described 
the beauty of the rolling lands, the splendour of the moun- 
tains, the richness of the soil, the health-giving qualities 
of the climate, the warm-hearted hospitality of the settlers. 

" None of your pin-head two-by-four shysters that you 
see here in the East,** exclaimed Mr. Sleighter. ** I mean 
some folks, of course,*' he explained in some confusion. 

** And the children, did they like it ? ” inquired Mrs, 
(^wynne. • 

“ You bet they did. Why, they was most all ovpr the 
prairie, all day and all night, too, mostly — on ponies you 
know.*' * 

" Ponies 1 " exclaimed Larry. " Did they have ponies ? 
Could they ride ? How big are they ? '* 

“ How big ? Blamed if T know. I.et*s see. There’s 
Tom. He’s just about a man, or thinks he is. He’s 
sixteen or seventeen. Just now he’s in the high school 
at Winnipeg. He don't like it though.'’ Here a shadow 
^fell on Mr. Sleighter’s face. “ And the girls — there’s 
Hazel, she's fifteen, and Ethel Mary, she’s eleven or some- 
where thereabouts. I never can keep track of them. 
They keep againin’ on me all the time.” 

Yes,” said Mrs. Gwynne. ” It is hard to realise that 
they are growing up and will soon be away from us.” 

” That's so,” said Mr. Sleighter. 

” And the schools,” continued Mrs. Gwynne, ” are there 
good schools ? ” 

" Schools ? ” exclaimed Mr. Sleighter. ” There's a real 
.good school not more than a couple of miles away.” 

” Two miles,” exclaimed the mother aghast. 

” Oh, that’s nothin’. They ride, of course. But we « 
.ain't got much of a master now. He's rather — ^you know.” 
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Mr. Sleightaor significantly tipped up with his little finger 
and winked toward Mr. Gwynne. 

** But you love that country ? " she said. 

** Yes ; I love it and 1 hated to leave it. But the missis 
never liked it. She was city bom and bred. She wanted 
the' lights, 1 guess, and the shows. I don^t blame her, 
though," he continued rapidly.' " It's kind of lonely for 
women, you know. I'liey've got to have amusements 
and things. But it's Cod’s own country, believe me, and 
I would go back to-morrow, if I could." 

" You still own your ranch ? " 

" Yes ; can’t sell easily. ^ ou see there's not much broke 
on it — only a hundred acres or so." 

" Why, how big is the raucli ? " 

Five hundred acres and a wood lot. I did not farm 
much, though, mostly cattle and horses. I was away a 
good deal on the (rail. ’ 

" The trail.? " 

" Yes, buying cattle and soiling again. That was the 
worst of it. 1 am not inucli of a fanner, lliuugh fariniug's 
all right there, and I was away almost all of the lime. 

I guess tiliat made it pretty hard for the missis and the 
kids." 

At this point tlu^ Widow Martin came in to lay the table 
for tea. Mr. Sleigjiter took the hint and ro.se to go. 

" You will do us the pleasure of staying for tea, Mr. 
Sleightcr ? ’’ said Mrs. Gwynne earnestly. 

" Oh, do," said the yoimgest little girl, Norah, whoso 
snapping black eyes gloamcd with eager desire to hear 
more of the wonderiul western land. 

" Yes, do, and tell us more," said the boy. 

" I hope you will be able to stay," continued Mrs. Gwynne* 

Mr. Sloighicr glanced at her husband " Why, cer-« 
tainly," said Mr. Ciwynne, " we would be glad to have 
you." 

Still Mr. Sleightcr hesitated. " Say, I don’t know 
what’s come over me. 1 feel as if 1 had been on the stump," 
he said in an embarrassed voice. " 1 ain’t talked to a 
soul about that country since I left. I guess I got pretty 
full, and when you pulled the cork, out she come." 

During the tea hour Mrs. Gwynne tried to draw her 
visitor out to talk about his family, but here she failed. 
Indeed a restraint appeared to fall upon him that nothing 
could dispel. Immediately after tea Mrs. Gw^*nne placed 
the Bible and Book of Prayers on the table, saying, " We 
follow the custom of reading prayers every evening after 
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tea. T^Tr. Sleighter. We shall be glad to have you joia 

us.” 

** Sure thing, ma’am,*' said Mr. Sleighter, piishin^back 
his chair and beginning to rock on its hind legs, picking 
his teeth with his penknife, to the staring horror of the 
little girls. 

The reading was from the Scripture to which through- 
out the centuries the Cliristian Church lias gone for au- 
thority and guidance in the exercise of charity and in the 
performance of social service, the story of the Samaritan 
gentleman to whom the unhappy traveller whose mis- 
^ fortune it was to be sorely misliandled by thieves owed his 
rescue and his life. 

Throughout the reading Mr. Sleiglitcr paid the strictest 
attention and joined in the prayers with every sign (d 
reverence. At the close he stood awkwardly shifting 
from one foot to another. 

** W'cll, I’ll be goin’,'* he said. Don’t know how you 
roped me in for this here visit, ma’am. I ain’t ct in any 
one’s house since I left liomc, and I ain’t heard any family 
prayers since my old clarl had ’em — a regular old Methodist 
e.xhortcr he was,” ^ 

You will conic again, Mr. Sleighter,” said Mrs. Gwynne, 
giving him her hand. 

Yes, and tell us more about that lyew country,” added 
her son. ” My, I’d like to go out there.” 

” It’s a wonderful country all right and you might do a 
hull lot worse.'’ 



CJIAPIER V 
WliarWAHD Ho I 

Mu. Gwynne accotiipauiecl Mt. Sleighter to the door. 
“ Will you walk down lo the store ? ” said Mr. Sleighter. 

Very well,” said Mr. (Jwyiiue, t citing oil with him. 

Mr. Sloi«httT evidenlly li*id bomething on liis mind. 
The usual fotjnliviii of liis spcecli seemed to be dried up. 
As they drew near to the store, he seized Mr. Gwyiuic by 
the arm. arrested him. and said : 

” Say, Mr. Ciwynne, you ain't got any right to be in 
business. You ain't got the parts, and that Machine 
Company and the rest of 'em put it all over you.’' 

” We nei^dn’t go into that now, I suppose,” said Mr. 
Gwynne. 

"’No, 1 guess I am buttin' in — ^a thing I don’t often 
do — but T am olT lyy stride to>night anyway, and I am 
doin' what I never did in all my life before. I guess it 
was them kids of yours and your missis. 1 know it ain’t, 
luy business, but what are you goin’ to do with yourself ? ” 

” 1 don't know yet,” replied Mr. Gwyimc, declining lo 
be confidential. 

Not goin' into bu.sincss, I hope ? You ain't got the 
parts. Some people ain't got 'em, and you ain't. Coin' 
to farm ? ” 

” No, I tliink not. The fact is I'm about selling my 
farm.” 

” Selling it ? ” 

” Yes, I had an offer to-day which I am thinking of 
aceptibag.” 

” An oiler, eh, from a feller named Martin, I suppose ? '* 

” How did you know ? ” 

” I don't know. I just figgered. Offered you about a 
hundred dollars, eh ? ” 

” No ; I wish he had. It's worth a hundred with the 
house and buildings— they are good buildings.” 

* ” Say, I don't like to butt in on any man's business, 
but is the price a secret ? ” 
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Oh, no ; he offers four thousand, half cash." 

" And how much for the buildings ? " 

" Four thousand for everytlnng. It's not enoU||li, but 
there are not many buyers in this neighbourhood.’* 

"Say, there’s nothing rash about that feller. When 
do you close ? ” 

"Mu^ close to-morrow night. He has a chance of 
another place." 

" Oh, he has, eh ? Big rush on, eh ? Well, don’t you 
close until I see you some time to-morrow, partner." 

Mr. Sleighter scented another salvage deal, his keen 
eyes gleamed a bit, the firm lips were pressed a little more 
closely togetlier. 

" And say," he said, turning back. " 1 don't wonder you 
can't do business. I couldn't do anything myself with 
a missis like yours. T couldn’t get any smooth work 
over with her lookin' at me like that, durned if I could. 
Well, good-night ; sec you to-morrow." 

Mr. Sleighter spent the early hours of the following 
day iuuong the farmers with whom his salvage deal had 
brought him into contact. The wrecker’s instinct was 
strong in him, and besides he regarded with abhorrence 
the tactics of Mr. Martin and welcomed an opportunity 
to beat that gentleman at his own game. He could easily 
outbid the ^Tartill offer and still buyrthe farm at a low 
price. As a result of his inquiries he had made up his 
mind tliat the laud was worth at the very least eighty 
dollars an acre and the bnildiiigs at least two thousand 
more. Five thousand would bo a ridiculously low figure 
and six thousand not extravagantly high j(or both build- 
ings and farm. The farm with the store and machihe 
business attached might offer a fair opening to his son, 
who was already weary of school and anxious to engage 
in business for himself. 

" Guess I’ll take a whirl out of the old boy," he said 
to himself. " He's a durn fool anyway, and if T don't get 
his money some one else will." 

lu the afternoon he made his way to the store. " Boss 
ain't in ? " he inquired of the clerk. 

" No, he’s at tlie house, I guess." 

" Back soon ? " 

" Don’t know. Guess he’s busy over there." 

" Seen Mr. Martin around ? " 

"Yes, he was here awhile ago. Said he would be in 
. agsin later." 

Mr, Sleighter greatly disliked the idea oi doing buai* 
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ness with Mr. Gywnne at his own house. ** Can't do no 
business with his missis and kids around/' ho said to him* 
self. Can’t get no action with that woman lookin’ on 
seemingly. But that there old Martin geyser is on the 
job and he might close things up. I guess 1 will wander 
over.” 

To his great relief he found Mr. Gwynne alone, and 
without preliminaries, and with the design of getting 
'*quidk action” before the disturbing element of Mrs. 
Gwynne’s presence should be introduced, he made his 
Oder. He explained his purpose in purchasing, and with 
something of a flourish oi!e;<:d five thousand for ”the 
hull plant, lock, stock and barrel.” cash down if specially 
desir^, but he would prefer to pay half in six months. He 
must have his answer immediately ; was not anxious to 
buy, but if Mr. Gwynne wanted to close up, he only had 
to say so. He was not going to monkey with the thing. 

” You have made me a much better oiler than the one 
I received from Mr. Martin, and I am inclined to accept 
it, but inasmuch as I have promised to give him an answer 
to-day, I feel that it’s due to him that I should meet him 
with the bargain still unclosed.” 

” Why*? ” inquired Mr. Sleighter in surprise. 

” W'^ell, you see I asked him to hold the oifer open until 
this afternoon. I feel 1 ought to go tQ liim with the matter 
still open.” • 

” Want to screw him up, eh ? ” said Mr. Sleighter, his 
lips drawing closer together. 

”No, sir,” Mr. Gwynne’s voice hail a little ring in it. 
” 1 consider it fairer to Mr. Martin.” 

” Don’t see as how he has much claim on you/' replied 
Mr. Sleighter. "But that’s your own business. Say, 
there he comes now. Look here, my oiler is open unni 
six o’clock. After that it’s a new de^. Take it or leaviP 
it. I will be at your store,” 

” Very well,” said Mr. Gwynne stiffly. 

Mr. Sleighter was distinctly annoyed and disappointed. 
A few^ minutes’ longer pressure, he was convince, would 
have practically closed a deal which would have netted 
Mm a considerable profit. ” Dum old fool,” he muttered 
to himself as he pasm out of the room. 

In the hallway Mrs. Gwynne's kindly welcome baited 
him. She greeted him as would a friend. Would 
he not sit down lor a few moments ? No, he was busy. 
Mr. Sleighter was quite determined to get away from hex 
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**Tho children were delighted with your desctiption 
of your western home/* she said. **The free life, the 
beautiful hills, the mountains in the distance — must 
indeed be a lovely country.** ♦ ^ 

Mr. Sleighter was taken of! his guard. ** Yes, ma*am, 
that's lovdy country all right. They'd like it fine out 
there; and healthy too. It would make a man of that 
little kid of yours. He looks a little on the weak side 
to me. A few months in the open and you wouldn’t 

know him. The girls too ** 

** Come in here and sit down, won't you, Mr. Sleighter ? 
said Mrs. Gwynne. 

Mr. Sleighter reluctantly passed into the room and sat 
down. He knew he was taking a risk. However; his 
offer was already made and tlie deal he believed would 
be closed in the store by six o'clock. 

I suppose the land is all taken up out there ? ** said 
Mrs. Gwynne. 

** Oh, yes, mostly, unless away back. ‘ Folks are coming 
in all the time, but there's still lots of cheap land around.'* 
** Cheap land, is there ? " inquired Mrs. Gwynne, with a 
certain eagerness in her voice. ** Indeed 1 should have 
thought that that beautiful land would be vei^ dear." 

" Why, bless your heart, no. I know good land going 
for six — seven — eight — ten dollars an acre. Ten dollars is 
high for good farm lands ; for cattle %uns four dollars 
Ls good. No, there’s lots of good land lying around out 
of doors there. If these people around here could get 
their heads up long enough from grubbing in the muck 
they wouldn't slay here over night. They'd be hitting 
the trail for the West, you bet." 

Mrs. Gwynne turnM her honest ^es upon him. " Mr. 
Sleighter, l.want to ask your advice. I feel I can rely 
&pon you [" Durn it all, slie's gettin' her work in all right,** 
thought Mif. Sleighter to himself], and I am getting quite 
anxious in the matter.^ You see, my husband is deter- 
mined to leave tliis place. He wishes to try something 
else. Indeed, he must try something else. We must make 
a living, Mr. Sleighter/* Mrs. Gwynne’s voice became 
hurried and anxious. **We were delighted last night 
by your description of that wonderful country in the West, 
the children especially. I have been wondering if 
we might venture to try a small farm in that country-*- 
quite a small farm. We have a little money to invest. 

I thought I might be bold enough to ask you. 1 kiuiv 
your judgment would be good, and I felt somehow that 
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we could trust you. I hope I am not taking a liberty, 
but somehow I feel that you are not a stranger.'' * 

^'No, ma*am, certainly not," said Mr. Sleighter in a 
loud voice, his hope of securing " quick action on that 
deal ’’ growing dim. 

“ Do you happen to know any farm — a small farm — 
which we might be able to buy ? We hope to receive 
four thousand dollars for this place. I feel that it is 
worth a good deal more, but there are not many buyers 
about here. Then, of course, perhaps we value our place 
too highly. Then by your kind help we have got some- 
thing out of the business- -twelve hundred and fifty 
dollars, I think Mr. Gwynne said. We are most grateful 
to yo‘u for that, Mr. Sleighter." Her eyes beamcfl on him 
in a most disconcerting way. ** And so after our obliga- 
tions here are met wc might have about forty-five hundred 
dollars clear. Could we do anything witli that ? " 

" I donno, I donno," said Mr. Sleighter quickly and 
rising from his chair, " I will think it over. I have got 
to go now." 

At this moment Mr. Gwynne came into the room. " C)h, 

I am glad you are not gone, Mr. Sleighter. I have just 
told Mr. iClartin that I cannot accept his offer." 

" Cannot accept, Michael I " said Mrs. Gwynne, dismay 
in her voice and in her eyes. 

" I believe you Said your offer was good until six, Mr. 
Sleighter ? " 

" Oh, I say, Gwynne. let’s get out, let’s get over to the 
store. It's kind of hot here, and I've got to go. Come 
on over and we’ll clean up." Without a farewell word to 
cither of them, Mr. Sleighter passed rapidly from the room. 

"I do hope there’s nothing wrong, Michael," said his 
wife. " I fear I have made a mistake. 1 spoke to Mr. 
Sleighter about the possibility of getting a small farm ill* 
tlie West. You were so eager about it, Michael dear, 
and I spoke to Mr. Sleighter about it. 1 hope there is 
notliing wrong." 

" Don't worry, mother. I have his offer for five thousand 
doUars. Of course he is rather peculiar, I confess, but 

I believe " The door opened abruptly upon them, 

admitting Mr. Sleighter. 

" See here, Mr, Gwynne, I can't do no business with you." 

"Sir, you made me an offer for my farm,". said Mr. 
Gwynne indignantly, ** and I have just refused an offer 
from Mr. Martin on account of yours." 

" Oh, we'U cut all that out," said Mr. Sleighter, whose 
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voice aiid maimer indicated strange eaccttement. ** Now 
don't talk. Listen to me» my son. You ain't got any 
right to bo around with business men i^how. 

Now I am going to do a little business for you, if you will 
allow me, ma'am. I take it you want to get away from 
here." Mr. Gwynne nodded, gazing at him in astonish- 
ment. ** You want to go West.’* Again Mr. Gwynne 
^ nodded. “ Well, there’s only one sp6t in the West— 

* Alberta. You want a farm/* 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Gwynne. 

“ Yes, certainly,** said Mrs. Gwynne. 

** There’s just one farm that will suit you, an* that’s 
Lakeside Fann, Wolf Willow, Alberta, owned by H. P. 
Sleighter, £sq., who’s going to stump you to a trade. 
Five hundred acres, one hundred broke an’ a timber 
lot ; a graiuiry ; stables and corral, no good ; house, 
fair to middlin'. Two hundred an’ fifty acres worth 
teu dollars at least, best out of doors ; cattle run, two 
hundred acres, worth five; swamp and sleugh, fifty 
acres, only good to look at but mighty pretty in the momin* 
at sun-up. Not much money in scenery though. Build- 
ing wo^ between two and three thousand. Your plant 
here is worth about six thousand. I know* I ofiered 
you five thousand, but I was buyin’ then and now I am 
buyin’ and sellin’. Anyway, I guess it's about even, 
an’ we’ll' save you a lot 'of trouble aI^ time an’ money. 
An’ so, if you really want a western farm, yon might 
just as well have mine. 1 did not think to sell. Of course 
I knew 1 must sell in the long run, but couldn’t just see 
my place in anybody dse’s hands. Somehow it seems 
dmerent though to see you folks on it. You seem to fit. 
Anyway, there’s the offer. What do you say ? ” 

*’ Sit down, Mr. Sleighter,’* said Mr. Gwynne. *' This 
*is a ratlicr surprising propotatiou.” 

Mrs. Owynne's eyes grew soft. Michael, I think it is 
wonderful.” 

But Mr. Gwynne would not look at his wife. '* Let 
me see, Mr. Sleighter, your farm, you say, with buildii^s 
is worth about six thousand to sixty-five hundred. Mine 
is wor^ from fifty-five hundred to six thousand. 1 will 
take your offer and pay tlie difference.** 

' Oh, come off your p^ch,** said Mr. Sleighter. ” You*re 
^ doin’, the highrfalutin Vere de Vere act now. Listen to* 
me.' The deal is as level as I can figger it. Your fa^m 
. and store with the machine business suit me all light. * 
, I feel 1 can place my boy right here for a while anyway. 
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My iaEm« 1 bdieive, would suit you better than anythin* 
ielse you can get. Theresa my offer. Take it or leairt 
it.*' 

**I think we will take it, kir. Sleighter/' said Mm 
Gwynne. *' Michael dear. 1 feel Mr. Sleighter is rights 
and bmides I know he is doing us a great kindness.*' 

" Kindness, ma’am, not at ail. Business is business, 
and that’s all there is to it. Well. I’ll be goin*. Think , 
it over, get the papers fixed up by to-morrow. No. don’t " 
thank me. Good-bye.” 

Mrs. Gwynne followed him to the door, her face flushed, 
her eyes aglow, a smile hovering uncertainly about her lips. 

You are a good man. Mr. Sleighter.** she said, looking 
at him with misty eyes. 

** A good mani ’* Mr. Sleighter was seized with a cougb. 

A good man 1 Good Lord, ma’am I nobody never found 
it out but you — dura that cough anyway.” And still 
troubled by his cough Mr. Sleighter hurried down the path 
■ to the gate and out on to the road. 

Once resolved to break up their home in Eastern Canada, 
the Gwyipes lost no lime in completing their arrange- 
ments for the transportation of themselves and their 
household gods and such of their household goods as 
Mr . Sleighter advis^. to the new western country. 

Somewhere in the c<ur was found a place for Rosie, the 
cow. a remarkable milker and ” worth her weight in butter.** 
as Mr. Sleighter said, and for Rover. Larric's collie dog, 
who stood to him as comrade, almost as a brother. A 
place in the car. too. was found for Joe Gagneau who from 
the first morndht of the announced departure had expressed’ 
his determination to accompany Larry no matter at wtxat 
cost or against whose opposition. ^ 

In due time the car. packed with the Gwynne household 
goods and treasures and in charge of the two superla- 
tively happy boys, with Rosie and Rover to aid in pro- 
viding them with sustenance and protection, set forth 
Westward Ho ! Mr. Gwynne rode in the caboose of the 
train to which his car was attached. Mrs. Gwynne and 
tl|pie girls were to foll<.»w by passenger train and would 
doubtless be found awaiting them on their arrival at 
Winnipeg. 

The journey westw«ird was to the boys full of interest 
and adventure. At Toronto they picked up a stowaway, 
*who, taking advantage of their aheence. boarded the car 
and made himself a behind some bales of hay. Upon 
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discovery by Rovet, he made so piteous an appeal for 
refuge from some pursuing terror which he declined td 
specify, that the boys agreed to conceal him a nj^/it and 
a day till they were well on their way along the north 
shore of Lake Superior. When I^arry’s conscience made 
further concealment a burden greater than could be borne. 
Mr. G Wynne was taken into the boys’ confidence and. 
after protest, agreed to make arrangement with the rail- 
road authorities whereby Sam — for that was the stowa- 
way’s name — might retain his place in the car. 

lie W'as a poor, wretched creature, reminding I.arry of 
tlie scarecrow which he had put up in their garden the 
summer before. He was thin beyond anything the boys 
hn() ever seen. His face was worn and old and came to a 
peak at the nose, which gave him the appearance of a 
inonsicr rat. a resemblance emphasised hy the little blink- 
\ng, ycd-T\mmcd eyes. His hair was closely cropped and 
of briliiant carioiy colour. 

But he had seen life in a great city and had gathered 
a store of worldly wisdom, not all of which was for his 
good, and a repertoire of accomplishments that won him 
sidmiration and wonder from the simple couptry boys. 
He had all the new ragtime songs and dances, which he 
rendered to his own accompaniment on an old" battered 
banjo He was a contortionist of q^ilc unusual clever- 
ness, while his fund of stories never ran drj^ throughout 
the seven days’ journey to Winnipeg. He set himself 
uiih the greatest assiduity to impart liis accomplishments 
to the boys, and by the time the party had reached the 
end of the first stage in their westward journey. Sam had 
the satisfaction of observing that liis pupils bad made 
very satisfactory progress, both with the clog dancing 
nnd with the ragtime songs. Besides thi.s, he had made 
for himself an assured place in their affection, and even 
Mr. Gwynne had come to feel such an interest in the bit 
of human driftwood flung up against him, that he decided 
to offer the waif a chance to his foituue in the West. 



CHAPTER VI 
Jans Brown 

Mr. D. Brown was a busy man. but ho never failed to 
bo in his place at the foot of the tablo every day punc- 
tually at lialf-past twelve, solely because* at that hour 
his little daughter Jane would show her grave and earnest 
and dark brown, almost swarthy face at the head. Eight 
years ago another iace used lo appear there, also grave, 
earnest, but very lair and very lovely to look upon, to the 
doctor the fairest of all faces on the earth. The little, 
plain, swarthy-faced child the next day after that lovely 
face had been for ever shut away from the doctor's eyes 
was placed in her high chair at the head of the table, at 
first only a£ the lunch hour, but later at all meal times 
before the doctor to look at. And it was an ever-recurring 
joy to the lonely man to discover in the little grave face 
before him fleeting glimpses of the other face so tenderly 
loved and so long vanished. 

The forenoon had been hot and trying, and Dr. Brown, 
having boon detained in his office beyond his regular 
hour, had been more than usually hurried in his round 
of morning calls, and hence was more than ordinarily 
tired with his morning's work. At his door Die little 
girl met him. 

** Como in, papa, I know you're hot," she said, love 
and reproach in her face, " because 1 was hot myself, 
and you will need a nice, cool drink. 1 had one and yours 
is in here." She led him into the study, hovering about 
him with little touches and pushes. " You ought not to 
have taken so long a round this morning," she said mtU 
gentle severity. " I know you went out to St. James to 
see Mrs. Kale, and you know quite well she doesn't need 
you. It w'ould do in the afternoon. And it was awful 
hot in school." 

" Avrful ? " said the doctor. 

Well, very exceedingly then — and the kids were very 
tired and Bliss Mutton was as cross as anything." 

S» 
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It was no wonder. How many kids were there 
her to watch ? " 

** Oh, papa, you said * kids * I " 

** 1 was just quoting my young daughter." ^ 

" And she said we were to get out this afternoon an 
hour earlier," continued Jane, ignoring his criticism, " and 
so I am going to take my bicycle and go with Nora and 
the girls down to the freight sheds." 

" The freight sheds ? " 

" Yes, Larry and Joe have come in, and Rover and 
Rosie — she's cow, and they milked her every day 

twice and drank the milk, and they used to have their 
meals together in the car." 

" Rosie, too ? Very interesting indeed." 

" Now, papa, you must not laugh at me. It is very 
interesting. They all came for days and da]^ together, 
in the car from somewhere down East, Ontario, 1 think. 
And Mr. Gwynne says they are just like a circus. And 
they play instruments and dance." 

" Wiat, Rosie too ? How clever of her I " 

The child's laugh rang out joyously. " Oh, papa, 
that's awfully funny. And we're going down on our 
wheels. Nora can ride now, you know, and she's going 
to take Ethel May's wheel. It's awfully hard to ride, but 
Nora's as strong as Kathler*ii." 

" Well, well," said her father, gredtly interested in this 
exciting but somewhat confused tale. "Just wait until 
1 wash my hands and then you shall tell me what it all 
means. Thank you for this deliciously cool lemonade. 
It is very refreshing. You will tell me all about it at 
lunch." 

The lunch hour was devoted first of all to disentangling 
from the mess the individual members of the car party, 
which after an adventurous journey across half a continent 
had apparently made camp at the Winnipeg freight sheds. 
Then followed the elucidation of the details of the plan 
by which the camp was to be attacked and raided during 
the afternoon. 

, " Now that 1 have a fairly clear conception of whom 
lArry, Joe, Sam, Rosie and Rover are — 1 think I have 

them right " 

Exactly, papa.*' 

" I vdsh to find out just who are to form the advance 
par^ the scouting party." 

" Tlie scouting party ? I don't know what you mea^ 
Bttt Nen^yoo know Nora ? " « 
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** Certainly, the little black-eyed Irish Terrier— terror* 
I mean/' 

“ Oh, papa, she's Just lovely and she‘s my friend." 

" Is she, dear, then 1 apologise, but indeed 1 meant 
nothing derogatory to her. 1 greatly like her, she is 
so spunky." 

" Yes. there's Nora and Kathleen, Nora's sister, and 
perhaps Hazel— you know Hazel, papa. Hazel Sleif^ter ? " 

'* The western girl — not at all wild and woolly though. 
A very modern and very advanced young lady, isn't she ? " 

" Oh, I don't know what yo«i mean, papa. She says 
she may go down, but 1 don't think she likes going with 
a lot of Uds. You know she has her hair up. She has 
to have it up in the store. She can get off if she can fool her 
boss, she says. So we’re all going down and we may bring 
Larry home vrith us, Mrs. Sleighter soys. Though Mrs. 
Gwynne says there's not any room, they're so filled up now. 
And I said Larry could come here and Joe, too. But 1 am 
not so sure about Sam. I think ho must be awfully 
queer. Mr. Gwynne thinks he's queer." 

" It is quite po.ssib]e, indeed probable, my dear," assented 
her father. ^ 

" But I think Larry would be all right, and Joe. You 
see, we know them** 

" Oh, do we ? " ^ 

" Yes, certainly, papa. Larry is Nora’s brother. He's 
awfully clever. He’s only fifteen and ho passed the 
Entrance in Ontario and that's ever so much Imrdcr than 
here. He passed it before he was fourteen." 

" Before he was fourteen ! " replied her father. " Amaz- 
ing ! ’* • 

" And so we'll go down to the car and bring I.arry home 
with us, and perhaps his mother will let him cojue here. 
She did not say she would and you can’t tell. She's quiet, 
you know, but somehow she Isn't like Mrs. Sleighter. I 
don't think you could coax her to do what she didn't want." 

" 1 see. We are quite safe in your hands, little woman. 
You can do just as you and Mrs. Gwynne arrange." 

It followed that the scooting pai^ included not only 
Miss Hazel Sleighter, but also her big brother Tom, who 
being temporarily in the high school, more perhaps because 
of his size and the maturity of his bearing than by virtue 
of his educational qualifications, was at the present moment 
most chiefly concerned in getting into form his baseball 
team for the match the following Saturday in whidh the 
’^High School was to meet Ail Comers uudec eighteen. 
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The freight shed being on bis way to the practice ground, 
Tom deigned to join the party and to take in the circus 
car as he passed. The car dwellers were discongred on 
the open prairie not far from the freight shed, keeping 
guard over Rosie, who was stretching her legs after her 
railway journey. The boys were tassing a baseball to 
each other as Tom pedalled up on his wheel. 

** Hallo there, here you are,*' he shouted to Sam, holding 
up his hands for a catch. 

The ball came with such impact that Tom was distinctly 
jarred, and dropped the ball. With sJl his force he threw 
the ball back to Sam, who caught it with the ease of a 
professional and returned it with such vigour that again 
Tom dropped it. 

“ Let’s have a knock-up,*' he said, hitting a long fly. 

Sain flew after the ball with amazing swiftness, his 
scarecrow garments fluttering and flapping in the air, and 
caught it with an upward leap that landed him on his 
back breathless but triumphant. 

“ ^ay, you’re a crackcrjack,** said Tom ; “ licre's 

anothci.’' 

Meanwhile Larry was in the hands of his sjstcrs, who 
had delightedly kissexl him, to his sliame-facM chagrin, 
and introduced him to their new-found friends. 

” So this is Larry,” said Miss Haz^l Slcighter, greeting 
him with a dazzling smile. ” We have heard a lot about 
you. I think you must be quite wonderful. Come here, 
Tom. and meet your friends.” 

I'oor [.any ! In the presence of this radiant creature 
and of her well-dressed brother, he felt terribly conscious 
of the shabbiness of the second best suit which his mother 
had thought good enough for the journey in the car. 
Tom glanced at the slight, poorly dressed, palc-faccd 
lad who stood before him with an embarrassed, almost a 
beseeching look in his eyes. 

•' Can you play ball ? ” iisked Tom. 

**'Not much,” replied l.arry ; ” not like Sam. Come 
here, Sam,” he called, remembering that he had not intro- 
duced his friend. Sam shuffled over with an air of 
complete nonchalance. 

"This is Sam,” said Larry. "Sam— I have forgotten 
your name.” 

" Nolan," said Sam shortly. 

" Miss Hazel Slcighter,” said Larry. 

" How do you do. Miss Hazel,” Sam, sweeping her* 
an elaborate bow, and then gazing boldly into her eyes. 
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•' I hope you’re well. If you're as smart as you look, I 
guess you're way up in G." 

“I am quite well, thank you/' returned Miss Hazel, 
the angle of her chin indicating her most haughty air. 

'* Say, young lady, pass up the dully stuff/' replied Sam 
with a laugh. 

“ Well, I am off to the ball practice/’ said Tnm. Got 
a match on Saturday— -High School against the world. 
Won’t you come along, Sam ? It's only a little way 
down.” 

” All right,” Sam said cheerfully. “ So long, folks. Sea 
you later, Larry'. Au reservoir, young lady, as the camel 
said to the elephant when he asked what he’d have. If ope 
I see you later if not sooner — t*i ta ; ting-a-ling ; honk 
honk.” Again he swept Miss Hazel au elaborate bow. 

” Thinks he’s smart,” said lhal young lady, lifting her 
nose. ” He’s a regular scarecrow. \\ hi> in the world 
is he and where did he come from ? ” she demanded of 
Larry, who proceeded to account for Sam’s presence with 
their party. 

The visitors peered into the car and i)okcd into its 
recesses, discovered the food supplies for boy and l>ca.st, 
and inspected the dormitories under Larry’s guidance, 
wliilc the boy, who had recovered from his embarrassment, 
discoursed upon th^ wonderful experience of the journey. 
Miss Hazel flashed her great blue eyes and her white teeth 
upon him, shook all her frizzes in his face, smiled at him, 
chattered to him, jeered at him, flattered him with all 
the arts and graces of the practised flirt she was, until 
Larry, swept from his bearings, walked tlie clouds in a 
wonder-world t)f rosy lights and ravishing airs. His face, 
his eyes, his eager" words, his Ircmulous lips, were all 
eloquent of this new passion that poNSossed him. 

As for Miss Hazel, accustomed as she was to the dis- 
criminating admiration of her fclK'>w clerks, the sincerity 
and abandonment of tliis devotion was a.*? incense to her 
flirtatious soul. 

It was a happy afternoon for the boy, but when in- 
formed by his sisters of his mother’s (l(;.>irc that he should 
return with them, he was resolute in his refusal, urging 
many reasons why it was impossible that he should leave 
the car and his comrades. 'There was nothing for it but 
to leave liim there and report to his mother their failure. 

” I might have known/' she said. " He would never 
•come to a stranger's house in his old clothes. I will just 
bring down his best suit alter tea/'. 
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The dinner hour at Dr. 'Brown’s was fully occupied 
with an animated recital of the adventures of the after- 
noon. Each member of the car party was described with 
an accuracy and fullness of detail that would have surprised 
him. ; 

** And Larry is coming up here to-night when we bring 
him his good dothes/' .said Jane. 

** Oh, you are to bring him his good clothes, are you ? “ 
Yes, Mrs. G Wynne and 1 are taking them down in 
the carriage.’* 

“ Oh, in the carriage — Mrs. Gwynne *' 

“Yes, you know Oh, here's Nora at the door. 

Excuse me, papa. I am sure it is important.” 

She ran to the door and in a moment or two returned 
with a note. “ It’s for you, papa, and I know it’s about 
the carriage." She watched her father somewhat anxiously 
as he read the note. 

** Umm-um. Very good, very nice and proper. Cer- 
tainly. Just say to Mrs. Gwynne that we arc very pleased 
to be able to serve lier with the carriage, and that we hope 
Larry will do us the honour of coming to us." 

Jane nodded ddigbtedly. " I know, papa. ^ 1 told her 
that already. But I'll tdl her this is ^e answer to the 
note.” 

Under Jane’s direction and care t]^ey made their visit 
to the car, but on their return no Larry was with them. 
He would come after the picnic, and baseball game to- 
morrow, perhaps, but not to-night. His mo&cr was 
plainly disappointed, and indeed a little hurt. She could 
not understand her son. It was not his clothes after all, 
as she had thought. She i>ondered over*hi5 last words 
spoken os ho bade lier farewell at the car door, and was 
even more mystiherl. 

“ I’ll be glad when we get to our own place again," he 
said. “ I hate to be beholden to anybody. We're as 
good as any of th^ anyway." The bitterness in his 
tone mystified her still more. 

It was little Jane who supplied the key to the myster>'. 
" I don't think he likc.s Tom very much," said the little 
-girl. 

The picnickeis who went out to the park early in the 
day were driven for refuge from the blaring sun to the 
trees and bashes, where prostrated by the heat they lay 
iimp and flaccid upon the grass. Miss Hazel Slcighter 
who for some reason wluch she could not explain to herself 
liad joined the first contingent of pioiicfcm, was crosss, 
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distinctly and obviously cross. The heat was trying to 
her nepres, but worse, it made her face red — ^red all over. 
Her pink parasol intensified the glow upon her face. 

** What a fool I was to come, in this awful heat/’ she 
said to hers^. **They won’t be here for hours, and I 
will be just like a wash-rag.” 

Nor was Larry enjoying the picnic. The material 
comforts in the form of sandwiches, cakes and pics, 
gloriously culminating in lemonade and ice cream, while 
contributing a temporary pleasure, could not obliterate 
a sense of misery wrought in him by Miss Hazel’s chilly 
indifference. That young lady, whose smiles so lavishly 
bestowed only yesterday had made for him a new heavext 
and a new earth, had to-day merely threwn him a passing 
glance and a careless ” H.allo.” as she floated by intent 
on bigger game. 

In addition, the boy was conscious of .an overpowering 
lassitude that increased as the day wore on. His misery 
and its chief cause had not escaped the observing eyes 
of the little maid, Jane Brown, whose clear and incisive 
voice was distinctly audible as she confided to her friend 
Nora her disappointment in Miss Hazel. 

She woft’t look at him to-day,” she said. ” She's just 
waiting for the boys to come. She’ll bo nicer then.” 

There was no animus in the voice, only surprise and 
disappointment. To* Larry, however, the fact that the 
secret tragedy of his soul was thus laid bare, filled him 
with a sudden rage. Ho cast a wrathful eye upon the 
little maid. She met his glance with a placid smile, 
volunteering the cheerful remark. “ They won't be long 
now.” • 

A fury possessed the boy. ” Oh, shut up. will you ? ” 
he said, glaring at her. 

For a moment little Jane looked at him. surprise, dismay, 
finally pity succeeding each other in tlie deep blue eyps. 
Hastily she glanced about to sec if others iiad heard 
the outburst. She was relieved to note that only Joe 
and Nora were near enough to hear. She settled herself 
down in a position of greater comfort and confided to 
her friend Nora with an air of almost maternal solicitude, 
I believe he has a pain. 1 am sure he has a pain.” 

Lany sprang to his feet and, without a glance at his 
anxious tormentor, said : ” Come on. Joe, let’s go for a 
hunt in the woods.” . 

• Jana looked wistfully after the departing boys. ” I 
wish they would ask us, Nora. Don't you ? I thihk be 
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is nice when he isn't mad/* she said. To which Nora 
firmly assented. 

A breeze from the west and the arrival of ^e High 
School team, resplendent in their new baseball uniforms, 
brought to the limp loiterers under the trees a reviving 
life and interest in ^e day's doings. 

It was due to Jane that Sam got into the game, for 
when young Frank Stuart was searching for a suitable 
left fielder to complete the All Comers team, he spied 
seated among the boys the little girl. 

Hallo, Jane ; in your usual place, I see I ** he called 
out to her as he passed. 

Hallo, Frank ! she called to him brightly. “ Frank ! 
Frank i '* she cried, after the young man had passed, 
springing up and running after him. 

I am in a hurry, Jane ; 1 must get a man for left 
field." 

" But, Frank," she said, catching his arm, for young 
Smart was a great fiicnd of hers and of her father's. " I 
want to tell you. You see that funny boy under the 
tree," she continued, loworuig her voice. Well, he's a 
splendid player. Tom ilocsn't want him to play, and I 
don't either, because 1 want the High Schobl to beat. 
But it would not be fan* not to tell you, would it ? " 
Young Smart looked at her curiously. " Say, little 
girl, you’re a sport. Ami is lie a goo8 player ? " 

" Oh, he's splendid, but he’s queer — I mean he looks 
queer. He’s awfully funny. But that doesn’t matter, 
does it ? " 

" Not a hair, if ho can play ball. What’s his name ? ’’ 
'* Sam — something." « 

" Sam Something ? That is a funny name." 

" Oh, you know, Sam. 1 don’t know his other name.’* 
** Well, I’ll try him, Jane," said young Smart, moving 
toward the boy and followed by the eager eyes of the 
little girl. 

" 1 say, Sam," said Smart, " we ^^\\t a man for left 
field. Will you take a go at it ? ’’ 

" Too hot," grunted Sam. 

" Oh, you won't find it too hot when you get started. 
Rip off your coat and get into the game. You can play, 
can'tyou?" 

Aw, what yer givin’ us. 1 guess I can give them 
ginks a few pointers." 

" Well, come on.” • 

" Too hot,*’ said Sam, 
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Jane pulled young Smart by the sleeve. " Tell him you 
Fill give him a jersey/* she said in a low voice. *' His 
shirt is torn." 

Again young Smart looked at Jane \?ith scrutinising 
eyes. , '* You’re a wonder/* he said. 

" Come along, Sam. You haven’t got your sweater 
with you, but 1 will get one for you. Get into the bush 
there and change." 

With apparent reluctance, but with a gleam in his little 
red eyes, Sam slouched i to the woods to make the change, 
and in a few momenta came forth and ran to take his 
position at left held. 

The baseball match turned out to be a mere setting 
for the display of the eccentricities and superior base- 
ball qualities of Sam, which apparently quite outclassed 
those of his team mates in the match. After three dis- 
astrous innings, Sam caused hhnself to be movetl first to 
the position of short stop, and later to the pitcher s box, 
to the immense advantage of his side, altliough, ov.ing 
to the lead obtained by the enemy, liis prowess was unable 
to ward off defeat from All Comers. Yet under his inryura- 
tion and skilful generalship, the team made such a brilliant 
recovery oi form and came so neiir victory that Sam was 
carried from the field in triumph shoulder high and de|);irtccl 
with his now and enthusiastically grateful romrad*?s to 
a celebration. • 

Larry, however, was much too miserable and much 
too iinhay)py for anything like a colcbrntifMi. Tlie boy 
was onjjrcssed with a feeling of loiiflincts:;, and wa*; I'oii- 
scious chiefly of a desire to .reach his car and ci tiwl into 
his bed there apiong the straw. Stumbling blindly along 
the dusty road, a cheery voice haile<l him. 

Hallo, Larry I *' It was Jane seated bcsivle her father 
in his car. 

*' Hallo! ” he answered faintly and just glanced at her 
as the car passed. 

But soon the car pulled up. " Como on, Larry, wo’ 11 
take you liome,” said Jane. 

" Oh, I’m .all right,” said Larry, forcing !ii.< lips into li'.s 
old smile and resolutely plodding on. 

” Better come up, my boy.” said tljc doctor. 

** I don’t mind walking, sir," replied Larry, stubbornly 
determined to go his lonely way. 

" Come here, boy," said the doctor, regarding him 
keenly. Larry came over to the wheel. ” Why, Iv^y, 
is the matter ? " The doctor took hold of his hand 
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Lax^ gripped the wheel hard. He was feettng desper- 
ately iU and unsteady on his legs, but still his lips twisted 
themsrives into a smile. ** Fm all right, sir.** ^e said ; 

Tve got a headache and it was pretty hot out were.*' 

But even as he spoke his face grew white and he swayed 
on his feet. In an instant the doctor was out of his car. 
** Get in, lad/' he said briefly, and Larry, surrendering, 
climbed into the back seat, fighting fiercely meanwhile 
to prevent the tears from showing in his eyes. Keeping 
up a brisk and cheerful conversation with Jane in regard 
to the game, the doctor drove rapidly toward his home. 

*' You will come in with us, my boy,*' said the doctor 
as they reached his door. 

By this time Larry was past all power of resistance 
and yielded himself to the authority of the doctor, who 
had him upstairs and into bed within a few minutes of 
his arrival. A single word Larry uttered during this 
process. **Tell my mother/’ and then sank into a long 
nightmare, through which there mingled dim shapes and 
quiet voices, followed by dreamless sleep, and an awaken- 
to weakness that made the lifting of his eyelids an 
effort and the movement of his hand a weariness. The 
first object that loomed intelligible through* the fog in 
which he seemed to move was a little plain face with 
great blue eyes carrying in them a cloud of maternal 
anxiety. Suddenly the cloud brokfl and the Sun burst 
through in a joyous riot, for in a voice that seemed to 
him unfamiliar and remote Larry uttered the single word, 
“ Jane.’* 

" Oh,“ cried the little girl rapturously. ** Oh, Larry, 
wait.” She slipped from the room and returned in a 
moment with his mother, who came quickly to his side. 

You are rested, dear,*’ she said, putting 'her hand 
under his head. ” Drink this. No, don’t lift your head. 
Now then, go to sleep again, darling,” and, stooping down, 
she kissed him softly. 

” Why — are — ^you— crying ? " he asked faintly. ” What’s 
the—matter ? ” 

” Notliing, darling ; you are better. Just sleep.’* 

” Better ? — have— I — ^becu— sick ? ” 

** Yeft, you have been sick,” said his mother. 

” Awfully sick,” said Jane solemnly. ** A whole wedr 
sick. But you are all right now,” she added brightly, 
” and so is Joe, and Sam, and Rover and Rosie. I saw 
them all this morning and 3rouknow we have been prayiqg 
and praying and ” 
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**Now hit will sleep, Jane/' said his mother, genBy 
touching the little girFs brown tangle of hair. 

" Yes, he will sleep ; oh, I*m just awful thankful," said 
Jane, suddenly rushing out of the room. 

'' Dear little girl," said the mother. " She has been so 
anxious and so helpful — a wonderful little nurse/' 

But Larry was fast asleep, and before he was interested 
enough to make inquiry about his comrades in travel tlie 
car in charge of Joe and Sam, with Mr. Gwyiinc in the 
caboose, w^ far on its way to Alberta. After some 
days Jane was allowed to entertain the sick boy, Ob was 
her custom with her father, by giving an account of her 
day's diongs. 'Vhese were happy days for them both. 
Between the bo3' and the girl Uie beginnings of a great 
friendship sprang up. 



CHAPTER VII 

The Ctrl of the Wood I.ot 

JtTNE, and tlie sun flooding with a golden shimmer a 
land of tawny prairie, biollwy hills, wooded valleys and 
mountain peaks white with eternal snows, touching with 
silver a stream which, glacier-born, hurled itself down 
mountain sides in fairy films of mist, rushed through 
canons in a mad torrent, hurried between hills in a swollen 
flood, meandered along wide valleys in a full-lipped tide, 
lingered in a placid lake in a bit of lowland banked with 
po])lar bluffs, and do onward past ranchstead and home- 
stead to the great Saskatchewan and Father Ocean, 
prairie and hills, valleys and mountains, river and lake, 
making a wonder world of light and warmth and colour 
and joyous life. 

Two riders on rangey bronclios, followed by two Russian 
boarhounds, climbed the trail that went winding up 
among the hills towards a height whirli broke abruptly 
into a ridge of bare rock. Upon the ridge they paused. 

••There! Can you beat lhat ? If so, where?’* The 
lady swept her gauntletted hand toward the scene below. 
Mrs. Waring-Gaunt was tall, strongly made, handsome 
with that comeliness which perfect health and out-of- 
doors life combine to give, her dark hair, dark flashing 
eyes, straight nose, wide, full-lipped curving mouth, and 
a chin whose chiselled firmness was softened but not 
weakened by a dimple, making a picture good to look upon. 

•• There ? ” she cried again. *' tell me, can you beat it f ” 
Glorious ! S^^bil, utterly and splendidly glorious I " 
said her brother, hw eyes sweeping the picture below. 
**And yon too, Sybil,” he said, turning his eyes upon 
her. “ This country has done you well. By Jove, what 
a transformation from the whito-faced, willowy 

“ Weedy — said she. 

•'Well, as it’s no longer true, weedy — woman that 
faded out of I.qpdon. bow many — ;Aght years ago ! 

' Ten years, ten long, glorio«>, splendid years.” 

62 
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“ Ten years 1 Surely not ten I *’ 

“ Yes, ten beautiful years.’* 

“ I wish to Gocl I liad come with you then. I might 
have been— well, I should have been saved some bumps 
and a ghastly cropper at last." 

" ‘ Cut it out,' Jack, as the boys say here. En avaiit t 
We never look back in this land, but ever forward." 

" You must have had some difficult days, old girl, in 
this awful land. Ves, yes, I know it's glorious, especially 
on a day hkc this and in a light like this ; but after all, 
you are away from the world, away from everybody, and 
shut off from everything, from afe, art— how' coiihl y^ni 
stick it ? " 

" Jack, are you sympathising with me ? J.cL me tell 
you your sympathy is wasted. I have had lonely days 
in this land, of course. When Tom was off on bu.siness'— 
Oh! tliat man has been perfct'tly splendid. He's been — 
well, I can’t tell you all he has been to me — father, mother, 
husband, chum, he's been to me, and more. And he s 
made good in the country, too. His ranch is quite a 
success. Then he is always busy organi/iug various sorts 
of industries in the country —dairying, lumbering and that 
sort of thing. He has introduced thorouglibrcd stock, 
ke helps witli the schools, the churches, the Agricultural 
Institutes. Ill sJiort, he is doing his part to bring this 
country to its best.* -\u<I this, you know', is the iincst 
bit of all Canada ! ’ ' 

Her brother laughed. " Pardon me," he said, " there 
are so many of these ‘ iincst bits.' In Nova Scotia, in 
Quebec, I have found tliem. The people of Ontiiiiu are 
certain that th^ ’ finest bit * is in their province, while in 
British Columbia they are ready to liglit if one su^jgcsls 
anything to the contrary." 

" I knovr. I know. 1 1 is perfectly .splendid of them . \'ou 
know wc Canadians arc quite foolish about om* country." 

" Wc Canadians ! " 

" Yes. Wc Canadians. What else ? Wc arc cjuito 
mad about the future of our country And that is wJiy 
I wanted you to come out here. Jack. 'J'hcrc is so much 
a man like you might do with your brains and training. 
Ves. Your Oxford training is none too good for this 
country, and your brain none too clever for this big work 
of laying the foundations of a great Empire. This is big 
enough for tlic biggest of you. Bigger, even, than the 
thing you were doing at home. Jack. Oh, I heard all 
aoout it t " 
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" You heard all aboirt it ? I hope not. I hope jon 
have not heard of the awful mess I made of tilings.'"^ 

Nonsense, Jack ! ‘ Forward ' is the word heie. Here 
is an empire in the making, another Britain, gremr, finer, 
and without the hideous inequalities, injustices, and foolish 
class distinctions of the old/' 

'' My God ! Sybil, you sound like Lloyd George himself t 
Please don’t recall that ghastly radicalism to me." 

" Never mind what it sounds like. You will get it top. 
We all catch it here, especially Old Country folk. For 
instance, look away to the left tliere. See that little 
clump of buildings beside the lake just through the poplars. 
There is a family of Canadians typical of the best, the 
Gwynnes, our closest neighbours, (^ood Irish stock, they 
are. They came two years after wc came. Lost their 
little bit of money. Suffered, my ! ,how they must have 
suffered ! though they were too proud to tell any of us. 
The father is a gentleman, finely educated, but with no 
bu^ess ability. The mother all gold and grit, an heroic 
little woman who kept the family together. The eldest 
boy of fifteen or suttcen, rather delicate when he came, 
but fearfully plucky, had helped amazingly. He taught 
the school, putting his money into the farm year alter^ 
year. While teaching the school ho somehow managed* 
to grip hold of the social life of this community in a 
wonderful way, preached for Mr. Rhye, taught a Bible 
Class for him, quite unique in its way : organised a kind 
of Litcrary-Social-Chorai-Minstrel Club and has added 
tremendously to the life and gaiety of the neighbourhood. 
Wliat we shall do when he loaves, 1 know not. You will 
like them, I am sure. Wo can drop in thi^re our way; 
if you like." : 

" Ah, well, perhaps some time later. They all sound 
rather terribly industrious and efficient for a mere slacker 
like m 3 rself." 

Along the trail they galloped, following the dogs for a 
mile or so until chocked by a full flowing stream. 

.**1 i^y. Willow Crock is really quite in flood," said his 
sister. " The hot sun has brought down the snows, 3 fOu ' 
know. The logs are running, too. We will have to go 
a bit ^refully. Hold well up to the stream and watch 
the logs. Keep your eye on the bank opposite. No,,^'; 
no, ke^.np, follow me. Look out, or you ^11 get4hto 
deep water. Keep to the right. I^ere, that's better." 

** I say/' said her brother, as his horse clambered out 
of the swollen stream; ** s rather a close thing fio 
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a ducking. Awfully like the veldt streams, you kuow. 
Ice cold, too, I fancy.** 

•• Ice cold, indeed-— glacier water, and these logs make 
it very awkward. The Gwynnes must be running down 
their timber and firewood. We might just run up and 
look in on them. It's only a mile or so. Nora will bo 
there. She will be * bossing the job,* as she says. It 
wil|l be rather interesting.'* 

Well, I hope it is not too far, for I assure you I am 
getting quite ravenous.** 

No, come along, there's a g< jd trail here.” 

A smart canter brought them to a rather pretentious 
homestead with considerable barns and outbuildings 
attached. ” This is the Switzers* place.” said Mrs. Waring- 
Gaunt. ” Gcrman-Americans, old settlers and quite well 
off. The father owned the land on wliich Wolf Willow 
village stands. He made quite a lot of money in real 
estate — village lots and farm lands, you know. He is 
an excellent farmer and ambitious for his faniily- -0110 
sou and one daughter. They arc quite plain people. 
They live like -well, like Germans, you know. The 
mother is a^re^mlar hausfrau ; the daughter, quito uic<.\ 
plays the violin beautifully. It was hroni her young 
Gwynne got his violiuiug. The son went to college in 
the States, then to (Germany for a couple of years. IIo 
came back here a year ago, terribly Cieriuan and toriibly 
military, heel clicking, ramrod back, and all that sort 
of tiling. Musical, loo, awfully clever ; rather think ho 
has political ambitions. We’ll not go in to-day. Some 
day, perhaps. Indeed, we must be neighbourly in tliis 
country. But the Switzers are a little trying.” 

” Why know them at all ? ” 

” There you arc ! ” cried his sister. ” Fancy living 
beside people in this country and not knowing them. 
Now we begin to climb a bit here. Then there are good 
stretches further along where we can hurry.” 

But it seemed to her brother that the good stretches 
were rather fewer and shorter than the others, for the 
sun was overhead when they pulled up their horses, 
steaming and ready enough to halt, in a small clearing 
in the midst of a thick bit of forest. The timber was for 
the main part of soft woods, poplar, yellow and black, 
cottonwood, and further up among hills spruce and red 
pine. In centre of the clearing stood a rough log 
cabin with a wide porch running around two sides. Upon 
this porch a young girl was to be seen busy over a cook 
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stove. At tte noise of the approaching horses the girl 
turned from her work and looked across the clearing at 
ihjem, % 

" Heavens above ! who is that, Sybil ? ” gasped her 
brotixcr. 

' Mrs. Waring-Gaunt gave a delighted little cry. ** Oh, 
my dear, you arc really back." In a moment she was 
off her horse and rushing toward the girl with her arms 
outstretched. " Kathleen, darling ! Is it you ? ibid 
you have really grown, t believe I Or is it your hair ? 
Come, let me introduce you to my brother." 

Jack Romayne was a Voung ihan with thirty years of 
experience of the normal life of the well-bom Englishman, 
during which time he had often known what it was to 
liave his senses stirred and his pulses quickened by the 
sight of one of England's fair women, than whom none 
of fresher and fairer beauty are to be found in all the 
world ; yet never had he found himself anything but 
master of his speech and behaviour. But to-day. when, 
in obedience to his sister’s call, he moved across the little 
clearing toward the |;irl standing at her side, he seemed 
to lose consciousness of himself and control of his powers 
of action. He liras instead faintly conscious that a girl 
of tall and slender grace, with an aura of golden hair 
about a face lovelier than he had ever known, was looking 
at him out of eyes as blue as the prairie crocus and as shy 
and sweet, that she laid her hand in his as if giving Mm 
something of herself, that holding her hand how long he 
knew not. ho found himself gazing through those eyes of 
translucent blue into a soul of unstained purity as one 
might gaze into a shrine, and that he cbntinued gazing, 
until the blue eyes clouded and the fair face lushed 
crimson, that then, without a word, he turned from her. 
thrilling with a new gladness which seemed to fill not 
only his soul but the whole world as well. 

" My dear child," again exclaimed Mrs. Waring-Gannt. 
** 1 declare yon have actually grown taller and grown — a 
great many other things that 1 may not tell you. What 
have they done to you at that wonderful s<±ool ? Did 
you love it ? *' 

The girl flushed with a quick emotion. " Oh. Mrs. 
Waring-Gaunt. it was really wonderful. I had siHdi a 
good time and every one was lovely to me. I did not 
know people could be so kind. But it is good to get back 
Home again to them aU. and to you, and to all this/* She 
waved her band to the losest about her. 
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“jlUtd who are up here to-day; and what are you doing ?** 
inquired Mrs. Waring-Gaunt. 

" In the meantiaie. I am preparing dinner/* said the girl 
with a laugh. ov 

**'Dinnerl*' exclaimed Jack Romayne. who had mean- 
time drawn near, determined to rehabilitate himself in 
the eyes of this girl as a man familiar with the decencies 
of polite society. Dinner I It smells so good and we 
are desperately hungry.*' 

** Yes/* cri^ Mrs. Waring-Gaunt. “ My brother de- 
clared he was quite faint more ban an hour ago, and now 
1 am sure he is." 

" Fairly ravenous." 

" But I don’t know." said the girl, with serious aiociety 
on her face. " You see, we have onlv pork and fried 
potatoes. But we have plenty of bread and tea. Would 
you stay ? " 

" It sounds really very nice." said Mrs. Wariiig-Gaunt. 

" It would be awfully jolly of you, and I promise not 
to cat too much," said the young' man. " 1 am actually 
faint with hunger, and a cup of tea appears necessary to 
revive me.** 

" Of coufke. stay,** said the girl, with quick sympathy. 
“We can't give you much, but we can* give you some- 
thing." 

" Oh ho I ** 

" O-h'O-o-o-h 1 O-h-o-o-o-h 1 ** A loud call came from 
the woods. 

" There's Nora," said Kathleen. “ O-o-o-o-o-h I 
O-o-o-o-o-h I ** The girl's answering call was like the 
winding of a silver horn. “ Hero she is." 

Out from the woods, striding into the clearing, came a 
young girl dressed hi workmanlike garb in short skirt, 
leggings, and jersey, vnth a soft black hat on the black 
tumbled locks. " Hallo, Kathleen, dinner ready ? I'm 
famished. Oh, Mrs. Waring-Gaunt, glad to see you." 

“ And my brother, Nora, Mr. Jack Romayne, just come 
from Enghmd, and hungry as a bear." 

" Just from England ? And hungry ? Well, we are 
glad to see you, Mr. Romayne." The' girl came forward 
with a quick step and frankly offered her brown, strong 
band. “ We're awfully glad to see you, Mr. Romayne/* 
die repeated. " 1 ^ought to be embanassed, I know, only 
I am so hungry.'* 

Just my fix, Mias Nora,'* said the young man. "lam 
amdons to be polite. 1 led we diould decline the 

08 
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invitation to dinner which your sister has pressed upon 
ns ; we know it is a shame to drop in on you like this 
unprepared, but 1 am so hungry, and really tluit smeH 
is so irresistible that 1 feel I simply cannot be polite.” 

” Don’t ! ” cried the girl, “ or, rather, do. and stay. 
There’s enough of something, and Joe will look after the 
horses.” She put her hands to her lips and called. 

“ J-o-o-c I ” 

A voice from the woods answerc'd her. followed by Joe 
himself. ” Here, Joe. take the horses and unsaddle them 
and tether them out somewhere.” 

Despite Kathleen's fears there was dinner enough for 
all. 

” Have some muffles, Mr. Romayne.” said Nora. 

” Muffles ? Now what may miilHes be ? ” 

“ Muffles arc a cross between muffins and wafTlcs;” 

” Please elucidate their nature and origin,” said Mr. 
Romayne. 

” J.ct me show \*ou,” said Kathleen. She sprang up, 
dived into the cabin, and returned with a large, round, 
hsgrd biscuit in her band. ” I'his is Hudson Bay hard 
tack, the stand-by of all western people — Hudson Bay 
freighters, and cowboys, old timers and tenderfect alike 
swear by it. Sec, yon moisten it slightly in water, fry it 
in boiling fat. sugar it. and keep ]:iot till served. Thus 
Hudson Bay hard tack becomes muffles.” 

” Marvellous ! ” exclaimed Mr. Romayne, ” and truly 
delicious I And to think that the Savoy chef knows 
nothing about muffles 1 But now that my first faintness 
is removed and the mystery of muffles is solved, may I 
inquire just what you aro doing up here to-day. Miss 
G Wynne ? What is the business on hand. I mean ? ” 

”'Oh. Nora is getting out some logs for building and 
firewood for next winter. The logs, you see, are cut 
during the winter and hauled to the dump there.” 

” Dump ! ” exclaimed Mr. Romayne faintly. 

” Yes. The bank there where you dump the logs into 
the creek below.” 

” But wbat exactly has Miss Nora to do with all tliis ? ” 

" I ? ” inquired Nora, ” I only boss the job.” 

” Don’t you believe her,” said Mrs. Waring-Gaunt.. ” I 
happen to remember one winter day coming upon this 
young lady in these very woods driving her team and 
hauling logs to the dump, while Sam and Joe did the 
cutting. Ask the boys there ? And why shouldn’t shti *’ 
continued,- Mrs. Waring-Gaunt. ” She can mn a farm. 
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with garden, pigs, and poultry thrown in ; open a coal 
mine, and 

“ Nonsense I " exclaimed Nora, the boys here do it all. 
Mother furnishes the head work." 

“ Oh— Nora I " protested Kathleen, “ you know you 
manage everything. Isn’t that true, boys ? " 

" She’s the hull works herself." said Sam. " Ain’t she, 
Joe?" 

" You bet yeh," said Joe, husky with the iniiHles. 

"She’s a corker," continued Sam. "double compressed, 
compensating, forty horse povvwf, ain’t she, Joe ? " 

"You bet yeh ! " adding for purposes of cmphisis, 
" By gar I " 

" Six cylinder, self-starter," continued Sam, with in* 
creasing enthusiasm. 

" (..lit it out, boys," said Nora. " You are all talking 
rot, you know ; and what about you ? ’’ she added, turning 
swifUy upon her sister. " Who runs the house, I’d like 
to know, and looks after everything inside, and does the 
sowing ? This outfit of mine, for instance ? And her 
own outfit ? " 

" Oh, Nora," protested Kathleen, the colour rising in 
her face. 

" Did you make your own costume ? " inquired Mr, 
Komayne. ^ 

“ She did that," said Nora, " and mine and mother’s, 
and she makes father's working shirts." 

" Oh, Nora^. stop, please. You know I do very little." 

" She makes the butter as well." 

" They’re a pair," saiil Sam in a low growl, but jiorfcctly 
audible to the company, " a regular pair, eh, Joe ? " 

" Sure t*ing," replicrl Joe. 

For an hour they lingered over the meal. Then Nora, 
jumping up quickly, took Mrs. Waring-Ciaunt with her to 
superintend the work at the dump, leaving iVtr. Uoinaync 
reclining in the grass smoking his pipe in abandonc<l con- 
tent, while Kathleen busied herself clearing away and 
washing up the dishes. 

" May I help ? " inquired Mr. Romaync, when the othcni 
had gone. 

" Oh, no," replied Kathleen. " Just rest where you are, 
please ; just take it easy ; I'd really rather you would, 
and there’s nothing to do." 

" I am not an expert at this sort of thing," said Mr. 
Itpmayne, " bat at least 1 can dry dishes. I learned that 
much on the veldt/' 
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** In South Africa ? You were in the wav ? *’ replied 
•Kathlm, giviiig him a towel. 

" Yes» £ had a go at it.*' 

It must have been terrible— to think of actually 
killing men.*’ 

** It is not pleasant/* replied Roma^me, shrugging his 
dioulders, ** but it has to be done sometimes." 

Oh, do you think so ? It does not seem as if it should 
be necessary at any time/* said the girl with great earnest- 
ness. ** I can’t believe it is either right or necessary ever 
to kill men ; and as for the Boer War, don’t you think 
everybody agrees now that it was unnecessary ? " 

. Mr. Romayne was always prepared to defend with the 
ardour of a British soldier the righteousness of every 
war in which the British army had ever been engaged. 
But somehow he found it didicult to conduct an argument 
in favour of war against this girl who stood fronting hun 
with a look of horror in her face. 

" Well/* said Mr. Romayne, " I believe there is some- 
thing to be said on both sides. No doubt there were 
blunders in the early part of the trouble, but eventually 
war had to come." 

" But that’s just it," cried the girl. " Isd’t that the 
way it is always ? In the early stages of a quarrel it is 
so easy to come to an understanding and to make peace ; 
but after the quarrel has gone on, then war becomes 
inevitable. If only every dispute could be submitted to 
the judgment of some independent tribunal, Nations are 
just like people. They see things solely from their own 
point of view. Do you know, Mr. Romayne. there is no 
subject upon which 1 feel so keenly' as upon the subject 
of war, 1 just loathe and hate and dread the thought of 
war. I think, perhaps, 1 inherit this. My mother, you know, 
belongs to the Friends, and she sees so clearly the wickedness 
and the folly of war. And don’t you think that all the 
world is seeing this more clearly to-day than ever before ? " 

There was nothing new in this argument or in this 
position to Mr. Romayne, but, somehow, as he looked at 
the girl's eager, enthusiastic fa^, and heard her passionate 
denunciation of war, he found it difficult to defend the 
justice of war under any circumstance whatever. 

" 1 entirely agree with you. Miss Gwynne, that war is 
utterly horrible, that it Is silly, that it is widred. I would 
rather not discuss it with you, but 1 can’t help faeUiig 
that there are circumstances that make it seoeMiy a^d 
ri|^t for men to fight." 
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" You don't wish to discum tliis with me ? " said Katlh 
leen. 

Some time. Mi» Gwynne. we shall have this out* 
and I have some literature on the subject that I should 
like to give you." 

'* And so have I." cried the girl, with a smile that 
rendered Mr. Romayne for some moments quite incapable 
of consecutive thought. " And now shall we look up the 
others ? " 

At the dump they found Joe and Sam rolling the logs* 
which* during the winter, had been piled high upon the 
bank, down the steep declivity or " dump " into the 
stream below. Mrs. Waring-Gaunt and Nora were seated 
on a log beside them engaged in talk. 

" May I inquire if you are bossing the job as usual ? 
said Mr. Romayue, after he had watched the operation 
for a fexv moments. 

" Oh, no, there's no bossing going on to-day. But,'* 
said the girl, " 1 rather think the boys like to have me 
around." 

" T don't wonder," said Mr. Romayne enthusiastically. 

" Are yoq making fun of me, Mr. Romayne ? " said fhe 
girl, her face indicating that she was prepared for battle. 

" God forbid," said Mr. Romayne fervently, 

" Not a bit, Nora, <iot a bit," said his sister. " It is as 
I have said before. The man is as jealous as he can be^ 
and, like all men, he hates to dLscover himself inferior in 
any particular to a woman. But we must be going. 1 
am so glad to see you home again, dear." she said, turning 
to Kathleen. " We shall hope to see a great deal of you* 
Thank you for \he delightful lunch. It was so good of 
you to have us." 

" 1 shall walk with you a little way." said Kathleen. 

Arm in arm she and Mrs. Waring-Gaunt walked down 
the steep trail, Mr. 'RomsLyne following behind, leading 
the horses. As they walked together, Mrs. Waring-Gaunt 
talked to the girl of her brother. 

" You know he was in the Diplomatic Service, went fa 
after the South African War, and did awfully well there 
in the reconstruction work, was very popular with the 
Boers, though he had fought them in the war. He got 
to know their big men, and some of them are really big 
men. As a matter of fact, he became very fond of them 
amt helped the Government at home to see things fiom 
their point of view. After that he went to the conttnent* 
was in Italy lor a while and then in Germany, wlmg* 1 
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believe^ he did very good work. He saw a good deal ol 

the men about the Kaiser. He loathed the CrownMnce, 

I believe, as most of our people there do. SudAnly he 
was recalled. He refused, of course, to talk about it, but 
I understand there was some sort of a row. 1 believe he 
lost his temper with some exalted personage. At any 
rate, he was recalled, chucked the whole service, and came' 
out here. He felt awfully cut up about it. And now he 
has no faith in the German Government, says they mean 
war. He's a^vfully keen on preparation and that sort of 
thing. 1 thought I would just tell you, especially since 
I heard you had been discussing war wi^ him." 

As they neared the Switzer place they saw a young 
man standing on the little pier which jutted out into the 
stream with a pike-pole in Ms hand, keeping the logs from 
jambiug at the turn. 

" It's Ernest Switzer," cried Kathleen. " I have not 
seen him for ever so long. How splendid he is looking ! 
Hallo, Ernest ! " she cried, waving her hand and running 
forward to meet Mm, followed by the critical eyes of 
Jack Romayiic. 

The young man came hurrying toward hef. " Kath- 
leen ! " he cried. " Is it really you ? " He throw down Ms 
pole as he spoke and took her hand in both of his, the 
flush on his fair face spreading to thp roots of his hair. 

" You know Mrs. Waring-Gaunt," said Kathleen to 
him, for he paid no attention at all to the others. Mrs. 
Waring-Gaunt acknowledged Switzer’s heel clicks, as also 
did her brother when introduced. 

" You have been keeping the logs running, Ernest, I 
sec. That is very good of you," said KatMeen. 

" Yes, there was the beginning of a nice little jamb 
here," said Switzer. " They are running right enough now. 
But when did you return ? " he continued, dropping into a 
confidential tone, and turning his back upon the others.- 

Ho you know 1 have not seen you for nine months ? " 

" Nine months ? " said KatMeen. " I was away seven 
months." 

" Yes, but I was away two months before you went. 
You forget that," he added reproachfully. " But 1 do 
not forget. Nine months— nine long months. And are 
you glad to be back, KatMeen, glad to see all your friends 
again, glad to see me ? " 

" 1 am glad to be at home, Ernest, glad to see all of 
my friends, of course, glad to g^t to the West again, to 
the woods here and the mountains and all.*' 
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*' And you did not come in to see us as you passed ? ** 
gazing at her with reproachful eyes and edging her still 
forther away from the others. 

*' Oh, we intended to come in on our way back.’* 

** Let’s move on,** said Romayno to his sister. 

*' We must be going, Kathleen, dear,” said Mrs. Waring* 
Gaunt. ** You will soon be coming to sec us ? '* 

“ Yes indeed, you may be sure. It is so good to see 
you,” replied the girl warralv, as Mrs. Waring-Ganiit 
kissed her good-bye ** Good bye, Mr. Roinayne ; we 
must finish onr discussion another tinic.’* 

” Always at your service.” replied Mr. Jtomayne, 

” although I am rather afraid ot you. 1 *hank yon again 
for your hospilalitv. f'.ood-bye.” He held her hand, 
looking down into the bine deptlis of her eyes until as 
before the crimson in her face n'caHocl him. ” Gocxl-byc. 
This has been a wonderful day to me.” He mounted hi$ 
horse, lifted his bat, and rode of! after his sister. 

” \Vhat sort of a chap is the Johnnie ? ” saiil Jack to 
his <iister as they rode away. 

'* Not a bad sort at all ; very bright fellow, (|uitc popular 
in this community with the yc.ung fellows. He has lots 
of money, you know, and spends it. Of course, lie is 
f fearfully German, military style and all that.” 

” Seems to own that girl, eh ? ” said Jack, glancing back 
over his shoulder at the pair. 

” Ch, the two families are quite intimate. Lrne.st and 
his sister were in l.arry's musical organisations and they 
are r^uitc good friends.” 

” Hy Jove, ^bil, .she is wonderful I Why dirln’t you 
give me a hint ^ ” 

“ 1 did. r.ut really, she has come on ama singly.'' 

'• Well,*' said her brother with a laugh, ” I foresee myself 
falling in love with that girl in the most approved style ’* 
” You might do worse,'* replied his sister, ” though I 
doubt if you are not too late.” 

“ Why ? That German Johnnie ? *’ 

” W'ell, it is never wise to despise the enemy. He really 
is a fine chap, his prospects are very goorl : he has known 
her for a long while, and he is quite mad about her,” 

“ But, go^ l.ord, Sybil, he's a German I ” 

** A German,” said liis sister, ” yes. But what difference 
does that make ? He is a German, but he is also a Cana* 
dian. We are all Canadians here whatever else we may 
be or have ever bera. We are all sorts and cl;i»ses, high 
and low, rich and poor, and all nationalities -Germans, 
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French, S#edes, Galicians, Russians — ^but ne all shake 
down into good Canadian citizens. We are just Cgpadians 
and that is good enough for me. We are loyal to Canada 
first” 

”Yoa may be right as far as other nationalities are 
concerned, but, Sybil, believe me, you do not know tiie 
German. I know him and there is no such thing as a 
German loyal to Canada first." 

** But, Jack, yon arc so terribly insular. You must 
really get rid of all that. I used to think like you, but 
here we have got to the place where we can laugh at all 
that .sort of thing.'* 

" I know, Sybil. I know. They are laughing in England 
to-day at Roberts and Charlie Beresford. But I know 
Germany and the German mind and the German aim 
and purpose, and I confess to you that I am in a 
horrible funk at ^e state of things in our country. And 
this chap Switzer — ^you say he has been in Germany for 
two years ? Well, he has every mark characteristic of 
•the German. He reproduces tlie young German that I 
have seen the world over — in Germany, in the Crown 
Prince's coterie (don’t I know them ?), in South Africa, in 
West Africa, in China. He has every mark, the same 
military style, the same arrogant self-assertion, the same 
brutal disregard of the ordinary decencies." 

They rode on in silence, Romayne gloomily keeping his 
eye on the trail before him until they neared the Gwynne 
gate, when the young man exclaimed abruptly ; 

" My God, it would be a crime ! " 

" Whatever do you mean. Jack ? ** 

"Tc allow that brute to get possession of that lovely 
gin." 

" But, Jack," persisted his sister. '* Brute ? *' 

" Sybil, 1 have seen them with women, their own and 
other women ; and, now listen to me, I have yet to see 
the German who regards or treats his frau as an English 
gentleman treats his wife. That is putting it mildly.** 

" Oh, Jack ! " 

" It ought to be stopped.*' 

" Wdl, stop it then." 

** I wish to God 1 could,** said her brother. 



CHAPTER Vm 
••You FoRroT Mb'* 

The Lakeside House, substantially built ol logs, with 
'•frame** kitchen attached, stood cosily among the clump 
of trees, poplar and spruce, locally described as a bluff. 
The bluff ran down to the httle lake a hundred yards 
away, itself an expansion ol Wolf W'illow Cre^. 

At a little distance from the house, at the end of a lane 
leading through the bluff, were visible the stables, granary, 
and other outhouses, with corral attached. 

Within, the house fulfilled the promise of its external 
appearance and surroundings. There was dignity with- 
out stiffness, comfort without luxury, simplicity without 
any suggestion of the poverty that painfully obtrudes 
itsi^. 

At the open window whose vine shade at once softened 
the light and invited the summer airs, sat Mrsii' Gwynne, 
with her basket of mending at her side. 

Seated beside her was her eldest daughter Kathleen, 
sewing ; and stretched upon the floor lay Nora, frankly 
idle and half-asleep, listening to the talk of the other 
two. Their talk turned upon the theme never long absent 
from their thought — that of wa3rs and means. 

“ But seriously, mother dear,'* said Nora, " 1 think we# 
can weather this winter right enough. Our food supply 
is practically visible. We have oats enough for man and 
b^t, a couple of pigs to hill, a steer too, not to speak 
of chickens and ducks. We shall have some catUe to sell, 
and if our crops are good we ought to be able to pay off 
those notes. Oh, why will dad buy machinery ? ** 

'•My dear," said her mother with gentle reproach, 

*• your father says machinery is cheaper than men and wo 
really cannot do without machines." 

••That's all right, mother. I'm not critidslng lather. 
He is a perfect dear, and 1 am awfully glad he has got , 
that Inspectorship.*' 

Ves," replied her mother, •• your father Is suited to his - 
15 e 
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new work and likes it. And Larry will be finishing his 
college this year, 1 think. And he has earned 
continued the mother. ** When 1 think of all he has done 
and how generously he has turned his salary into the 

family imd, and how often he has been disappointed 

Here her voice trembled a little. 

Nora dropped quickly to her knees, taking her mother 
in her arms. Don't we all know, mother, what he has 
done ? Shall I ever forget those first two awful years, 
the winter mornings when he had to get up before day- 
light to get the house warm, and that awful school. Every 
day he had to face it, rain, sleet, or forty below. How 
often I have watched liim in the school, always so white 
and tired. But he never gave up. He just would not 
give up. And when those big boys were unruly — I could 
have killed tliose boys — he would always keep his temper 
and joke and jolly them into good order. And all the 
time 1 knew how terribly lus head was aching. What are 
you sniffling about, Hate ? " 

** I think it was splendid, just splendid, Nora," cried 
Kathleen, swiftly wiping away her tears. ** But 1 can't 
help crying, it was all so terrible. He never thought of 
himself, and year after year he gave up his money " 

“ Hallo I " cried a voice at the door. “ Who gave up his 
money, and to whom, and is there any more around ? " 
His eye glanced around the group. ** What's up, good 
people ? Mummic, are these girls behaving badly ? Let 
me catch them at it ! " The youth stood smiling down 
upon them. His years in the West had done much for 
him. He was still slight, but though his face was pale and 
his body thin, his movements suggested muscular strength 
and sound health. He had not grown handsome. His 
^ features were irregular, mouth wide, cheek bones pro- 
minent, cars large ; still there was a singular attractive- 
ness alMut his appearance and manner. 

" Who gave his money ? I insist upon knowing. No 
reply, eh ? 1 have evidently come upon a deep and 
deadly plot. Mother ? — no use asking you. Kathleen, 
out with it." 

" You gave your money," burst forth Nora in a kind of 
passion as she flew at him, " and everything else. But 
now that's all over. You are going to finish your college 
course this year, that's what." 

" Oh, that's it, eh ? 1 knew there was some women’s 
■cheme afloat. Well, children," said the youth, waving 
his hand over them in paternal benediction, " since this 
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thing is up we might as well settle it * right here and 
n-a-o-w,' as our American friend, Mr. Ralph Waldo 
Farwell, would say, and a decent sort he is too. I luive 
thought this all out. Why should not a man gifted witli 
a truly great brain replete with grey matter (again in the 
style of the aforesaid Farwell) do the tliinking for his 
wimTiiiii folk ? Why not ? Hence the problem is already 
solved. The result is hereby submitted, not for discussion 
but for acceptance, for acceptance, you understand, to 
wit and namely, as Dad's J.P. law books have it : 1 slta-H 
continue the school another yea..** 

“You shan’t,” shouted Nora, seizing him by the arm and 
shaking him w'ith all the strength of her vigorous young 
body. 

“ I-arry, dear I ’ said his mother. 

“ Oh. l.arry ! ** exclaimed Kathleen. 

“ AVe shall Ihcn be able to pay off our indebtedness,’* 
continued Larr^'. ignoring their protests. “ and that is a 
most important achievement. This new job of dad's 
means an addition to our income. The farm management 
will remain in the present capable hands. No. Miss 
Nora, I am not thinking of the boss, but of the head, the 
general manager.” He waved his hand towcard his mother. 

“ The only change will be iu the foreman. \ new appoint* 
ment will be made, one who will bring to her task not 
only experience and with it pracUcaJ knowledge, but 
the advantage of intdlcctual discipline recently acquired 
at a famous educational centre ; and the whole concern 
will go on with its usual verve, sw^ng, snap, toward another 
yciir’s success. Then next year me for the giddy lights 
of the metropolitan city and the sacred lialls of learning.*' 

“ And me ? '* said Miss Nora, ** what does your high 
mightiness plan for me this winter, pray ? ** 

“ Not quite so much truculence, young lady,** replied* 
her brother. “ For you, the wide, wide world, a visit to 
the seat of light and learning aire^y referred to, namely 
Winnipeg.” 

For one single moment Nora looked at him. Then, 
throwing back her head, she said with unsteady voice: 

*' Not this lime, old boy. One man can lead a horse to 
water but ten cannot make him drink, and you may as 
well understand now, as later, that this continual post- 
ponement of your college career is about to ccasc. We 
have settled it otherwise. Kathleen will t^e yonr school 
— an awful drop for the kids, but what joy for the big 
boys. She and I will read together in the evenings. The ^ 
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^ farm will go on. Sam and Joe are really very good and 
steady ; Joe at least, and Sam most of the time* JDad's 
new work will not take him from home so much, he^ys. 
And next year me for the fine arts and tide white lights 
of Winnipeg. That's all that needs to be said." 

" I think, dear," said the mother, looking at her son, 
“ Nora is right." 

" 1 am ofi for the timber lot," said Nora. " What do 
you say, Katty ? It's cooler now. We'll go up the cool 
road. Are you coming ? " 

" Yes ; wait until I change." 

" All right, I will saddle up. You coming, Larry ? " 

" No ; I'll catch up later." 

" Now, mother," warned Nora, " I know his ways and 
wiles. Remember your duty to your children. You are 
also inclined to be horribly selfish. Be firm. Hurry up, 
Kate." 

Left alone with his mother, Larry went deliberately 
to work with her. Well he knew the immovable qusdity 
of her resolution when once her mind was made up. 
Patiently, quietly, steadily, he argued with her, urging 
Nora's claims for a year at college, 

" She needs a change after her years of hard w6rk." 

Her education was incomplete ; the ground work was 
sound enough, but she had come to the age when she 
must have those finishing touches thdt girls require to 
fit them for their place in life. " She is a splendid girl, 
but in some ways still a child needing^ldiscipline ; ill ofiier 
ways mature, too mature. She ought to have her chance 
and ought to have it now." One never knew what would 
happen in the case of girls. • 

His motlier sighed. " Poor Nora, she has had discipline 
enough of a kind, and hard discipline it has been indeed 
^or you all." 

" Nonsense, mother, we have had a perfectly fine time 
together, all of us. God knows if any one has had a 
hs^ time it is not the children in this home. I do not 
l^e to think those awful winters, mother, and of those 
hard times you had with us all." 

’ Quickly &e mother drew h^ son toward her. " Larry, 
' my son, my son, you must never think that a hard time. 
Did ever a woman have such joy as I ? When I think 
oi other mothers and of thdr children, and then think of 
; you all here, I thank God every day and many times a 
^ that he has given us each other. And, Larry, my 
•on, let me say this, and yon will remember it afterwda. 
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YOU have been a continual joy to me, always, always. 
You have never given me a moment's anxiety or pain. 
Remember that. I continually thank God for you. You 
have made my life very happy." 

The boy put his face down on her lap with his arms 
tight around her waist. Never in their life together had 
they been able to open these deep, sacred chambers in 
their souls to each other's ga^e. For some moments he 
remained thus, then, lifting up his face, he kissed her 
again and again, her forehead, her eyes, her lips, 'rhen, 
rising to his feet, he stood with his iisiia! smile about his 
lips. “ You alway.s beat me. Hut will you not think this 
all over again carefully, and we will do what yon say ? 
But will you promise, inothcr, to think it over again and 
look at my side of it too ? " 

" Yes, LjSMvy, 1 pronus^j," said his mol her. " Now 11.0 
after the girls, and 1 shall have tea reaily for you." 

As Larry rode down the lane he saw the young Gei man, 
Ernest Switzer, and his sister riding down the ttail and 
gave them a call. They pulled up and wailed. 

"Hallo, Ernest; whither l)ound r How arc you, 
Dorothea ? " 

" Home," said the young man.J' and you ? " 

" Going up by the timber lot, around by the cool road 
The girls are on before." 

" Ah, so ? " san^ the young man, evidently wailing for 
an invitiition. 

" Do you care tq, come ^ ft's not much longer that 
way," said I-axry. 

" I might," sold ihe young man. Then lof>kirig doubt- 
fully at his sister, ’* ^'fju cannot cumo very well, Dorothea, 
can you ? " * 

" No, that is Tm afraid not." she replied. She wiis a 
pretty girl with masses of yellow hair, light blue eyes, 
plump, kindly face and a timid manner. As she spe^e 
she, true to her German training, evidently waited for an 
indication of her brother's desire. 

" There are the cows, you know," continued her brother. 

" Yes, there are the cows," her face clouding as she spoke. 

" Oh, rot ! '* said Larry, " you don't milk until evening, 
and we get back before Ha, Come along." ' 

StUl the girl hesitated. " Weil," said her brother, 
brusquely, do you want to come ? " 

She glanced timidly at his rather set face and then at 

Larry. " I don't know. I am afraid tliat " 

' " Oh, come along, Dorothea, do you hear me telling , 
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yoa ? You will be in plenty of time and your brother 
will help you with the milking/* 

“ Ernest, help I Oh no I % 

Not on your life I said that young man. “ I never 
milk. I haven't for years. Well, come along then/' he 
added in a grudging voice. 

" That is fine," said harry, ** But, Dorothea, you ought 
to make him learn to milk. Wliy shouldn’t he ? The 
lazy beggar. Do you mean to say that he never helps 
with the milking ? " 

" Oh, never," said Dorothea. 

" Our men don't do women’s work," said Ernest. “ It 
is not the German way. It is not fitting." . . . 

" He is very German, my brother," said Dorothea. 
" He thinks he is Canadian, but he is not the same since 
he went over Home. He is talking all the time about 
Germany, Germany, Germany. I hate it." Her blue 
C3"es flashed fire and her usually timid voice vibrated with 
an intense feeling. Larry gazed at her in astonishment. 

" Yon may look at me, Larry," she cried. " I am 
German, but I do not like the German ways. I like 
the Canadian ways. The Germans treat their women like 
their cows. They feed them well, they keep them warm 
because — because — they have calves — I mean the cows — 
and the women have kids. I hate the German ways. 
Look at my mother. What is she in .that house ? Day 
and night she has worked, day and night, saving money — 
and what for ? For Ernest." 

" But, Dorothea, you are happy, are you not ? " 

" Happy ? I was until I knew better, till two years 
ago when I saw your mother and you with her. Then 
Ernest came back thinking himself a Gci'\nan officer — 
he is an officer, you know — and the way ho treated our 
< mother and me ! " 

• " Treated your mother I Surely he is not unkind to 
your mother ? " Larry had a vision of a meek, round- 
faced, kindly, contented woman, who was obviously proud 
of her son. 

" Kind, kind," cried Dorothea, " he is kind as German 
sons are kind. But you cannot understand. Why did 
I speak to you of this ? Yes, 1 will teU you why," she 
added, apparently taking a sudden resolve. " Let’s go 
slowly. Erhest has gone, anyway* 1 will toll you why. 
Before Ernest went away, he was more like a Canadian 
boy. He was good to Ids mother. He is good enough 
still, but -oh, it is so hard to show you. I have seen 
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S a and your mother. You vrould not let* your mother 
ash your boots for you, you would not sit smoking and 
let her carry in wood in the winter time, you would not 
Stand leaning over the fence and watch your mother milk 
the cow. Mein Gott I Ernest, since ho came back 
pie women are only good for waiting on him, for working 
in the houso or on the farm. His wife, she will not work 
in the fields : Ernest is too rich for that. Hut she will 
not bo like** — hero the girl paused abruptly, a vivid 
colour dyeing her fair skin — like your \rifc. L would die 
sooner than mairy a German m .a.‘* 

** But Ernest is not like that, Dorothea. He is not like 
that with my sisters. Why, he is rather t!ic other way, 
aurfully polite and all that sort of thing, you ’tuow. ” 

Yes, that's the way with young Herman gentlemen 
to young ladies, that is, other people's ladies. Hut to 
their own, no ! And I must toll you. OJi, I am afraid 
to tell you,** she added breathlessly. ‘* But I will tell you, 
you have been so kind, so good to me. You are my 
friend, and you will not tell. Promise nic you will never 
tell.’* The girl's usually red lace was pale, her voice was 
hoarse and trembling. 

“ What is the matter, Dorothea ? Of course 1 won't 
tcU.** 

** Ernest wants to marry your sister Kathleen. lie is 
just mad to get hcr,»and he alw,i>'s gets his way too. 1 
would not like to see your sister his wife. He would 
break her heart and," she added in a lower voice, " yours 
too. But remember you are not to tell. You arc not 
to let him know I told you.** A real terror shone in her 
eyes. ** Do yoy hear mo ? " she cried. '* He would beat 
me with his whip. He would, he would.'* 

** Beat you, beat you ? *' Larry pulled up his horse short. 
" Beat you in this country — oh, Dorothea ! " 

“ They do. Our men do beat their women, and Ernest 
would too. The women do not think the same way about 
it as your women. You will not tell ? " she urged. 

" What do you think I am, Dorntlica ? And as for 
beating you, let me catch him. By George, Pd, I'd " 
“ What ? " said Dorothea, turning her eyes full upon 


him, her pale face flushings, ^ ^ ^ 

LaiT\^ laughed. " Well^ Jbe's a big chap, but I d try to 
knock his block ofl. Buf'it’s nonsense. Ernest is not 


that kind. He's an awfuUy good sort 
'* He is, he is a good sort, but he is also a German office, 
and*~ah, you cannot understand, but do not let him 
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have yottv sister. 1 have told you. Come* let us go 

quickly/* 

They rode on in silence, but did not overtake th8k>thers 
until they reached the timber lot where they found the 
party waiting.^ 

" Oh, you people are slow/* cried Nora. ** What is 
keeping you ? Come along, or we shall be late. Shall 
we go through the woods straight to the dump, or shall 
we go around ? *' 

" Let’s go around," cried Kathleen. Do you know, 1 
have not l^en around for ever so long ? ’* 

“ Yes,” said Larry, " let’s go around by Nora's mine.” 

” Nora’s mine ! ” exclaimed Ernest. ” Do you know 
I’ve heard about that mine a great deal, but I have never 
seen Nora's mine ? ” 

” Come along, then," said Nora, ” but there's almost no 
trail and we shall have to hurry while we can. There's 
only a cow track.” 

” Move along then,” said her brother ; ” show us the 
way and we will follow. Go on, Ernest.’* 

But Ernest apparently had ditTiculty with bis broncho 
so that he was found at the rear of the line with Kathleen 
immediately in front of bin). The cow trail* led out of 
the coolee over a shoulder of a wooded hill and down into 
a ravine whose sharp sides made the riding, even to those 
experienced westerners, a matter of difficulty, in places 
dan^. At the bottom of the ravine a little torrent 
boiled and foamed on its way to join Wolf Willow Creek 
a mile farther down. After an hour’s struggle with the 
brushwood and fallen timber the party was halted by a 
huge spruce tree which had fallen fsur across the trail. 

” Where now, boss ? ” cried Larry to Nora, who from 
her superior knowledge of the ground had leading 
the party. 

” This is something new/* answered Nora. ” I think 
we should cross the water and try to break through to 
the left around the top of the tree.*' 

” No.” said Ernest, ” the right looks better to me, 
around the root here. It Is something of a scramble, 
but it is better than the left/* 

** Come along,** said Nora ; ” this is the way of the trail, 
and we can get through the brush of that top all right.** 

** 1 am for the right. Come, let’s try it, Kathleen, shall 
wa?“ said Ernest. 

Kathleen hesitated. ** Come, we’ll beat them. Right 
tttiii, march." 
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The commanding tones ol the yonng man appeared to 
dominate the girl. She set her hone to the steep hillside^ 
following her companion to the right. A steep climb 
through a tangle of underbrush brought them into the 
cleared woods, where they paused to breathe their animals. 

** Ah, that was splendidly done. You arc a good horse- 
woman,*' said Ernest. '* If you only had. a horse as good 
as mine we could go anywhere together. You deserve 
a batter horse, too. 1 wonder if you know bow fine you 
look.** ^ 

“ My dear old Kitty is not very quick nor very beautiful, 
but she is very faithful, and so kind/’ said Kathleen, 
reaching down and patting her marc on the nose. *' Shall 
we go on ? " 

“ We need not hurry/’ replied her companion. ** We 
have beaten them already. I lovo the woods here, and 
Kathleen, 1 have not seen you for ever sf> long, for nine 
long months. And since your return hftecn days ago I 
have seen you only once, only once.*' 

“ r am sorry,” said Kathleen, hurrying her horse a little. 
** We happened to be out every time you called.” 

” Other Qjpople have seen you/’ continued the young 
man with a note almost of anger in his voice. ” Kverv - 
where I hear of you, but 1 cannot see you. At church- - 

I go to church to sep you — but that KnglisWan is 

with you. He walks with you, you go in his motor-car, 
he is in your house every day.” 

” What are you talking about, Ernest ? Afr. Romayne ? 
Of course. Mother likes him so much, and wc all like lum.” 

” Your mother, ah f ” Ernest’s tone was full of scorn. 

"Yes, my mefther — we all like him, and his sister, Mn;. 
Waring-Gaunt, you know. They are our nearest neigh- 
bours, and we have come to know them very well. Shall 
we go on ? ** 

” Kathleen, listen to me,” said the young man. 

At this point a long call came across the ravine. 

” Ah, there they are,” cried the girl. " Let’s hurry, 
please do.” She brought her whip down unexpectedly 
on Kitty's slioulders. The mare, surprised at such un- 
usual treatment from her mistress, sprang forward, slipped 
op the moss- covered sloping rock, plunged, recovered 
herself, slipped again, and fell over on her side. At her 
first slip, the young man was off his hone, and before 
the mare finally pitched forward was at her head, and 
had caught the girl from the saddle into his arms. For 
a moment she lay there white and breathing hard. 
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My God, Kathleen ! *' he cried. Yoo are hurt. You 
might have been killed.*' His eyes burned two 

blazing lights, his voice was husky, his face white. Sud- 
denly crushing her to him, he kiss^ her on the cheek and 
again on her lips. The girl struggled to get free. 

" Oh, let me go. let me go," she cried. " How can you, 
how can you ? ’* 

But liis arms wore like steel about her, and again and 
again he continued to kiss her, until, suddenly relaxing, 
she lay white and shuddering in his arm:*. 

*' Kathleen," he said, his voice hoarse with passion, 
•• 1 love you, I love you. I want you. Gott in Himmel, 
I want you. Open your eyes, Kathleen, my darling. 
Speak to me. Ov^cn your eyes. Look at me. Tell me 
you love me." But still she lay white and shuddering. 
Suddenly he relc;ised lier and set her on her feet. She 
stood looking at him with quiet, searching eyes. 

'* You love me," slic said, her voice low and c|uivering 
with a passionate scorn, " and you treat me so ? Let us 
go." She moved toward her horse. 

" Kathleen. 1 forgot myself," he said, letting go ol her 
arm. ** I was wrong, but. my God, Kathlecy, 1 am not 
stone, and when I felt your heart beat against mine " 

*' Gh," she cried, shuddering and drawing farther away 
from him * 

" >^aiid your face so wlute, your dear face so near 
mine, I forgot myself." 

" No," said the girl, turning her face toward him and 
sciiiching him with her quieL steady, but contemptuous 
•yos, " you forgot me." 



CriAPTER IX 

Except He Strive Lawfully 

The Wolf Willow Dominion Day Celebration Committee 
were in session in the schoolhouse, with the Reverend 
Evans Rhye in the chair, and all of the fifteen members 
in attendance. The reports from the vaxious sub-com- 
luittecs had been presented and approved. 

The programme for the day was in the parson's hand. 

" A fine programme, ladies and gentlemen, thanks to 
you all. and especially to our friend here." said Mr. Rhye. 
placing his hand on Larry's shoulder. 

A chorus of approval greeted his remark, but Larry 
protested. " Not at all. Every one was keen to help. 
Wc arc all 'tremendous Canadians and eager to celebrate 
Dominion Day.** 

" Well, let us go over it again.** said Mr. Rhy^. ** The 
football match with Aio Eagle Hill boy.s is all right. How 
about the polo match with tlie High River men. Larry ? *' 

'* The captain of the High River team wrote to express 
regret that two of his seniors would not be available, but 
tliat he hoped to give us a decent game." 

" There will enly be one fault with the dinner and tlio 
tea, Mrs. Kemp.** 

" And what will that be. sir ? '* inquired Mrs. Kemp, who 
happened to Iw Ciovernor of the Refreshment Committee. 

** They will receive far too much for their money.*' said 
Mr. Rhye. *' Now about the evening ontcrtainmeul, 
Larry ? ** he continued, 

** Everything is all right; I think, sir.** said Larry. 

" Are the minstrels in good form ? '* inquired Mrs. 
Waring-Gaunt. ** This is your last appearance, you 
know, and you must go out in a blase of glory.*' 

*■ We hope to get through somehow,** said Larry. 

" And the speakers ? ** inquired Mr. Rhye. 

“ Both will be on Jiand. Mr. Gilchrist promises a 
patriotic address. Mr. Alvin P. Jonw will represent Wolf 
Willow in a kind of local glorification stunt.'* 

«5 
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** This is all perfectly splendid/* said Mr Rhye, and 
1 cannot' tell yon how grateful I am to yoa^l. We 
ought to have a memorable day to-morrow/' 

And a memorable day it was. 

The captain of the Wolf Willow football team was 
awake and afoot soon after break of day that he might 
be in readiness for the Eagle Hill team when they arrived. 
Sam was in his most optimistic mood. His team, he knew, 
were in finest condition and fit for their finest effort. 
Everything promised victory. But alas ! for Sam’s 
hopes. At nine o'clock a staggering blow fell when Vial, 
his partner on the bright wing of the forward line, rode 
over with the news that Coleman, their star goalkeeper, 
their ultimate reliance on the defence line, had been stepped 
on by a horse and rendered useless for the day. It was, 
indeed, a crushing calamity. Sam spent an hour trying 
to dig up a substitute. The only possible substitutes 
were Hepworth and Biggs, neither of them first class 
men but passable, and Fatty Rose. The two former, 
however, had gone for the day to C.algary, and Fatty 
Rose was hopelessly slow. Sam discussed the distressing 
situation with such members of the team as could be 
hastily got together. 

Dere's dat new feller,'* suggested Joe. 

"Thafs so," said Vial, familiarly known as Bottles. • 
"That chap Sykes, Farwell's friend. He's a dandy 
dribbler. He could take Cassap's place on the left wing and 
let Cassap take goal." 

With immense relief the team accepted this solution of 
the difficulty. But gloom still covered Sam's face. " He's 
only been here two weeks," he said, " and^you know dam 
well the rule calls for four." 

" Oh, hang it ! " said Bottles, " he’s going to be a resi- 
dent all right. He's a real resident right now, and any- 
way they won't know anything about it." 

" Oh, cut it out," said Sam, suddenly flaring into wrath. 

" You know we can’t do that iprt of thing. It ain't the 
game and we ain’t goin to do it.'*' 

" What ain't the game ? " inquired Larry, who had 
come upon the anxious and downcast group. 

Farwell told him the calamitous news and explained the* 
problem under d^ussion. " Wordplay Sykes, only he hasa*t 
been here a month yet, and Sam won't stand for it," he said. 

" Of course Sam won't stand for it, and the captain Is 
light.** said Larry. " Is thm nobody else, Sam ? ** 
diook his head despondently. "Would I be any gOQd». 
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San ? . I am not keen about it, but if you think 1 could 
take Cassap’s jdace on left wing he could take goal." 

Sam brightened up a little. " Guess we can't do no 
better/* he said doubtfully. 1 mean," he added in 
answer to the shout of laughter from the team—" Aw, 
shut up I can that cackle. We know the Master hates 
football an' this is goin* to be a real fighlin' game. He'll 
get all knocked about an* I don't want tiiat. You know 
he*ll be takin* all kinds of chances." 

"Oh, quit, Sam. I am in pretty good shape," said 
Larry. " They can’t kill me. That’s the best I can do 
anyway, so let's get to them.** ^ 

The situation was sufficiently gloomy to stir Joo to 
his supremest effort and to kindle Sam's spitit to a blazing 
flame. " We don't need Sykes nor nobody else," he 
shouted to his men as they moved on to the held. " They 
can wear their boots out on that defence line of ours an* 
be derned to 'em. An*, Bottles, you got to play the 
game of your life to-day. None of your fancy embroi- 
dery, just plain knittin*. Every feller on the ball an* 
every feller play to his man. There'll be a lot of females 
bangin' around, but we don’t want any frills for the girls 
to admire.* But all at it an' ail the time." 

Before the match I^rry took the Eagle Hill captain, 
a young Englishman who had been trying for ten years 
to make a living on a ranch far up among the foothills 
and was only beginning to succeed, to his mother, who 
had been persuaded to witness the game. They found 
her in Kathleen's care and under instruction from young 
Farwell as to the fundamental principles of the game. 
Near them a group of men were standing, amongst whom 
were Switzer, Waring-Gaunt, and Jack Komayne, listen- 
ing to Farwell’s dissertation. x; 

" You see, Mrs. Gwynne/* he said, " no one may handle 
the ball — ^head, feet, body, may be used, but not the hands.** 
" Bui 1 understand they sometimes hurt each other, 
Mr. Farwell." 

**Oh, accidents will Uppen even on the fann, Mrs. 
Gwynne. For instance, Coleman this morning bad a 
horse step on his foot, necessitating Lory's going on.** 
" Is Lawrence going to play ? ** said Mrs. Gwymne. 
** Ah, here he is. Lawrence, are you in good condition' ? 
Yon have not been playing." 

" 1 am not really very flt, mother, not very hard* but X 
have been running a good deal. I don't expect 1 shall 
be much use. Sam is quite dubious about it." 
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"He will be all right, Mrs, Gwynne,” said Farwell 
confidently. " He is the fastest runner in the t^m. If 
he were only twenty pounds heavier and if he wm a bit 
more keen about the game he would be a star/* 

" Wliy don't they play Sykes ? " inquired Kathleen. " I 
heard some of the boys say this morning that Sykes was 
going to play. He is quite wonderful, I believe.’* 

“He is.” replied Larry, “quite wonderful, but unfor- 
tunately be is not eligible. But let me introduce Mr. 
Duckworth, captain of our enemy.” 

Mrs. (iwyniie received the young man with a bright 
smile. “ I am sorry I cannot wish you victory, and all 
the more now that my own sou is to be engaged. But I 
don^t understand, Larry," she continued, “ why Mr. Sykes 
cannot play." 

“ Why, because there's a League regulation, mother, 
that makes a month's residence in the district necessary 
to a place on the team. Unfortunately Sykes has been 
here only two weeks, and so wc are unwilling to put one 
over on our gallant foe. Got to play the game, eh, Duck- 
worth ? " 

Duckworth’s face grew fiery red. “ Yes, certainly,** 

he said. “ Rather an awkward rule but "* 

" You .see, mother, wc want to eliminate every sign of 
professionalism," said Larry, “ and emphasise the prin- 
ciple of local material for clubs.’* 

** Ah, I sec, and a very good idea, T should say," said his 
mother. “The Tiagle Hill team, for instance, will be 
made up of Eagle Hill men only. That is readly much 
better for the game because you get behind your team 
all the local pride and enthusiasm." » 

*' A foolish rule, 1 call it," said Switzer abruptly to 
Kathleen, “ and you can't enforce it anyway. Who can 
tell the personality of a team ten, twenty, or fifty miles 
away ? ** 

“ I fancy they can tell themselves," said Jack Romayne. 
" Their captain can certify to his men.*' 'k 

“ Aha ! " laughed Switzer. “ That's good. The cap- 
tain, I suppose, is keen to win. Do you think he would 
keep a man off his team who is his b^t player, and who 
may win him the game ? " Switzer's face was full of 
scorn. 

“ 1 take it they are gentlemen," was Roinayne*s quiet 
rejoinder. 

** Of course, Mr. Romayne/* said Mrs. Gwynne. " That 
gets rid of all the difficulty. Otherwise it seems to me 
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that all‘ the pleasure would be gone from the contest* 
the essential condition of which is keeping to the rules/* 

" Good for you, mother. You're a real sport/’ said 
I«arryv 

" Besides," replied his mother^ " we have Scripture for 
it. You remember what it says ? 'Ha man strive for 
masteries yet is he not crowned except he strive lawfully/ 
' Except he strive lawfully,’ you see. The crown • ho 
might otherwise win would bring neither honour nor 
pleasure." 

" Good again, mother. You ought to have a place on 
the League committee. We shall have that Script tire 
entered on the rules. But I mus^- run and dress. Far well, 
you can take charge of Duckworth." 

But Duckworth was uneasy to be gone. " If you will 
excuse me, Mrs. Gwynne, I must get my men together." 

" Well, Mr. Duckworth," said Mrs. Gwynne, smiling 
on him as she gave him her hand, “ 1 am sorry we cannot 
wish you a victory, but we can wish you your very bt^st 
game and an honourable defeat." 

" Thank you," said Duckworth. " I feel you have done 
your best.*' 

" Come and see us afterward, Mr. Duckworth. What 
a splendid young man," she continued, as Duckworth left 
the party and set ofi to get his men together with the 
words " except he strive lawfully " ringing in his cars. 

" She's a wonder," he said to hini.Sfdf. " 1 wonder how 
it is she got to me as she has. 1 know. Slie makes me 

think " But Duckworth refused even to himself to 

say of whom she made him think. " Except he strive 
lawfully," the •crown would bring 'neither honour nor 
pleasure." Those words, and the face which had suddenly 
b^n recalled to Duckworth’s memory reconstructed his 
whole scheme of football diplomacy. " By George, we 
cannot play l..iebo]d ; wc can't do it. The boys will kick 
like steers, but how can wc ? I'm up against a fierce 
proposition, all rig] it." 

And so he found when be called his men together and 
put to them the problem before him. "it seems a rotten 
time to bring tliis matter up just when we are going on 
to the ground, but 1 never really thought much about it 
till that little lady put it to me as 1 told you. And, 
fellows, 1 have felt as if it were really up to me to put it 
before you. They have lost their goal man Coleman—* 
there’s no better in the League— and because of this 
infernal rule they decline to put on a cracking good player. 
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They are playing the game on honoar» and they are ex- 
pecdng us to do the same« and as that English cl|^ says» 
they expect us to be gentlemen. I apologise to you 
all, and if you say go on as we are, I will go on because I 
feel I ought to have kicked before. But I do so under 
protest and feeling like a thief. 1 suggest that Harremann 
take Liebold's place. . AwfuUy sorry about it, Liebold, 
and 1 apologise to you. I can't tell you how sorry I am, 
boys, but that's how it is with me." 

There was no time for discussion, and strangely enough 
there was little desire for it, the captain's personality 
and the action of the Wolf Willow team carrying the 
proposition through. Harremann took his place on the 
team, and Liebold made his contribution that day from 
the side lines. But the team went on to the held with a 
sense that whatever might be the outcome of the match 
they had begun the day with victory. 

The match was contested with the utmost vigour not to 
say violence ; but there was an absence of the rancour 
which had too often characterised the clashing of these 
teams on previous occasions, the Hagle Hill team carrying 
on to the held a new respect for their opponents as men 
who had shown a true sporting spirit. And by the time 
the first quarter was over their action in substituting 
an inferior player for Liebold for honour's sake was known 
to all the members of the Wolf Willow team, and awakened 
ia them and in their friends among the spectators a new 
lespect lor their enemy. The match resulted in a victory 
lot the home team, but the generous applause which 
f(^owed the Eagle Hill team from the field and which 
greeted them afterwards at the dinner whose they occupied 
an honoured place at the table set apart for distinguished 
guests, and &e excellent dinner itself, provided by the 
thrifty Ladies' Aid of All Saints' Church, went far to soothe 
their wounded spirits and to atone for their defeat. 

*' Awfully fine of you, Duckworth," said Larry, as they 
left the table together. " That's the sort of thing that 
makes for clean sport." 

** I promised to see your mother after the match," said 
Duckworth. " Can we find her now ? " 

" Sure thing," said Larry. 

Bfrs. Gwynne received the young man with hand stretched 
’far out to meet him. 

" You made os lose the game, Mce. Gwynne," said 
Duckworth in a half shamed manner, " and that ie one 
ream why I came te see you again." 
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** I,? '* ezdatmed Mrs. GwynoA. 

** Well, you quoted Scripture against us, and you know 
yoii can't stand up against Scripture and hope to win, 
can yon ? " said Duckworth with a laugh. 

" Sit down here beside me, Mr. Duckworth," she said, 
her eyes shining. " I won't pretend not to understand 
you," she continued when he had taken his place beside 
her. " 1 can't tell you how proud 1 am of you." 

" Thank you." said Duckworth. '* I like to hear that. 
You see I never thought about it very much. [ am not 
excusing myself." 

" No, I Imow you arc not, but I heard about it, Mr. 
Duckworth. We all think so much of you. 1 am sure 
your mother is proud of you." 

Young Duckworth sat silent, his eyes fastened upon 
the ground. 

" Please forgive me. Perhaps she is — no longer with 
you," said Mrs. Gwynne softly, laying her hand upon his. 
Duckworth nodded, refusing to look at her and keeping 
his lips firmly pressed together. " T was wrong in what 
I said just now," she continued. " She is with you still ; 
she knows and follows all your doings, and 1 believe she 
is proud of*you." 

Duckworth cleared his throat and said with an evident 
effort, " You made mo think of her to day, and I simply 
had to play up. I nfust go now. [ must see the fellows." 
He rose quickly to his feet. 

" Como and see us, won't you ? " said Mrs. Gwynne. 

" VTon’t 1 just," replied Duckworth, holding her baud 
a moment or two. " 1 can't tell you how glad I am that 
1 met you to day." 

" Oh, wait, Mr. Duckworth. Nora, come here. 1 
want you to meet my second daughter, ^lora, this it 
Mr. Duckworth, the captain." 

" Oh, 1 know him, the captain of the enemy, " cried 
Nora. 

" Of our friends, Nora," said her mother. 



CHAPTER .K 
Thb Spirit of Canada 

Whatever it was that rendered it necessary for Duckworth 
to ** see his fellows," that necessity vanished in the presence 
of Nora. 

" Arc you going to take in the polo ? " he asked. 

" Am I ? Am I going to continue breathing ? " cried 
Nora. " Come along, mother, we must go if we are to 
get a good place." 

" May I find one for you," said Mr. Duckworth, quite 
forgetting that he " must see the fellows," and thinking 
only of Ids good luck in falling in with such a " stunning- 
looking girl." 

" They are coming on," cried Nora. " Look, there's 
your brother, Mrs. Waring-Gaunt. 1 think he'^ is pcrfectiy 
splendid." 

** Which is he ? " said Mr, Duckworth, acutely interested. 

" That tall, fine-looking man on tfic brown pony." 

" Oh, yes, I see. Met him this morning. By Jove, he 
is some looker too," replied Mr. Duckworth with reluctant 
enthusiasm. 

" And there is the High River captain," .said Mrs. Waring- 
Gaunt. " on the grey.’* • 

" Oh, yes, Montcith, he played for All Canada last year, 
didn't he ? " said Nora with immense enthusiasm. " He 
is perfectly splendid." 

" I hear the High River club has really sent only its 
second team, or at least two of them," said Mrs. Waring- 
Gaunt. " Certainly 'fremaine is not %yith them." 

" I hope they get properly trimmed for it," said Nora, 
indignantly. " Such cheek ! " 

The result of the match quite exceeded Nora's fondest 
hopes, for the High River team, having made the fatal 
error of despising the enemy, suffered the penalty of their 
mistake in a crushing defeat. It was certainly a memor- 
able day for Wolf Willow, whose inhabitants were exalted 
to a height of glory such as they had never experienced in 
all their history. 

QS 
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Serves us right,” said Montelth, the High River cap- 
tain, apologising for his team's poor display to his friend, 
Hec Ross, who had commanded the Wolf Willow team. 
“ "We. deserved to be jolly well licked, and we got what 
was coming to us.” 

“Oh, we're not worrying,” replied the Wolf Willow 
captain, himself a sturdy horseman and one of the most 
famous stick handlers in the West. ” Of course, we know 
that if Murray and Knight had been with you the '‘esult 
would have been dififerent.” 

“ I am not at all sure abo»* that.” replied Monteitb. 
“ That new man of yours, Romayne, is a wonder. Army 
man, isn't he ? ” 

“ Yes, played in India, I believe. ' 

“ Oh, no wonder he’s such a don at it. You ought to 
get together a great team here, Rors, and T should like to 
bring our team down again to give vou a real game.” 

” When ? ” 

” Say in two weeks. No. That tlirows it a little late 
for the harvest. Say a week from to-dc‘v.” 

” I shall let you know to-night,” said ICoss. ” Vou are 
staying for the spellbinding feast and entertainment, are 
you not ? 

“ Sure thing ; we arc out for the whole day. Who are 
on for the speaking ? ” 

“ (iilchrist for oni* our Member for the Dominion, you 
know.” 

“Oh, yes, strong man, I believe, llc’.s a I.ilvcral, *'f 
course.” 

” Yes,” replied Ross, ” he's a Grit all right, hide-bound 
too ” , 

“ Which you are not, I take ii,” replied Montcilh with 
a laugh. 

” Traditionally I am a Conservative,” sai«l Ross, ” but 
last election I voted Liberal. 1 donT know how you were, 
but I was keen on Reciprocity.” 

“The contrary with me,” replied Monteith. “Tradi- 
tionally I am a Liberal, but I voted Conservative.” 

“ You voted against Reciprocity, you a western man 
voted against a better market for our wheat and stuffy 
and against cheaper machinery ? ” 

“ Yes, I knew well it would give us a better market 
for our grain here, and it would give us cheaper machinery 
too, but---do you really care to know why 1 switched ? '* 

“ Sure thing ; I’d like awfully to hear if you don’t mind. 
We are not discussing politics, you understand ’* 
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' *^No. Well/' said IjConteith, '*two things made me 
change my pa^. In fbA first place, to be quite frank, I 
am afraid of American domination. We are^ small 
p^ple yet. Their immense wealth would overwhelm oar 
manufacturers and flood our markets with .cheap stufi, 
and upth trade dominance there would more e^y go 
politi<^l dominance. You remember Taft’s speech ? 
That settled it for me. That was one thing. The other 
was the Navy question. 1 didn't like Laurier's attitude. 
1 am a Canadian, born right here in Alberta, but I am an 
Imperialist. 1 am keen about the Empire and that sort 
of thing. I believe that our destiny is with the Empire 
and that with the Empire we shall attain to our best 
And since the Empire has protected us through all of 
our history. I believe the time has come when we should 
make our contribution to its defence. We ought to have 
a fleet, and that fleet in time of war should automatically 
be merged with the Imperial Navy. That’s how 1 felt at 
the last election. This autonomy stuff of Laurier’s is all 
right, but it should not interfere with Imperial unity.*' 

** It's a funny thing,” replied Ross. ** 1 take the opposite 
side on both these points. I was born in the Old Country 
vend like most Old Country people believe in Free Trade. 
So I was keen to wipe out all barriers between the United 
States and ourselves in trade. I believe in trading wher- 
ever you can get the best terms. Asrfor American domin- 
ation, I have not the slightest fear in the world of the 
Yankees. They might flood our markets at first, probably 
would, but they would certainly bring in capital. We 
need capital baidly, you know that. And why should 
not factories be established on this side gf the line with 
American money ? Pennsylvania does not hurt New 
York, nor Illinois Dakota. Why then, with all trade 
barriers thrown down, should the United States hurt 
Canada ? And then on the other side, we get a market 
for everythiug we grow at our doors. Reciprocity looked 
good to me. As for imperilling our Imperial connections 
— 1 do not mean to be offensive at all — of course you see 
what your position amouhts to — ^that our financial interests 
would swamp our loyalty, that our loyalty is a thing of 
'dollars and cents. My idea Is that nothing in the world 
from the outside can ever break the bonds that hold Canada 
to the Empire, and after all. heart bonds are the strong 
bonds. Then in regard to the Navy. I take the other view 
from you also. 1 believe 1 am a better Canadian than 
you, altlumgh 1 am not a Canadian bom. 1 think there’s 
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iMbethiDg awfully fine In Cenada'^ splendid independenoa 
Sw wants to run her own ranch, and by George she will^ 
am everything on it. She is going to boss her own job 
anoL^will allow no one else to butt in. I agree with what 
youisay about the Empire. Canada ought to have a 
Navy and quick. She ought to take her share lof the 
burden of defence. But 1 agree here with Laurier. 1 
believe her ships should be under her own control. For 
alter all only the Canadian Government has the right to 
speak the word that sends them out to war. Of course, 
when once Canada hands thet*. over to the Imperial Navy, 
they will fall into line and take their orders from the Aa« 
iniral that commands the fleet Do you know I believe 
that Laurier i.s riglit in sticking out for autonomy.'* 

** 1 am awfully interested in what you say, and 1 don’t 
believe we are so far apart. It’s a thousand pities they 
did not keep together in the Commons. 'I' hey could easily 
have worked it out." 

"Yes, it vras a beastly shame,'* replied Ross. 

" But isn't it rather queer," said Montcith, " and isn’t 
it significant, too ? tlere I am. bom in Canada. 9ti(;king 
out against reciprocity and anxious to guard oiif' Imperial 
connection* and ready to hand our Kavy clean over to 
the Imperial aiithoritle.s, and on the c»iher hand, there 
you are, bom in the Old Country, you don’t appear to 
care a darn about Imperial connections. You let tliat 
take care of itself, and you stick up for Canadian autononiy 
ro the limit." 

" Well, for one thing," replied Ross, " we ought to get 
together on the Navy business. On the trade question 
VC represent, ol course, two schools of economics, but we 
ought not to mix up the flag with our freight. This flag- 
flapping business makes roe sick." 

" There you are again," said Montcith. " Here I am. 
bom right here in the West, and yet i l>elievc in all 
the flag-flapping you can bring about and right here in 
this countiy too. Why, you know how it is with these 
foreigners, Ruthenians, Russians, < mermans, Poles. Do yon 
know that in large sections of this western country the 
Ibrdgn vote controls the election ? 1 believe wo oughlf 
to take every means to teach them to love the flag and 
shout for it too. Ob, I know you Old Country diajps. 
You take the flag for granted, and despise this flag-raising 
business. Let me tell you sometiung. I went across to 
Oregon a little while ago and saw something that opened 
my eyes. In a little sdiool in the lanching countiy In a 
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•ettlement oi mixed foreigners — Swedes, Italians, G|er> 
mans. Jews — they had a gc^at show they called ssdu^ng 
the flag/* Being Scotch you d^isc the wholMhing< as 
a lot of rotten slushy sentimentality, and a lot of Canadians 
agree with you. But let me tell you how they got me. 
I watched those kids with their foreign faces, foreign 
speech -you ought to hear them read — Great Scott I 
you'd have to guess at the language. * Then came tliis 
flag'SaluLing business. A kid with Yiddish written all 
over his face was chcseii to carry in the hag, ai tended by 
a borlygtiard for the colours, md believe me they appeared 
as proud as Bunch of the honour. They placed the flag 
in position, sang a hymn, had a prayer, then every kid; 
«t a signal, shot out liis right hand toward the flag held 
aloft by the Yiddisli colour-bcarcr and plcdgefl liiinself, 
heart, and soul, and body, to Ixis flag and to his country. 
The ceremony doss'd with the :dnguig of the national 
hymn, mighty poor poetry and mighty hard to sing, but 
do you know that Uslcnitig to those kids and watching 
their foreign faces [ found myself with tears in my eyes 
and swallowing like a darn fool. Ever since that day I 
believe in flag-flapiung.” 

** Maybe you aie ri'.'nt/’ replied Ross. Ydu know we 
British folk are .so foarfidly afraid of showing our feelings. 
Wc go along like graven .mages ; the more really stirred 
up, the moio graven we appear, ^ut suppose we move 
over to the place wliere the speechifying is to be done.** 

In front of the scliool building a platfonii had been 
erected, an<1 before llie stage, preparations had been made 
for seating the spectators ;is far as the school benches and 
cluurs from neighbours' ht>u.scs would go. ^he programme 
consisted of patriotic si>ngs and choruses with coiitribu- 
tious from the minslrel company. The main events 
of the evening, however, were to be the addresses, the 
principal speech being by the member for the Dominion 
Parliament, Mr. J. 11. Ciilchrist, who was to be followed 
by a local oratoi. Mr. Alvin P. Jones, a former resident 
of the United States, but uow an enthusiastic, energetic 
and most successful farmer and business man, possessing 
one of the best appointed ranc hes in Alberta. The chair- 
man was of course tlie Reverend Evans Uhye. The 
parson was a little Welshnum, fat and fussy and liery of 
temper, but his heart was warmly human, and in his ministry 
he manifested a religion of such simplicity and devotion, 
of such complete unselfishness as drew to him the loyal 
afiection ol the whole community. 
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Mr. J, H. Gilchrist, M.P., possessed the initial advan- 
tages of Scotch parentage and of early Scotch training, 
and besides these he was a fanner and knew tlic fanner’s 
mind. To these advantages he added those of a course 
of training in Toronto University in the depart menis of 
metaphysics and economics, and an additional iulvnntnge 
of five years' pedagogical experience. Ho pos*:e.ssc(I, 
moreover, the gift of lucid and forceful speech. Wifh 
such equipment small wonder that he was in demand for 
just such occasions as a Dominion 3 )ay rrlebraiion and in 
just such a community as Wolf W'ilUnv. TIic theme of 
his address was Canadian ('itirenship. Its Duties and Its 
Responsibilities, a theme somewhat worn but possessing 
the special advantage of being removed from the SKfope 
of party politics while at the same time aflording oppor- 
tunity for the elucidation of the political pi indples of 
that party which Mr. Ciilchrist represenUHl, and aNivc all 
for a fervid patriotic appeal. With Scotch disilain of all 
that savoured of flattery or idle compliment, Mr. (iiklirut 
plunged at once into the heart of his subject. 

“ First, the area of Canada, horty si.x years ago, when 
C'anada lK*came a nation, the Dominion possc'ssed an 
area of 06'2,i48 square mil<« ; to-day her area covers 
.^,720,665 square miles, one.-t]iird the tot?il si/e of the 
Briti.sh Knipire, as la/ge as the continent of r.uropc with- 
out Russia, larger by over one. hundred thou.sand stpiare. 
miks than the I'nitcd States/* 

" Hear, heai," cried an enlhusiasii'' voitc from the 
rear. 

** .Vyc, water and snow/’ in a n’spin;^ voic.i; from old 
McT.ivish. • 

'• Water and .snow," replied Mr. (dlchrist. " Yes, plenty 
of water, i -25,000 square miles of it. and a good thing it 
is too for Canada. Some people sniff at water," continued 
the speaker with a humorous glau' e at Me l avish, '* but 
even a Scotsman may with advantage acknowlcfigo the 
value of a little water." The crowfl went nif into a roar 
of laughter at the little Scotsman who was supposed to 
be^averse to the custom of mixing too much watet with 
his drink. 

" My friend. Mr. McTavwh," continued tho speaker, 
" has all a Scotsm.an's hatred of bounce anri brag. 1 am 
not indulging in foolish brag, but 1 maintain that no 
Canadian can rightly prize the worth of liis citizenship 
who does not know something of his country, sometSiing <» 
tlie wealth of meaning lying behind that word / Canada/ 

D 
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aud 1 purpose to tell you this evening something' oi( 
some of Canada’s big things. I shall speak of them vith 
gratitude and vpith pride, but chiefly with a sAemniaing 
sense of responsibility. 

As for the ’ water and snow' question; Let me settle 
that now. Water for a great inland continental country 
like ours is one of its most valuable assets, for it means 
chreo things. First, cheap transportation. We have 
the longest continuous waterway in the world, and with 
two small cuttings Canada can bring ocean-going ships 
into the very heart of the continent. Second, water 
means climate rainfall, aud there need be no fear of snow 
sad irost while great bcKlies of open water lie about. And 
third, water power. Do you know that Canada stands 
nrst in tl^ worhl in its water power ? It possesses twice 
tliv water’ p<rWcr of the United States (we like to get some- 
thing in whicli we can excel our American cousins), and 
lying near the great centres of population too. Let me 
give you liueo examples. Within ea.sy reach of Van- 
couver on the west co.ast there is at least 350,000 horse- 
power, of wiiich 75,000 is now in use. Winnipeg, the 
meiropoUtan centio of I'anada, where more than in any 
other plrico can be heard the heart beat of th6 Dominion, 
has .t 00,000 horse-power av.iilabic, of which she now uses 
50,o<xi. Tororito lies within reach pf the gn'at Niagara, 
whose power no tine can estimate, while along the course 
of the miglity St. Lawrence town.s and cities lie within 
touch of water power that is beyond all calculation as yet. 
And do you Albc.rta people icahsc that right here in your 
own pxovince tlie big Hassaiio Dam made possible by a tiny 
stream taken from the Bow Kiver fumishes irrigation 
power for over a million acres ? Perhaps that will do 
about the water.” 

** Oo aye,” stud McTavish, with profound resignation 
lu his voice. *' Ye’ll dao wi’ that.” 

“ And snow,” crie<l the speaker. ” Wo would not 
willingly be without our snow in Canada. Snow means 
winter transport, better business, lumbering, and above 
all, wheat. Wlierc you have no snow and frost you can- 
not get the No. X hard wht'at. Don’t quarrel with the 
snow. It is Canada's snow and frost that gives her the 
first place in the world in wheat production. So much 
for the water and the snow.” 

McTavish hitched about uneasily. He wanted to have 
the speaker get done with thispart of his theme. 

From Canada’s area, Mr. Gilchrist passed on to deal 
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with Canada's resources^ warning his audience that the 
greater part of these resources was as yet undeveloped 
and that he should have to indnige in loud sounding 
phrases, but he promised them that whatever words he 
might employ he would still be unable to picture adc 
quately to their imagination the magnitude of Canada's 
undeveloped wealth. Then in a perfect torrent he poured 
forth upon the people statistics sotting forth ('anada's 
possessions in min»»s and forests, in fisheries, in furs, in 
agricultural products, and csr cially in wheat. At tl'.e 
word " wheal " he pulled up abruplly. 

"Wheat,” ho exclaimed, ’* the worlds great food for 
men. And Cana<la holds the grc.it osl wheat farm in all 
the world. Not long ago Jim Hill told the Minneapolis 
millers that thioe-fouiths of the who.it lands on the Ariiori- 
can continent were north of the boundary line and (hat 
Canada could feed every mouth in Kuropo. Our wheat 
crop thi.s year will go neailv 2^0,000,000 bushels, and 
this, rememlier, without fertilisation an 1 with very poor 
far ruing, for we Western Canadians are poor farmers. 
Wo owe something to our American selUern who aio 
teaching us something of the science ami art of agriciiburr. 
Remember, too, tliat our crop lornos from only ono-sovonth 
of our wheat lands. Had the other six-srvenths been 
cropped, our wheat ywlcl wouhl bn over throe and a half 
billion bushels — just about the world's supply. Wr .«!houl(l 
never be content till Canada doiis her full duty to the 
world, till Canada gives to the world all that is in hei 
power to give. T make no apology for dwelling at such 
length upon Cans^da’s extent and rfsources 

" Now let me speak to you about our privileges and 
responsibilities as citizens of this Dominion. Our 
sions and material things will be our destruction unless 
we use them not only for our own good but for the good 
of the world. And these possessions we can never firo- 
perly use till we learn to prize those other pos<;< «sion<» 
of heart and mind and soul." 

With a light touch upon the activities of Canadians, 
In the development of their country in such malterj as 
transportation and manufactures, he passed to a con- 
sideration of the educational, social, industrial, political 
and religious privileges which Canadi;ui citizens enjoyed. 

" These are the things," he cried, " that have to do with 
the nation's soul. These are the things that determine 
the quality ol a people and their place among the nations^ 
their Influence in the world. In the matter of education 
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it is the privilege of every child in Canada to r^eive a 
sound training, not only in the elementary br^ches of 
study, but even in higher branches as well. In Canada 
social distinctions are based more u|mn worth than upon 
wealth, more upon industry and ability than upon blue 
blood. Nowhere in the world is it more profoundly true 
that — 

“ ■ A man's a in.'in lor a’ that. 

Tlio rank is but the guinea's stamp ; 

'1 he iiiiin's the gowd for a' that.' " 

At this old McTavish surprised the audience and him- 
self by crying out, “ ITear-r r, hcar-r-r," glancing round 
defiantly as if daring any one to tiike up his challenge. 

“ In matters of religion," continued the speaker, ‘‘ tlie 
(^hurdles of Canada hokl a position of commanding in- 
fluence, not because of any privileges aexorded them by 
the State, nor because of any adventitious or meretricious 
aids, but solely bectUise of their ability to minister to 
the social and spiritual noxls of the people." 

Briefly the speaker pifxecdcd to touch upon some 
characteristic feature'? of Canadian political institutions. 

" Nowhere in the world," he said, " flo the people of a 
country enjoy a greater Tueasine of frci*«loin. We belong 
to a great world i'ir.,)n*e. 'Hus .connection we value 
and mean to cherish, but our Imperial relations do not 
in the .'••lightest degree infringe upon our liberties. The 
(Government of Canada is autonomous. Forty-six years 
ago the four provinces of ( anada were united into a single 
l^oniinion W'ith repre.sentativc government of the most 
eon plctc kind, ('an.ida i« a Democracy, <ind in no Demo- 
craev in the world iloes the will of the |)eople find more 
immodiate ami more complete c.\pression than iu our 
Dominion. With us political liberty is both a heritage 
and an achieveirent, a heritage from our forefathers 
who made this i'inpirc what it is, and an achievement 
of our own people lc<l by great and wi.sc statesmen. Tliis 
priceless possession of liberty we shall never surrender, 
for the nation that surreutlcrs its liberty, no matter what 
other po.?jcssions it may retain, has lost its >oul." 



CHAPTFR XI 
Tiik Si*.\po\v of War 

It was finally a^iecd that a par* at least of ilio respon- 
sibility for the disturb incc which mafred ih'? harmony 
of the Dotniniiin Dav tflcbration at Wolf Willow upon 
this occasion mii«t n -.i on the shonlfhTs of Mr. Alvin P. 
Jones. I’mhUng upon the foundation hud by the previous 
speaker, Afr. Jones j'rooeeded to extol the giandeur of 
the r>OT!iinioii. »lit* v/u idrTH of her poss*'* ions, the nobility 
of her pei^ple. the vpl *11110111 of her institutions, the Rlory 
of her future. He hiiv*df was not by birth a Canadian, 
but so powerful a spell had the Dominion cost over him 
thpt he had bcronie a ( tina<I*an by adoption. Proud of his 
American birth and <. ili/enship, he w»a.s oven more proud 
of Ills Canadian citizens!, ip. IIi* saw before him a large 
number of American (Tnizens who had come to throw in their 
lot with tl\e Donuiiiosi of C anada. He beliovetl they had 
done a wise thin", an<J tli.it among the mo'>t loyal citizens 
of this Dominion none woiiM be found more devoted to 
the material welfare and the spiii*..ual well-being of t'anacla 
tlian those whg cariic from tlie other side of the line. 
He saw a number of tliosc wlio were soinclimcs improperly 
callcil foreigners. He said '* irnpropeily " because what- 
ever their oripiu, whether i<iilh^n»an, Swctle, Trench, 
Oennan, or whatever tliwr rare might be. here they were 
simply Canadians with all the riglits of Canadian citizen- 
ship assured to them. Jfc was glad to see so many of hig 
German friends present. They represent a great n.ition 
whose achievements in cvcr>' department of human activity, 
in learning, in industrial enterprise, in commerce, w ere the 
envy and admiration of the world (c.xcursus here in glorifi- 
cation of the great German people; : To these, his t German 
fellow citizens, he would s.ay no matter how deep their 
devotion to the Vatcrland (.Mr. Jones pronounced it with 
a ** V **) he knew they would l>c loyal erttzeas of Canad.a. 
The German Empire had its differences .and disagreements 
with Great Bntain^ the Americaa Republic has had the 

los 
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same, and indeed it was posnble that there were a number 
present who mi^ht not cherish any very p^ionalB regard 
for the wealthy, complaisant, self-contained, somewhat 
^ow- going old gentleman, John Bull. But here in 
Canada, we were all Canadians I First, last and ail the 
time, Canadians (great applause). Whatever might be 
said of other countries, their wealth, their power, their 
glory, Canada was good enough for him (more applause, 
followed by a further elaboration of Canada’s vast re- 
sources) Canada's future was unclouded by the political 
complications and entanglements of the older countries 
in Europe. For one hundred years tliey had been at 
peace with the Republic south of that imaginary line 
which delimited the boundaries, but which did not divide 


the hearts of these two peoples (great applause). For 
his part, while he rejoiced in the greatness of the British 
Empire he believed that Canada's first duty was to her- 
self, to the developing here of a strong and sturdy national 
spirit. Canada for Canadians, Canada first, these were 
the motives|that had guided his life both in public service 
and as a piri'^te citizen (loud applause). In this country 
there was a place for all, no matter from what country 
they came, a place for the RtitUcnian (enumeration of 
the various European n.i^d Asiatic states from which 
potential citizens of C^mada had Comc\ Let us join 
hands and hearts in building up a great empire where 
our children, free from old-world entanglements, free 
to develop in our own way our own iustitnrions (eloquent 
passages on freedom) in obedience to laws of our own 
making, defended by the strong arms aiyl brave hearts 
^ of our own sons, aid^ (here the speaker permitted himself 
a smile of gentle humour) by the mighty wing of the 
American eagle (references to the Monroe Doctrine and 
. its protection of Canada's shores) we shall abide in peace 
and security from all aggression and all idarm. (Thun- 
derotts and continued applause, during which the speaker 
resumed his seat.) 

It was McTavish who precipitated the trouble. The 
old Highlander belonged to a family that boasted a long 
line of fighting forbears. Ever since The Forty-five when 
the German king for the time occupying the Engli^ 
throne astutely diverted the martial a^t of the Scottish 
dans from the business of waging war against his own 
argdea, their chM occupation, to that of fighting hia 
. owUnantd foes. The McTavish was to be found efver In 
tbA tanka of Britiish men-of-war, joyously dolug 
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batUe lor his clan and lor his king» who, if thd truth MrcSw 
told, he regarded with scant loyalty. Like so many of 
the old-timers in western Canada, this particular McTavish 
had^been at one time a servant of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany and as such had done his part in the occupation, 
peaceful and otherwise, of the vast territories adminis- 
tered by that great trading company. In his fiery fight- 
ing soul there burned a passionate loyalty to the 
and fame of the land of his birth, and a passionate pride 
in the Empire under whose flag the Company's ^ips 
had safely sailed the northern seas and had safely traded 
in these vast wild lands for nearly three hundred years. , 
Deep as this loyalty and pride in the soul of him there 
lay a cold suspicion of the Yankee. 11c had met liim 
in those old days of trade war, had sufl ered and had seen 
his Company sutler from his wiles, and finally had iKsen 
compelled to witness with bitter but unavailing hate 
the steady cncnniclinient of those rival traders upon the 
ancient prerogatives and preserves of Ids own Company, 
onro the sole and undisputed lords of the imrthcrn half 
of the American continent. In the person of jMr. Alvin P. 
jene.:, McTavish saw the representative of &oae ancient 
eiiemic's of his, and in the oration to which he had Just 
listened he fancied ho detected a note of disloyalty to the 
flag, a suggestion of a break in the allegiance of Canada 
to the I'hnpire, and worst of all, a hint that Canada might 
safely depend for protection upon something other than 
the naval power which had guarded the shores of his country 
these many years from enemy invasion. 'I'hese thin^ 
wrought in old McTavish an uncontrollable anger, and no 
sooner had the tumultuous applause died away than he was 
on his feet and in a high, rasping voice demanding audience,' 

*• Will ye per-r-rmit mo, Mr. Chair-r-rman, a few words | 
in regar-r-d to the remarkable address to which we haf 
listened ? " I'ermission was graciously granted by the* 
dhaixman, surprise and complaisant delight mantling the 
steaming face of Mr. Alvin P. Jones, albeit at lus heart 
there lurked a certain uneiisincss, for on more than one 
occasion ho had suffered under the merciless heckling of 
the little Scotsman. 

** *Tis a wonderful address we haf been hearing, an 
eloquent address. Some of it iss true an* some of it kw 
Hes (commotion in the audience— -the smile on Mr. Alvin , 
P. Jones's face slightly less expansive]. The speaker ’ 
has told us about Canada, its great wiAat, its vast r-Me- 
aoorces. Some of us haf known about these things while 
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yet his mother was still suckling him [snickers of delight 
from the younger members of the audience andjXries of» 

* (^o to it. Mack 'Tis a great Dominion whatmer and 
will be a gr-r*reatcr Dominion yet so lang as it keeps to 
right ways. He has told us of the mighty achievements 
of Cher-r-rmany. i will jist be askin’ him what has 
Chcr-r-rmany done for this country or for any country 
but her ainscl ? She has cluttered us up wi’ pot-metal, 
cutlery an* such things, an* cheap cloth that ye can put 
yer linger through, an* that will be done in a month’s 
wcar-r-ring. Musick, yc*ll be sayin* I Music ! 1 was in 

Calgary not long since. They took me to what they will 
be callin* a music-kalc [delighted roars of laughter from 
the audience]. A music-kale indeed 1 I haf hear-r-rd 
of cauld kale an’ het kale, of kale porridge an* kale brose, 
but no for haf I hcar-r-rd before of a music-kalc. JMess 
me, man, I ^ud make neither head nor tail o’ it, and they 
wcr-r-rc no better themscl's. They had printed notes 
about it an' a bit man makin* a speech about it, but not 
one of them know a thing about the hale hypothcck. 
Musick ! Quiarc inusick 1 call it ! If it is musick yer 
wantin', gif me Angus there wi’ the pipes [wild cheers 
testifying to Angus's popularity] or the mfistcr-r-r himsel* 
an* the young lady here (IhLs with a courteous bow to 
Miss Switzer) wi’ their fecddlos. That's what 1 will bo 
callin' musick. An' lairnin' ! I.airnin' that will lay 
s.'icraloogious hands upon tlic Sacred Word, an’ tcar-r-r 
it to bits. That like thing the Chcr-r rman lairnin* is 
doin', and ye can ask Mr. Khyc yonder. An’ other things 
the Cher-i-rmans arc doin' that keep us all from restin’ 
quiet in our beds. I.ct Ihoiu come her-r-re to us if they 
will. Let them come from all the countries of the ear- r-rth. 
Wc will share wi’ them what we haf provided they will 
be behavin’ themsel's and mindin’ their pezzincss. But 
this man is sayin' somethin* more, lie is tellin’ us how 
safe wc are, an* that the great Republic south o* us will 
be guar-r-rdin' us frae our enemies. 1 doubt it will be 
the fox guar-r-rdin* the chicken frac the weasel. Now 
I'll ask this gentleman what it is that has guar r-rded 
these shores for the past two hundred and fifty year-r-rs ? 
1 will tell liim — the Br-r-ritish Navy. Wliat has kept 
the peace of Europe once an’ again ? The Br-r-ritish Navy. 
Aye, what has protected America not once or twice frae 
her enemies ? The Br-r-ritssh Navy, an’ that same 
Br-r-ritish Navy is gude enough fer me/* 

^Xhe tumoltnous din .that followed the ooncluslon of 
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the cantankerous little Highlander's speech was beyond 
all words, but before the chairman could get to his feet, 
through the uproar a voice strident with passion was 
demanding a hearing. " Mr. Ernest Switzer has the floor/' 
said the chairman. 

The young man's face wsls white and his voice shaking 
when he began. " Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen : 
I stand here to claim the fair play that you say is liritish 
for myself and for my race. 1 am a Canadian citizen. 
1 was born in America, but my blood is German. ' As a 
Canadian citizen, as an American by birth, as a German 
by blood, I have been insulted to raght. and I demand the 
right to reply to the man who has insulted me. There 
are Canadians here to guard their own honour ; tlic 
.Americans can be trustal to protect themselves, Ger- 
many is not here to refute the slanders uttcroil against 
her, but I claim the hi^nour to speak for that great nation, 
for she is a great nation. There is none greater. There 
is none so grc<it in the world to-day." The young m.m's 
voice rang out with pas.^ionato conviction, his pale set 
face, his blue eyes flaming with rage proclaimed the 
intensity of his emotion. Doforc his flaming pas.sion the 
audience was subdued into a silence tense and profound. 
" What lias Germany <lo:ic for the vrorid, this man asks, 

1 would like to ask in reply where he has lived for the last 
twenty-five years, and if during those years he has read 
anything beyond his local newspaper * What has Ger- 
many done for the world } Germany has shown the 
way to the world, even to .Xmerica, in every activity of 
life, in industrial organisation, in scientific inc|uiry in the 
laboratory and in the practical applic^ilion oC science to 
everyday life. Where do your philosophers go for their 
training ? To German universities, where they seek to 
understand the philosophy of the irnmorUU Immanuel 
Kant. Where in the world has social ndorrn reached its 
highest achievements ? In Germany. Where do you go 
lor your models for municipal government } ' To Ger- 
many. Mention any department of huioari enterprise 
to-day and in that department Germany stands easily in 
the lead. This man asks what has kept Europe at peace 
all these years and suggests this British ^iavy, the one constant 
menace to the peace of Europe and to the freedom of the 
seas. No, if you ask who has kept the peace of Europe, I 
will tdl you. The German Kaiser, Wtiheua IL To him a^ 
to tile Empire of which he is the glorious head, Etirepe 
owes its peace and the world its greatest blessings to-day ^ 
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When Switzer sat down hall a dozen men were on 
tbdr feet demanding to be heard. Above the ditn quiet 
but penetrating voice was distinguished. Mr. Romayne 
has Ihe door/' said the Reverend Mr. Rhye, who himself 
was tingling with desire for utterance. Mr. Romayne' s 
appearance and voice suggested the boredom of one who 
fdt the wh^e thing to be rather a nuisance. 

Ladies and Gentlemen/' he began, 1 must apologise 
for venturing to speak at all, having so recently come to 
litis country, though I am glad to say that I have been 
received with such cordial kindne5i.s that 1 do not feel 
myself a stranger." 

“ You're all right, Jack," cried a voice. " You're right 
at home." •• 

" I am at home," said Jack, " and that is one thing that 
makes me able to speak. Few of you can understand the 
feeling that comes to one who, travelling six thousand 
miles away from the heart of the Empire, finds himself 
still among his own folk and under the same old flag. 
Nor can I express the immense satisfaction and pride 
that come to me when I find here in this new world a 
virile young nation ofTering a welcome to men of all nation- 
alities, an equal opportunity to make home and fortune 
for themselves, and find al^ these various nationalities 
uniting in the one purpose of building solid and secure 
an outpost of the Empire to which we all belong. I rise 
chiefly to say two things. The first is that if Germany 
continues in her present mind she will be at war with 
our country within a very short time. The 3 mung man 
who lias Just sat down assures us that Gercnany is a great 
country. Let us at once frankly own this fact, for indeed 
it is a fact. Whether she is as wonderful or as great 
as die thinks herself to be may be doubted. But it is 
of importance to know that the opinion stated here to- 
night is the opinion held by the whole body of the German 
people from the Kaiser to the lowest peasant in the Empire. 
I'he univers^' conviction throughont that Empire in 
that not Germany the greatest nation on earth, 

but that it lias a divine mission to confer her own peculiaif 
quality of civilisation upon the other nations of Europe, 
1 ^ indeed upon the whole world. We might not <joarrel 
with Gennany for cherishing this pleasing opinion in 
regard to herself, but when this opinion is wrought into 
a purpose to dominate the whole world in order diat tide 
mssiott might be acccmptialied the thing takes on h edme^ 
what eefkms aspect. Let me repeat* Germaiiy is a great 
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nation, marvdlonsly organised in every department of " 
her life, agricultural, manufacturing. Vocational, com- 
mercial. But to w^t intent ? Wtot is the purpose 
dominating this marvellous organisation ? The purpose, ‘ 
Ladies and Gentlemen, is war. The supreme industry 
of the German nation is the manufacturing of a mighty 
war machine. I challenge the gentleman who has jxist 
spoken to deny cither of these statements, that Germany 
believes that she has a definite mission to lift up the other 
nations of Europe to her own high level and that to fulfil 
this mission it is necessary that she be in a position of 
controL" The speaker paused for a moment or two.^ 
“ He cannot deny these because he knows they are true. 
The second thing I wish to say is that the Kaiser means 
war and is waiting only for the favourable moment. I 
believe it is correct to say that for many years after bis 
accession to the throne he used his infiuence on the side 
of peace, but 1 have every reason to believe that for some 
years past he has cherished another purpose, the purpose 
of war.'* 

At this point Switzer sprang to his feet and cried.. '* I 
challenge the trutli of tliat statement. Modern European 
history proves it to be false, and again and again 
the Kaiser has prevented war. So much is this the 
case that the tru!i^ce.s of Uie only European fund that 
recognises disiinguisheil service in the interests of peace 
bestowed upon llie Kai.ser the Nobel Prize.” 

** That is quite true.” replied .Mr. Komayne. '* But let 
me recall to this young man's mind a few facts. In 1875 
Bismarck was determined to make war upon France. 
He was prevented by the united action of England and 
Russia. Germany made the same attempt in ’87 and *91. 
In 1905 so definite was the threat of war that France^ 
avoided it only by dismissing her war minister. Defeat. 
Perhaps my young friend remembers the Casablanca 
incident in 1908 where again the Kaiser threatened France 
with war. Indeed, for the last twenty years, even while 
he was doubtless anxious to maintain pes^:e. he has been 
rattling his sword in his scabbard and ^eatening war 
against the various nations of Europe. la most of these 
cases even when he wanted peace be bluded with threats 
of war. Then came the Agadir incident in 1911 when 
once more the Kaiser bluffed. But Great Britain calM 
his bloff that time and the great War Lord liad to back 
down with great loss of prestige not only with his own 
pec^le but with the whole oi Europe. It hurt the Kaiser 
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to think that any nation m Europe should move in any 
direction without his consent. Agadir taught higi that 
he most quit bluffing or make up his mind to fight.” 

Again Switzer was upon his feet. ” This is a slanderous 
falsehood,” ho cried. ” How does this man know ? ” ' 

” 1 happened to be there,” was the quiet reply. 

” How do we know ? ” again cried Switzer. 

** Will you kindly repeat that remark ? ” said .Mr. 
Romayne quietly. 

” I believe this statement,” shouted Switzer, “to be a 
slanderous falsehood.” 

I ” If you accuse me of falsehood,” said Romayne even 
more quietly, “ that is a matter which we shall not 
discuss here, but later. But these statements that I have 
made are history. All C^rmany knows, all Europe knows, 
that at Agadir the Kaiser backed down. He was not 
ready to fight, and he lost prestige by it. When Italy, 
one of the Triple Allii'inco, went to war against Turkey 
without consulting him, this lowered still further German 
■ prestige. In the late Balkan War Germany was again 
humiliated. She backe<l the wrong horse. Her prot^g4 
and pupil in war, Turkey, was absolutely beaten. These 
thinp convince me that (•erniany knows that her hope 
of dominating Europe is mpidly waning, and she believes 
that this hope can only be realised by war and, therefore, 

1 repeat that the Kaiser and his people are only waiting 
a favourable moment to launch war upon Europe and 
more particularly upon tlie Hxitish Empire, which, along 
with the great American democracy, stands between her 
and the realisation of her dream.” 

“The British Empire!” cried Switzer'* scornfully as 
Romayne took his scat, ” the British Empire ! at the first 
• stern blow this ramshackle empire will fall to pieces. 
Then Great Britain will be forced to surrender her robber 
hold upon these great free states which she has stolen and 
which she now keeps in chains.” (Cries of *’ Never I ” 

** Rot ! ** '*Shut your trap! ”) Switzer sprang to his feet 
and, shaking his fist in their laces, cried : ” 1 know what I 
am saying. This you will see before many months have 
passed.** 

Again Romayne rose to his feet and waited till a silence 
fell upon the audience. ” l^Adics and Gentlemen,*' he said 
solemnly. ” this German officer knows what he is talking 
about. That Germany within a few months will make 
her supreme attempt to smash the British Empire I 
believe is certain. I am equally certain that the result of 
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that attempt will not be what this gentleman anticipates 
ind desires." 

i For some moments the silence remained unbroken. 
Then young Monteith sprang to his feet and led the audi- 
ehco in a succession of mad cheers that indicated the depth 
ot passion to which they were slirrcil. After the cheering 
had subsided Larry rose and in a slightly querulous tone 
and with a humorous smile upon his face he said : 

Mr. Chairman, don't you think we are becoming 
unnecessarily serious ? And ar there not certain tilings 
on which we all agree ? First that wc are all ('anacliaris. 
tirst, last and all the time. Secondly, that we greatly 
respect and admire our American cousins and we desire 
only better mutual acquaintance for our mutual good. 
Third, that wc are loyal to and immensely proud of our 
l^mpiro, and wo mean to stick to it. And fourth, that 
(*;ermany is a great country and has done great things 
for the world. As to the historical i|uestioiis raised, these 
are not settled by discussion but by reliable bistbhe 
documents. As to the prophecies made, wc can accept 
or reject them as we choose. Personally 1 confess that I 
am unable to get up any real interest in this German war 
menace. I believe Cicrmaiiy has more sense, not to say 
proper Christian feeling, than to phinge herself and the 
world into war. I jnove, Mr. Chairman, that wc 'pass 
to the next order of business." 

" Hear ! Hear ! " criwl some. " Go on with the pro- 
gramme." 

" No! No! " said others. " Let's have it out," 

" Mr. Chairman," said Hcc Ross, rising to his feet, 
" this thing is Better than any silly old programme, lot's 
have it out." 

But the chairman, much against his inclination, for he 
was a fighter, ruled otherwise. "The difTerenccs that 
separate us from one another here to-night are not differ- 
ences that can be settled by argument. They arc differ- 
ences that arc due partly to our history and partly to 
the ideals which we cherish. We sliall go on with the 
programme." 

After the entertainment was over Larry and his mother 
slowly took the trail homewards, declining many offers 
of a lift from their friends in cars and carriages. It was 
the Harvest Moon. 

" What a world it is, mother ! " said Larry, gazing about 
him at the beauty of the night. 

''Ycs» but alas, alas, lAiat God's own children should 
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spoil all this glory with hatred and strife I This 
night in the unhappy Balkan States men are U||ing each 
other. It is too sad and too terrible to think of. Oh, n 
men would be content only to do justly by each other.' 

Those people of the Balkan States are semi-barbarians/' 
said Larry, and therefore war between them is to le 
expected ; but 1 cannot get myself to believe in tti^ 
possibility of war between Christians, civilised nationk 
to-day. But, mother, lor the first time in my life, listea- 
ing to those two men, Romayne and Switzer, T had a 
feeling that war might be possible. Switzer seemed 
so eager for it, and so sure about it, didn't he ? And 
Romayne, too, seemed ready tx> fight. But then I always 
remember that military men and military nationa are 
ever talking war.** 

** That is quite true, my dear,*' said his mother. "I too 
find it diflicult to believe that war is possible in spite of 
what we have heard to-night. Our Friends at Home do 
not believe that war is imminent. They tell me that the 
feeling between Germany and Britain is steadily improving." 

" And yet two years ago, mother, in connection with tiie 
Agadir incident war might have happened any minute." 

" That is true,** replied his mother, " but every year of 
peace makes war less likely. The Friends are working 
and praying for a better understanding between tiiese 
nations, and tJiey are very confident that these peacib 
delegations that arc exchanging visits arc doing a great 
deal for peace. Your Uncle Matthew, who h^ had a 
great deal to do with them, is very hopeful that a few 
years of peace will carry us past the danger point.*' 

" Well, I hope so, mother. T loathe the very thought of 
war," said Larry. " I think 1 am like you in this. 1 never 
did fight, you know ; as a boy 1 always got out of it. Do 
you know, mother, 1 think 1 would l^ afraid to fight." 

" 1 hope so," replied hLs mother. " Fighting is not work 
for man. but for brute,** 

"But you would not be afraid, mother. I know you 
would stand up to anything." 

** Oh, no, no," cried his mother. " I could stand up to 
very little. After all, it is only God that makes strong 
to endure." 

" But it is not quite the question of enduring, it is not 
the suffering, mother. It is the killing. I don't believe 
T could kill a man, and yet in the Bible they were told to 
kill." 

" But surely, Larryi we rdud'our Bible somewhat difier* 
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Ventily these days. Surely we hare advanced since the 
mays of Abraham. We do not find our lord and Master 
leoinmanding men to kill." 

[ "But» mother* in these present wars should not men' 
defend their women and children from such' outrages as 
jre read about ? " • 

/ ** When it comes to the question of defending women 
find children it seems to me ^at the question is c^nged/' 
taid his mother. " As to that I can never quite make up 
tny mind* but generally speaking wc hold that it is the 
pross* not the sword* that will save the world from oppres- 
3ion and break the t^ant's power." 

*• But after all, mother," replied lorry, " it was not ^ 
Sirithfield that saved England's fiecdom* but Naseby." 

" Perliaps both Naseby and Smithfield/* said his mother. 

" 1 am not very wise in these things." 

At the door of their house tliey came upon Nora sitting 
in the moonlight. "Did you meet Ernest and Mr, ‘ 
Romayne ? " ^e inquired. " They’ve only gone five 
minutes or so. They walked down with us." 

" No* we did not meet them." \ 

" You must be tired after the wild excitement of the 
day* mother," said Nora. "I think you,liad better go 
at once to bed. As for me* I am going for a swim." 

" That's bully ; I^m witli you," said l-arry. 

In a few minutes they were dressed in their bathing 
suits* and* wrapped up in tlieir mackintosh coats* they 
strolled toward the little lake. 

" Let’s sit a few moments and take in this wonderful 
night," said Nora. " Larry* I want to talk to you about 
what we hearct to-night from those two men. They made 
me feel that war was not only possible* bui near." 

" It did not impress me in the very least." said I^rry. 
"Th^ talked as military men always talk. They’ve got^ 
the war fever. I'hese men have both held commissions 
in' their refqpective armies. Romayne* of course* has seen 
war* and they look at everything from the military point 
of view." 

Am he was speaking, there came across the end of the 
lake the sound of voices. Over the water the still air 
carried the words distinctly to their ears. 

** Explain what ? It was Switzer's voice they beard* 
loud and truculent. 

"Just what you meant by the words 'slanderous 
lalsdiood*' .which you used tD*nigbt*" replied a voice 
which they recognised to be Jack Romayae's. 
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“ I meant just what I said.” 

” Did you mean to impugn my veracity, beoupse ” / 

Because what ? ** j 

** Because if you did 1 should have to slap your iacej 
just now.” ! 

” Mein Gott ! You 1 ” ; 

” Not so loud,” said Roniaync quietly, ” unless you 
prefer an audience.” i 

You schlap my face I ” cried the Gennan in his rage,i 
losing perfect control of his accent. ” Acli, if you were 
only in my country, wc could settle this in the only way.”' 

” Perhaps you will answer my question.” Komayne'a. 
voice was low and clear and very hard, ** Did you mean 
to ciill me a liar, yos or no ? ” 

” A liar,” replied the Cicrman, speaking more quietly. 

” No, it is not a (picstion ol veracity. It is a question 
of historical accuracy.” 

” Oh, very well. That’s all.” 

” No, it is not all,” exclaimed the German. ” My (>od, 
that 1 should have to take insult from you t In this 
country of barbarians there is no way of satisfaction 
except by the beastly, the savage method of lists, but 

some day wc will shew vou schwein of England ” 

Stop ! ” Komayne’s voice came across the water with 
a sharp ring like the ta]i of a hamn^cr on steel. ” Vou 
cannot use your hands, 1 suppose. That saves you, but 
if you say any such words again in regaid to England or 
Englishmen, I shall have to punish you.” 

*' Punisli me f ” shouted the (!^erman. ” C'*ott in Himmel, 
that 1 must bear this I ” 

”They aic going to fight,” said Nora iii an awed and 
horrified voice, ” Oh, Larry, do g over.” 

^ ” Ha-l-l-o,” cried Larry across the water. ” That you, 

Switzer ? Who is that with you ? Come along around 
here, won’t yon ? ” 

Theic was a silence of some moments and then Homayne’s 
voice come c^uietly across the water. ” That you, Gwynne ? 
Rather late to come around, I think. I am off for home. 
Well, Switzer, that's all, 1 think, just now. ITi say good- 
night” There was no reply from Switzer. 

” You won’t come, then ? ” called Larry. ** Well, good- 
night, both of you.” 

” <;o<M]-night, good-night,” came from both men. 

** Do you think they will fight ? ” said Nora. 

”No, I think not. There’s Switacr riding off now. 
What fools th^ are 



CHAPTER XII 
Men and a Mink 

It was early in July that Mf. Gywnne met his family 
with a proposition which had been elaborated by Ernest 
Switzer to form a company for the working of N»)ra's 
mine. With chnracieristic encr«?y and thoroughness 
Switzer had studied the proposition from every point 
of view, and the results of his study he had set down in a 
document which iSIr. (twynne laid before his wife and 
children for consideration. It appeared that the mine 
itself had been investigated by expert friends of Switzer's 
from the i.ethbridge and Crows’ Nest mines. The reports 
of these experts were favourable to a degree unusual with 
practical mining men, both as to the quality and quantitv 
of coal and a.s to the cost of operation. The quality was 
assured by the fact that the ranchers in the neighbourhood 
for years had been using the coal in their own homes. In 
addition to this .Switzer had sectiml a report from the 
Canadian Pacific Railway engineers showing that the coal 
possessed liigh steaming qualities. And as to quantity, 
the could be measured where the creek cut through, 
showing cnough*coal in sight to promise a suflicieiit .supply 
to warrant operation for years to come. In brief, tlie 
report submitted by the young German was that there 
was every ground for believing that a paying mine, pos- 
sibly a great mine, could be developed from the property 
on IVtr. c; Wynne's land. In regard to the market, there 
was of course no doubt. Every ton of coal produced 
could lie sold at the mine mouth without difficulty. There 
remained only the question of finance to face. This also 
Switzer bad considered, and the result of hia consideraticjfi 
was before them in a detailed scheme. By tliis scheme a 
local company was to be organised with a capitalusaiion 
of^ l5oo,ocn, which would be sufficient to begin with. Of 
this amount $200,000 should be assigned to the treasury, 
the remaining $^00,000 disposed of as follows; to .Mr. 
Gwynoe as owner of the mine, should be allotted f r 51 ,000 
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Stock, thus giivtng him control ; the remaining $149,000 / 
should be placed locally. -The proposition conmned an • 
offer from Switzer to organise the company and to place 
the stock, in consideration for which service he asked ,a 
block of stock such as the directors should agree upon 
and further that he should be secretary of the company 
for a term of five years at a salary of $2,000 per annum, 
which should be a first charge upon the returns from the 
mine 

Ernest instets on being secretary ? ” said Nora. 

Yes. naturally. His interests are ail here. He insists 
also that I be president.*’ 

” And why. dad ? *' inquired Nora. 

” Well,” said Mr. Gwynne. with a slight laugh, ” he 
frankly says he would like to be associated with me in 
this business. Of course, he said some nice things about 
me which I need not repeat.” 

” Oh pshaw I ” exclaimed Nora, patting him on the 
‘"shoulder, ” 1 thought you were a lot smarter man than 
that. Can’t you see why he wants to be associated with 
you ? Surety you don’t need me to toll you.” 

” Nora, dear, hush,” said her mother.* 

With an imploring look at her sisier, Kathleen left the 
room. 

” Indeed, mother, I think it is no time to hush. I will 
.telljjyou, dad, why he wants to be associated with you 
in this coal mine business. Itrnest Switzer wants our 
Kathleen. Mother knows it. Wc all know it.” 

Her father gazed at her in astonishment. 

** Surely this is quite unwarranted, Nor;\.” he said. ” 1 
cannot allow a matter of this kind to be dragged into a 
matter of business.” 

” How mold it do to take a few days to turn it over in 
our minds ? ” said his wife. ” Wc must not forget, dear,” 
she continued, a note of grave anxiety in her voice, ” that 
if we accept this proposition it will mean a complete 
change in our family life.” 

” Family life, mother.” said Mr. Gwynne with some 
impatience. ” You don't mean ” 

” 1 mean, my dear,” replied the mother, ” that we shell 
no longer be ranchers, but shall become coal miners. Let 
us think it over and perhaps you might consult with some 
, of our neighbours, say vriui Mr. Waring-Gannt.” 

Surely, surely,” replied her husband. ” Your edviek 
is wte. jui always. I shall just step over to Mr, Weriikff- 
Gaunt^e immediately.” 
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Aftei Mr» Gvynne's departure, the othen eat silent ler 
some. moments, their minds occupied with the question 
laised so abruptly by Nora. 

*'Well, Nora, you amase me,** said Larry. ** What 
supreme nonsense you are talking 1 You have got that 
stufi ol Romayne's into your mind I The war fever has 
caught you too."* For Heaven's sake be reasonable. If 
you object to Ernest because of bis race, I am ashamed 
of you and have no sympathy with you.** 

** Not because of his race,** :aid Nora, though, Larry, 
let me tell you be hates Britain. I have seen Ernest with 
' his women * as he calls them, and. Larry, 1 can*t bear to^ 
think of our Kathleen being treated as he treats his mother^ ^ 
and sister.** 

“ Now, Nora, let us be reasonable. Let us look at this 
fairly,** began Larry. 

*' Oh, Larry 1 stop or 1 shall be biting the furniture next. 
When you assume that judicial air of yours I want to 
swear. Answer me. Do you want him to marry Kath?* 
leen ? Yes, or no.** 

Well, as I was about to say ** 

** Larry, will you answer yes or no ? ** 

“ Well, no, then," said Larry. 

** Thauk God I ** cried Nora, rushing at him and shaking 
him vigorously. **,You wretch 1 Why did you keep me 
in suspense ? How 1 wish that English sti^ would get 
a move on ! ** 

** English stick ? Whom do you mean ? '* 

** You're as stupid as the rest, Larry. Whom should 1 
mean ? Jack Komayiie, of course. There's a man lot ; 
you. 1 just >tish he'd waggle his hnger at me ( But he 
won't do things. He j ust * glowers * at her, as old McTavish 
would say, with those deep eyes of his, and sets his jawp 
like a wolf trap, and waits. Oh, men are so stupid with 
women ! '* 

In a few weeks the Alberta Coal Mining and Develop- . 
ment Company was an established fact. Mr. Waring- • 
Gaunt approved of it and showed his confidence in the 
scheme by offering to take a large block of stock and 
persuade his friends to invest as well. He also agreed 
that it was important to the success of the scheme both 
that Mr. Gwynne should be the president of the company 
and that young Switser should be its secretary. Mr. 
Gwynne's earnest request that he should become the i 
Ueasurer of the company Mr. Waring-Gaunt felt con- ' 
strained in the meantime to decline. He already>«bad too 
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many irons in the fire. But he was willing to become a 
dire<^r and to aid the scheme in any way possible Befqre 
the end of the month such was the energy displayed by 
the new secretary of the company in the disposing of 
the stock it was announced that only a small block of 
about $25,000 remained unsold. A part of this Mr. 
Waring-Gaunt urged his brother-in-law to secure. 

Got twenty thousand myself, you know — looks to me 
like a sound proposition — think you ought to go in—* 
what do you say, eh, what ? " 

Very well ; get ten or fifteen thousand for me,'* said 
. his brother-in-law. 

Within two days Mr. Waring-Gaunt found that the 
stock had all been disposed of. Energetic chap, that 
young Switzer — got all the stock placed — none left, so 
he told me." 

" Did you tell him the stock was for me ? " inquired 
Romayne. 

" Of course, why not ? " 

" Probably that accounts for it. He would not be 
especially anxious to have me in." 

" What do you say ? Nothing in that, I fancy. But 1 
must see about that, what ? " 

" Oh, let it go," said Komayne. 

" Gwynno was after me again to^take the treasurer- 
ship," said Waring-Gaunt, " but 1 am busy with so many 
things — treasurership very hampering — demands close 
attention — that sort of thing, eh, what ? " 

" t^ersonally 1 wish you would take it," said Romayne. 
"You would be able to protect your own money and the 
investments of our friends. Besides, 1 Understand the 
manager is to bo a German, which, with a German secre- 
cy tary, tattoo much German for my idea." 

" Oh,^ you don't like Switzer, ch ? Natural, I suppose. 
Don't like him myself ; bounder sort of chap— but avoid 
prejudice, my boy, ch, what ? German — that sort of 
thing — don't do in this country, eh ? English, Scotch, 
Irish, French, Galician, Swede, German — all sound 
Canadians — melting pot idea, eh, what ? " 

" I am getting that idea, too," said his brother-in-law. 
" Sybil has been rubbing it into me. 1 believe it is right 
enough.^ But apart altogether from that, frankly 1 do 
not like that cliap ; 1 don't trust him. I fancy I know 
a gentleman when 1 see lum." 

" All right, all right, my boy, gentleman idea quite right 
too^bipr new countiy, new standards — * Old Family * 
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Sdea played out/ don’t you know. Burke’s Peerage not 
knowii here — every mug on its ovm bottom — ^rather touchy 
Canadians are about that sort of thing— democracy stuff 
and all that, you know. Not too bad either, eh, what ? 
for a chap who has got the stuff in him— architect of his 
fortune — ^founder of his own family and that sort of thing, 
don’t you know. Not too bad, eh, whpt ? ” 

" I quite agree,” cried Jack, ” at least with most of it. 
But all the same I hope you will take the treasurersbip. 
Not only will you protect your own and your friends’ 
investments, but yon- will protect the interests of the 
Gwynnes. The father apparently is no business man, the 
son is to be away ; anything might happen. I would hate 
to see them lose out. You understand ? ” 

His brother-in-law turned his eyes upon him. gazed 
at him steadily for a few moments, then taking his hand, 
shook it warmly, exclaiming, ” Perfectly, old cliap, per- 
fectly — good sort, Gwynne— good family. Girl of the 
finest — hope you’ll pull it oil, old boy. Madame lias put me 
on, you know, eh, what ? Jolly gCHod thing.” 

” Now what the deuce do you mean P ” said Uomayne 
angrily. 

” All right — don’t wish to intrude, don't you know. 
Fine girl though— quite the finest thing I’ve seen •••could' 
go anywhere.” • 

His brother-in-law’s face flushed fiery red. ” Now 
look here, Tom,” he said angrily, ” don’t he an ass. Of 
course I know what you mean, but as the boys s.ny here, 

• Nothing doing ! ' ” 

” What ? you mean it ? nutliing doing ? A fine girl 
like that — .sweet *girl — good clean stock — wonderful mother 
— ^would make a wife any man would bo proud of — the 
real thing, you know, the real thing — I have know^n her 
these eight years- — watched licr grow up— rare courage — 
pure soul. Nothing doing ? My God, man, have you 
eyes ? ” It was not often tliat Tom Waring-Ciauiit allowed 
himself the luxury of passion, but this seemed to him to 
be an occasion in which he might indulge himself. 
Romayne stood listening to him with his face turned away, 
looking out of the window. •• Don’t you hear me, Jack ? '* 
said Waring-Gaunt. ” Do you mean there's nothing in it, 
or have you burned out your heart with those fool women 
of London and Paris ? ” 

Swiftly his brother-in-law turned to him. ” No, Tom, 
but 1 almost wish to God 1 had. No, 1 won’t s^y that ; 
lather do 1 thank God that 1 know what it is w love 
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ft woniaii. I am not going to lie to yon any longer^ old 
chap. To love a sw^t, pure woman, sweet%Qd pure aa 
the flowers out there, to love her with every bit my 
heart, with every fibre of my soul, that is the finest thing 
that can come to a man. I have treated women lightly 
in my time, Tom. I have made them love me, taken what 
they have had to give, and left them without a thought. 
But if any of them have suffered through me, and if they 
could know what I am getting now, they would pity me 
and say 1 had got enough to pay me out. To thmk that 
I should ever hear myself saying that to another man, I 
who have made love to women and laughed at them and 
laughed at the poor weak devils who fell in love with 
women. Do you get me ? I am telling you this and yet 
I feel no shame, no humiliation I Humiliation, great 
heaven ! I am proud to say that I love this girl, ^om 
the minute I saw her up there in the woods I have loved 
her. 1 have cursed myself for loving her. 1 have called 
myself fool, idiot, but I cannot help it. 1 love her. It is 
hell to me or heaven, which you like. It’s both.*’ He was 
actually trembling, his voice hoarse and shaking. 

Amazement, then pity, finally delight, succeeded each 
other in rapid succession across the face of his brother- 
in-law as he listened. ** My dear chap, my dear diap,*' 
he said when Romayne had finished* Awfully glad you 
know — delighted. But why the howl ? The girl is there 
— go in and get her, by Jove. Why not, he, what ? *' 

** It’s no use, I tell you,” said Romayne. Tliat damned 

Cennan has got her. I have seen them together too often. 

I have seen in her eyes the look that women get when 
they are ready to give themselves body dnd soul to a man. 
She loves that man. She loves him, I tell you. She has 
known him for years. I have come too late to have a 
chance. Too late, my God, too late I ” He pulled him- 
self up with an effort, then with a laugh said : Do you 
recognise me, Tom ? I confess I do not recognise myself. 
Well, that’s out. Let it go. That’s the last you will get 
from me. But Tom, this is more than I can stand, t 
must quit this countiy, and I want you to make it easy 
for me to go. We’ll get up some yam for Sybil. Yoii’ll 
hdip me Ou^ old man ? God knows I need help in this/* 

** Rot, be^tly rot. Give her up to that German he^ 
clicking bounder — rather not Buck up, old man — 
the girl a chance anyway — play the gme out, bh, wl^ > 
Oh, by the way, I have mMe up my mind to t^e that 
treq^in'ei^ nuisahcbi eh ? Goia* ? Wheift ? ' 
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OE with the dogs for a mn somewhere/* 

•"No, take the car — too beastly hot for riding, doii't 
jron know. Take my car. Or, I say. let's go up to the 
mine. Must get to know more about the beastly old thing, 
eh, what ? We*U take the guns and Sweeper'^we'U be sore 
to see some birds and get the evening shoot coming back. 
But, last word, my boy, give the girl a chance to say no. 
Think of it, a German, good Lord I You go and get the 
car ready. We'll get Sybil to drive while we shoot." 

Tom Waring-Gaunt found his gieat warm, simple 
heart overflowing with delight at the tremendous news 
that had come to him. It was more than his nature could 
bear that he should keep this from his wife. He found 
her immersed in her domestic duties and adamant against 
his persuasion to drive them to the mine. 

" A shoot," she cried, " I'd love to. But, Tom, yoo 
forget I am a rancher's wife, and you know, or at least 
you don't know what that means. Kun along and piay 
with Jack. Some one must work. No, don't tempt me. 
I have my programme all laid out. T especially prayed 
this morning for grace to resist the lure of the outside 

this day. " Get thee behind me ' What ? I am 

listening, but I shouldn't be. What do you say ? Tom, 
it cannot bet " She sat down weakly in a convenient 
chair and listened tb her husband while he retailed her 
brother's great secret. 

" And so, my dear, we are going to begin a big campaign 
— begin to-day — take the girls ofl with us for a shoot— 
what do yon say, eh ? " 

** Why, certainly, Tom. Give me half an hour to get 
Martha foirly on ^e rails, and 1 am with you. We'll 
tiJee those dear girls along. Oh, it is perfectly splendid. 
Now let me go ; that will do, you foolish boy. Oh, yes, 
how lovely. Trust me to back you up. What ? Don’t 
spoil things. Well, I like that. Didn’t I land you ? 
That was "some job’ as dear Nora would say. You 
listen to me, Tom. You had better keep in the back- 
ground, Finesse is not your forte. Better leave these 
tidngs to me. Hurry up now. Oh, I am so excited." 

*' Would you mind running into the GAvynnes' ss we 
pass, Tom ? ” said his wife as they settled themselves in 
the car. "* I have a message for Nora.*’ 

" Righto I " said her husband, throwing his wife a look 
which she reused utterly to notice. " But remember you 
must not be long We cannot lose the evening fhpot, eh, 
Wliat ? " 
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Oh. just a moment will do.’* said his wife. % 

At ^0 door Nora greeted them. ” Oh. you lucky 
people — guns and a dog, and a day like this.*' she cried. 

Come along — lots of room — take my gun,” said 3Ir. 
Waring Gaunt. 

Don't tempt me. or I shall come." 

Tell us what is your weakness. Miss Nora." said Jack. 

How can we got you to come ? " 

" My weakness ? ' ciied the girl eagerly. " you all are. 
and especially your dear Sweeper dog there." She put 
her arms around the neck of the beautiful setter, who 
was frantically struggling to get out to her. 

** Sweeper, lucky dog. eh. Jack, what ? " said Mr. 
Waring-Gaunt. with a warm smile of admiration at the 
wholesome, sun-browned face. " Come along. Miss Nora 
— back in a short time, eh, what ? " 

" Short time ? " said Nora. " Not if I go. Not till we 
can’t see the birds.” 

" Can't you come. Nora ? " said Mrs. Waring-Gaunt. 
" I want to talk to you. and we'll drive to-day and let the 
men shoot. Where is Kathleen ? Is she busy ? " 

" Busy ? Wo are all positively overwhelmed with work. 
But, oh, do go away, or L shall certainly run from it all.” 

" I am going in to get your mother to send you both 
out. Have you had a gun tliis fall ? " 1 don’t believe you 
have," said Mrs. Wai ing-Gannt. 

** Not once. Yes. once. I had a chance at a hawk that 
was paying too much attention to our chickens. No. 
don’t go in. Mrs. Waring-Gannt. 1 beg of you. Well, go 
then ; I have fallen shamelessly. If you can get Kathleen. 
1 am on, too." 

In a few moments Mrs. Waring-Caunt returned with 
B Kathleen and her mother. " Your mother says. Nora, 
that she docs not need you a bit, and she insists on your 
coming, both of you. So bo quick." 

” Oh, mother." cried the girl ui great excitement " You 
cannot possibly get along without us. There's the tea 
• for all those men." 

" Nonsense^ Nora, run along. I can do quite well 
without you. Larry is coming in early and he will help. 
Run along, both of you." 

In high spirits they set oft. waving their farewell to 
the motdier who stood watching till they had swung out 
of the lane and on to the main trail. 



CHAPTER XlIX 
A Day in Sft tember 

A, September day in Alberta 'I'hore is no other day to 
be compared to it in any other mouth or in any oilier land. 
And like new wine the air seemed to Jack komayne as 
the Packard like a swallow skimmed along the undulating 
prairie trail, smooth, resilient, of all the roads in the world 
for motor-cars the best. For that day at least and in that 
motor-car life seemed good to Jack Komayne. Not many 
such days would be his, and he meant to take all it gave 
regardless of cost. His sister’s proposal to call at the 
Gwynnes* house he would have rejected could he have 
found a reasonable excuse. The invitation to the Gwynne 
girls to accompany them on their shoot he resented also, 
and still more deeply he resented the arrangement of the 
party that set Kathleen next to him, a close tit in the back 
seat "of the car. But* at the first feeling of her warm soft 
body wedged closely against him, all emotions fled except 
one of puLsating joy. And this, with the air rushing at 
them from the western mountains, wrought in him the 
reckless resolve to take what the gods olTered no matter 
what might follpw. 

Out in the valley before them they could see a proces- 
sion of teams and men weaving rhylhinic figures about 
what was discovered to be upon a nearer view a road- 
way which was being constructed to cross a little coolee 
so as to give access to the black hole on the hillside beyond 
which was the coal mine. In the noise and hustle of the 
work the motor came to a stop unobserved behind a long 
wooden structure w'hich Nora diagnosed as the ** grub 
shack." 

" In your English speech, Mr. Komayne, the dining- 
room of the camp. He is certainly a hustler," cxclmmra 
Nora, gasing upon the scene before them. 

" Who ? " inquired Mrs. Waring-Gaiint. 

** Ernest Switzer," said Nora, unalfle to keep the grudge 
OQt of her voice. " It is only a week since I was up here, 
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and during that time he has actually made this village, 
the streets, the sidewalks^ and if that is no^actually a 
system of water-pipes/* 

Some hustler, as you say. Miss Nora, eh, what ? ** 
said Tom. 

“ Wonderful,** replied Nora ; “ he is wonderful/' 

Jack glanced at the g^rl beside him. It seemed to him 
that it needed no mind-reader to interpret the look of 
pride, yes and of love, in the wonderful blue-grey eyes. 
Sick as from a heavy blow he turned away from her; 
the flicker of hope that his brother-in-law's words had 
kindled in his heart died out and left him cold. He was 
too late ; why try to deceive himself any longer ? The 
only thihg to do was to pull out and leave this place where 
every day brought him intolerable pain. But to-day he 
would get ail he could, to-day he would love her and win 
such poor scraps as he could from her eyes, her smiles, her 
words. 

** Glorious view, that,'* he said, touching her arm and 
sweeping his hand toward the mountains. 

She started at his touch, a faint colour coming into 
her face. ** How wonderful ? ** she breathed. ** 1 love 
them. They bring me my best thoughts." 

Before he could repl^^ there came from behind the grub 
shack a torrent of abusive speech, florid with profane lan- 
guage and other adornment and in a voice thick with rage. 

'* That's him,** said Nora. " Some one is getting it.** 
The satisfaction in her voice and look were in sharp con- 
trast to the look of dismay and shame that covered the 
burning face of her sister. From English the voice passed 
into German, apparently no less vigorous or threatening. 
" That's better/' said Nora, with a wicked glance at 
Romayne. " You see he is talking to some one of hia own 
people. They understand that. There are a lot of Ger- 
mans from the Settlement, Freiberg, you know." 

As she spoke Switzer emerged from behind the shack, 
diiving before him a cringing creature evidently in abject 
terror of him. " Get back to your gang and carry out 
your orders, or you will get your time." He caught sight 
of the car and stopped abruptly, and, waving his hand 
imperiously to the workman, strode up to the party, 
followed by a mild looking man in spectacles. 

*' Came to see how you are getting on, Switaar, eh, 
what ?** said Tom. 

Getting on,** he replied in a loud voice, raising hia bat 
in salntatkm. ** How can one get on with a lot of ^pi4 
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foolB who cannot carry out instnictiona and daxo to sub- 
stitute their own ideas for commands. They need dis- 
cipline. If 1 had my way they would get it» too. But 
in this country there is no such thing as discipline.*' He 
made no attempt to apologise for his outrageous outburst, 
was probably conscious of no need of apology. 

'* This is your foreman, 1 think ? ** said Nora, who atone 
of the party seemed to be able to deal with the situation. 

Oh, yes, Mr. Steinberg,** said Switzer, presenting the 
spectacled man. 

** You are too busy to show us anything this afternoon ? ** 
said Nora sweetly. 

" Yes, much too busy,** said Switzer gruffly. ** I have 
no time for anything but work these days.*’ 

** You cannot come along for a little shoot ? *' she said 
innocently. Nora was evidently enjoying herself. 

** Shoot ! ** cried Switzer in a kind of contemptuous fury. 
** Shoot, with these dogs, these cattle, tramping around 
here, when they need some one every minute to drive 
them. Shoot I No, no. 1 am not a gentleman of leisure.’* 

The distress upon Kathleen's face was painfully apparent. 
Jack was in no hurry to bring relief. Like Nora he was 
enjoying himself. It was Tom who brought al>out the 
diversion. 

“ Well, wo must ge on, Switzer. Coming over to see 
you one of these days and go over the plant. Treasurer's 
got to know something about it, eh, what ? '* 

Switzer started and looked at him in surprise. '* Trea- 
surer, who ? Are you to be treasurer of the company ? 
Who says so ? ,Mr. Gwyone did not a.sk — did not tell 
me about it." 

** Ah, sorry — premature announcement, eh ? *' said Tom. 
•* Well, good-bye," 

The Packard gave forth sundry growls and snorts and 
glided away down the trail. 

Nora was much excited. " What’s this about the 
treasurersbip ? " she demanded. " Are you really to be 
treasurer, Mr. Waring-Gaunt ? I am awfully glad. You 
know this whole mine was getting terribly Switzery. 
Isa*^. he awful ? He just terrifies me. 1 know he will 
andhrtake to run me one of these days." 

^’Tbea trouble, eb, what?" said Waring-Gaunt 
pleasantly. 

After a abort mu the motor polled im at a wboat 
la tiie dmeks woco itlU ateadbe and wUch tep 

conUgooDO to a poplar UoS. 
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** Good diicken country^ eh ? ** said Tom, pipping ont 
of the car quietly. “ Nora, you come with me. Quiet 
BOW, OS to the left, eh, what ? You handle Sweeper, 

** 1*11 drive the car.'* said Mrs. Waring-Gaunt. Go on 
.with Jack, Kathleen." 

" Come on. Miss Kathleen, you take the gun, and 1*11 
look after the dog. Let me have the whistle, Tom." 

" Let’s beat round this bluS," suggested Kathleen. 

Together they strolled away through the stubble, the 
girl moving with an easy grace that spoke of balanced 
physical strength, and with an eagerness that indicated 
the keen hunter’s spirit. The blulf brought no result. 

"That bluff promised chickens if ever a bluff did,** 
said Kathleen in a disappointed voice. " Wo*ll get them 
farther down, and then again in the stubble." 

" Cheer *o,’* cried Jack. " The day is fine and we are 
having a ripping time — at least 1 am." 

** And I too," cried the girl. " I love this, the open 
fields — and the sport, too." 

** And good company," said Jack boldly. 

** Yes, good company, of course," she said, with a quick, 
friendly glance. " And yon are good company to-day." 

" To-day ? " 

** Yes. Sometimes, you know, you are rather — I don't 
know what to say — but queer, as if you did not like — 
people, or were carrying some terrible secret.'* she added 
with a little laugh. 

" Secret ? I am, but not for long. I am going to tell 
you the secret. Do you want to hear it now ? " 

The note of desperation in his voice startled the girl. 

' " Oh, no," she cried hurriedly. " Where have we got 
to ? There are no birds in this open prairie here. We 
must get back to the stubble." 

" You are not interested in my secret, then ? " said Jack. 
" But I am going to tell you all the same, Kathleen." 

** Oh, please, don’t," she replied in a distressed voice. 
" We are having such a splendid time, and besides we are 
after birds, aren’t we ? And there are the others/* she 
added, pointing across the stubble field, *.* and Sweeper 
is on point again. Oh. let's run." She started fonvM 



A ^ot crashed at their ears. The girl lay prone. 

" My God, Kathleen, are you hurt ? " said Jack. 

** No, 1 ^, not a bit, but awfully scared," she panted. 
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Then she shridced, “ Oh. oh. oh. Jack, you are wounded, 
you arc bleeding I 

He looked down at his hand It was dripping blood. 
“ Oh, oh,” she moaned, covering her face with her hands! 
Then, springing to her feet, she caught up lib hahd in hers. 

** It is nothing at all,” he said. " I feel nothing. Only 
a bit of skin. See,” he cried, lifting hb arm up. ” There’s 
nothing bad about it. No broken bones.” 

” Let me see, Jack — ^Mr. Romayne,” she said, with white 
lips. 

” Say ‘Jack,* *‘ he begged. 

“ Let me take off your coat — Jack, then. I know a little 
about this. 1 have done something at it in Winnipeg.” 

Together they removed the coat. The .shirt sleeve was 
hanging in a tangled, bloodstained mass from the arm. 

” Awful 1 *’ groaned Kathleen. ” Sit down.” 

” Oh, nonsense, it is not .serious.*’ 

“ Sit down. Jack dear,” she entreated, clasping her 
hands about his sound arm. 

"Say it again,” said Jack. 

" Oh, Jack, won’t you sit down, please ? “ 

" Say it again,** he commanded sternly. 

” Oh, Jack, dear, please sit down,'* she cried in a pitiful 
voice. 

He sat down, thpn lay back, reclining on hb arm. 
” Now your knife, Jack,’* she cried, feeling hurriedly 
through hb pockets. 

” Here you are,” he said, handing her the knife, biting 
hb lips the while and fighting back a feeling of faintness. 

Quickly slipping behind him, she whipped off her white 
petticoat and tdre it into strips. Then cutting tlie dripping 
shirt sleeve, she laid bare the arm. The wound was super- 
ficial. The shot had tom a wide gash, little dcci>cr than 
the skin, from wrist to shoulder, with hero and there a 
bite into the flesh. Swiftly, deftly, with fingers that never 
fumbled, she bandaged the arm, putting in little pads 
where the blood seemed to be pumping freely. 

” That's fine,” said Jack. ” You are a brick, Kathleen. 
I think— 1 will— just lie down— a bit. I feel-^rather 
rotten.” As he spoke he caught hold of her arm to steady 
himself. She caught him in her arms and eased him 
down upon the stubble. With eyes closed and a face 
that looked like death he lay quite still. 

" Jack,** she cried aloud in her terror. ” Don't faint 
You must not faint.” ^ . 

But white and ghastly be lay onconscioos,^ the bkiod 
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8til] welling ihroa(jh the bandages on his woti||ded arm. 
She'&aew that in some way she mast stop thebleeding. 
Swiftly ^he undid the bandages and found a pumping 
artery in^the forearm. ** What is it that they do ? die 
said to herself. Then she remembered. Making a 
tourniquet she applied it to the upper arm. Then rolling 
up a blood-soaked bandage into a pad, she laid it upon 
the pumping artery and bound it firmly down into place. 
Then flexing the forearm hard upon it, she bandaged all 
securely again. Still the wound^ man lay unconscious. 
Leaning over him in a passion of self-abandonment, she 
breathed, ** Oh, Jack, dear, dear Jack.” As he lay there 
white and still, into her love there came a maternal tender 
yearning of ,pity. She lifted his head in her arm, and 
murmured brokenly, ” Oh, my love, my dear love.” She 
kissed him on his white lips. 

At the touch of her lips Jack opened his eyes, gazed 
at her for a moment, then with dawning recognition he 
said, with a faint smile, ” Do — it — ^again.” 

” Oh, you heard,” she cried, the red blood flooding face 
and nede ; ” but I don’t care, only don't go off again. 
You will not, Jack, you must not.” 

“ — 1 won’t,” he said, ” It’s rotten — of me — ^to 

-^like this and — scare >ou — to death. Give me — a little 
— time. I will be — all right.” « 

” If they would only come ! If I could only do sojne- 
thing I ” 

” You’re all right — Kathleen. Just be — patient with 
me — a bit. I am feeling — better every minute.” 

For a few moments he lay quiet. Then with a little 
smile he looked up at her again and said. ” I would go 
off again just to hear you say those words once more.” 

” Oh, please, don’t,” she entreated, hiding her face. 

’’Forgive me, Kathleen, I am a beast. Forget it. 1 
am feeling all right. I believe 1 could sit up.” 

” No, no, no,” she cried. ” Lie a little longer.” 

> She laid his head down, ran a hundred yards to the 
wheat fields, returning with two sheaves, and made a 
support for his head and shoulders. ” That is better,*^ 
she said. 

Good work,” he said. ” Now I am going to be fit lot 
anything in a few moments. Bat,” he added, ” yon 
Ic^ ra&er badly, as if you might faint yoursell.” 

/ ” I ? What difference does it make how I look ? I. 
am^uite right. If they would only come f, 1 know what 
1 mlJl do/* she cried. ” Where are your cartridges ? ** 
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Slio loaddd the gtin and fired in quick successiou a 
dozen shots. I think I see them/* she exclaimed, ** but 
I am not sure that they heard me/* Again she fired 
several shots. 

“ Don’t worry about it/' said Jack, into whose face the 
colour was beginning to come back. “ They are sure to 
look us up. Just sit down, won't you, please, beside me 
here ? There, tliat’s good," he continued, taking her hand, 

'* Kathleen/* he cried, " I think you know my secret." 

Oh, no, no, j^leaso don’t/' she implored, withdrawing 
her hand and hiding her face from him. ** Please don't 
be hard on me. 1 really do not know what I am doing, 
and I am feeling dreadful." 

** You have reason to feel so, Kathleen. You have been 
splendidly brave, and I give you my word 1 am not going 
to worry you.'* 

" Oh, thank you ; you are so good, and I love you for 
it,** she cried in a passion of gratitude. "You understand, 
don't you ? ** 

** I think I do," ho said. " By the way, do you know, 

I think 1 could smoke." 

** Oh, splendid," she cried, and, springing up, she searched 
through nis coat pockets, found pipe, pouch, matches and 
soon he had his pipe going. ** There, that looks more like 
living,** said Kathleen, laughing somewhat hysterically. 

'* Oh, you did frighten me ! " Again the red flush came 
intOi her face and she turned away from him. 

*' There they are coming. Sure enough, they are 
coming,'* she said, with a sob in her voice. 

Steady, Kathleen," said Jack quietly. " You won't 
blow op now, ,will you ? You have been so splendid I 
Can you hold on ? " 

She drew a deep breath, stood for a minute or two tn 
perfect silence, and then she said, " I can and 1 will. I ^ 


am quite right now." 

Of course they exclaimed and stared and even wept 
a bit — at least the ladies did — but Jack's pii» helped out 
amazingly, indeed, he had recovered sulficient strength 
to walk unhelped to the car. And while 
Packard hunouning along the smooth, resilient road, he 
Imt up with Nora and his sister a rapid fire of breezy 
Cidinversatioii till they reached their own door. It 
- half an hour before Tom could bring the doctor, during 
which fitwni they discussed the accident in all its beannipi 

and from every point of view. ,r ^ ^ 

** 1 am glad it -iras not I who was with you, declared 
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Nora. I cannot stand blood, and I certainly should 
have fainted, and what would you have done thin ? 

Not you,** declared Jack. That sort of thing does 
. not go with your stock. God knows wliat would have 
happened to me if I had had a silly fool with me, for the 
blood was pumping out all over me. But, thank God, 1 
had a woman with a brave heart and clever hands." 

When the doctor came, Mrs. Waring-Gaunt went in 
to assist him, but when the ghastly bloody spectacle lay 
bare to her eyes she found herself grow weak, and hurried 
to the kitchen where the others were. 

" Oh, I am so silly," she said, " but 1 am afraid I cannot 
stand the sight of it." 

Kathleen sprang at once to her feet. " Is there no one 
there ? " she demanded, with a touch of impatience in her 
voice, and passed quickly into the room, where she stayed 
while the doctor snipp^ oft the frayed patches of skin 
and flesh and tied up the broken arteries, giving aid with 
quick fingers and steady hands tiH all was over. 

" You have done this sort of thing before, Miss 
G Wynne ? " said the doctor. 

" No, never," she replied, 

" Well, yon certainly are a brick," he said, turning 
admiring eyes upon her. I-Io was a young man and 
unmarried. "But this is a little too ‘much for you." 
From a decanter which stood on a 'side tabic he poured 
out a little spirits. " Drink this," he said. 

" No, thank you, doctor, I am quite right," said Kath- 
leen, quietly picking up the bloodstained rags and dropping 
them into a basin, which she carried into the other room. 
" Ho is all right now," she said to Mrs.. Waring-Gaunt, 
who took the basin from her, exclaiming : 

" My poor dear, you arc awfully white. I am ashamed 
- of myself. Now you must He down at once." 



CHAPTER XIV 
An ExTRAORDlA.iRY NURSB 

" A LETTER for you, Nora/* said Larry, coming just in 
from the post office. 

" From Jane I " cried Nora, tearing open the letter. 

Oh, glory,*’ she continued. *' fhcy are coming. Let's 
see, written on the ninth, leaving to-rnorrow, and arrive 
at Melville station on the twelfth. Why, that's to- morrow/' 

“ Who, Nora ? " said I.arry. “ Jane ? " 

" Yes, Jane and her father. She says : * Wo moan to 
stay two or three days, if you can have us, on our way to 
Banff.” 

” Hurrah I Good old Jane I What train did you say ? ” 
cried Larry, 

” SiTcteon-forty-tivo to-morrow at Melville station.*' 

” * We’ll have one trunk and two boxes, so you will 
need some sort of a rrg, I am afraid. 1 hope this will not 
be toe much trouble/ ” 

” Isn't that just like Jane ? '* said Larry. ” I bet you 
she gives the size of the trunk, doesn't she, Nora ? ” 

” A steamer trunk and pretty heavy, she says/' 

"Same old gjrl. Does she give you the colour?*' 
inquired Larry. " Like an old maid, she is.” 

” Nonsense,” said Nora, closing up her letter. ” Oh, 
it's splo'iiilid. Lot's sec, it is eight years since we saw 
her.” 

” Just about fifteen months since I saw her,'* said 
Larry. 

” And about four months for me,” said Kathleen. 

" But eight years for me,” cried Nora, ” and she has 
never missed writing me every week, except once when she 
had the mumps, and she made her father write that week. 
Kow we shall have to take our old democrat to meet her, 
the awful old thing,” said Nora in a tone of disgust. 

” Jane won't mind if it is a hayrack/' said I.^rry. 

*' No, bnt her father. He's such a swell. I hate meet- 
ing him* with that old bone cart. But we can't help it; 

139 B 
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Ob, 1 am }ust nutty over her coining. 1 mu^ tell Mrs. 

Waring-Gaunt.” ^ 

** Do/’ said Larry, “ and be sure to ask her for her car/* 
Nora made a face at him, but ran to the phone and 
in an ecstatic jumble of words conveyed the tremendous 
news to the lady at the other end of the wire and to all 
the ears that might be open along the party line. 

** Is that Mrs. Waring-Gaunt ? — It's Nora speaking. I 
have the most glorious news for you. Jane is coming I 
— You don’t know Jane ? My friend, you know, in 
Winnipeg. You must have often heard mo speak of her. 
— What ? — Brown — No, Brown, B-r-o-w*n. And she’s 
coming to morrow — No, her father is with her — Yes, 
Dr. Brown, of Winnipeg. — Oh, yes. Isn’t it splendid ? — 
Three days only, far too short. And we meet her to-mor- 
row. — 1 beg your pardon ? — Sixteen-forty-five, she says 
and she is always right. Oh, a change in the time table, 
is there ? — Yes, I will hold on. — Sixteen-forty-five, 1 
might have known. What do you say ? — Oh, could 
you ? Oh, dear Mrs. Waring-Gaunt, how perfectly 
splendid of you ! put are you sure you can ? — Oh, you 
are just lovely. — Yes, she has one trunk, but that can 
come in the democrat. Oh, that is perfectly lovely I 
Thank you so much. Good-^e. — What ? Yes, oh, yes, 
certainly I must go. — W'ill there be room for him? I 
am sure he will love to go. That will make five, you 
know, and they have two bags. Oh, lovely ; ydh are 
awfully good. — ^We shall need to start about fifteen o’clock. 
Good-bye. Oh, how is Mr. Romayne ? — Oh, I am so 
sorry, it is too bad. But, Mrs. Waring-Gaunt, you ki^ow 
Dr. Brown is a splendid doctor, tlie best in Winnipegt'one 
of the best in Canada. He will tell you exactly wut to 
do. — ^I beg your pardon ? — ^Yes, ^e’s here. Kathleen, 
^ou are wanted. Hurry up, don’t keep her waiting. Oh, 
isn’t she a dear ? ” 

** What does she want of me ? ” said Kathleen, a flurii 
coming to her cheek. 

. "Come and see,’’ said Nora, covering the transmitter 
with her hand, "and don’t keep her waiting. What is 
the matter wi^ you ? " 

Reluctantly Kathleen placed the receiver to her ear. 
" Yes, Mrs. Waring-Gaunt, it is Kathleen speaking. — Yes, 
thank you, quite well. Oh, I have been quite all ri^t, 

little shaken, perhaps. — ^Yes, isn't it splendid ? Nora, 
is quite wild, you know. Jane is her dearest friend and 
the has not seen her since we were* children, but they have 
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kept up a most active correspondence. Of course, I saw 
a great deal of her last year. She is a splendid girl and 
they were so kind ; their house was like a home to%ne. 
I am sure it is very kind of you to offer to meet them. — I 
bc^ your pardon ? — Oh. I am so sorry to hear that. We 
thought he was doing so well. What brought that on ? — 
Blood poisoning 1 — Oh, Mrs. Waring-Craiint. you don't say 
so ? How terrible I Isn’t it good that Dr. Brown is’ 
coming ? He will know exactly what is wrong. — Oh, I 
am so sorry to hear that, bleeplessness is so trying--^ 
Yes — Yes — Oh, Mrs. Waring-Gauut, 1 am afraid I coiiUln’t 
do that." Kathleen's face had flushed bright crimson. 
" But 1 am sure mother would be so glad to go. and she is 
a perfectly wonderful nurse. She knows just what to do. 
— Oh. 1 am afraid not. Wait, please, a moment.'* 

“ What does she want ? ** asked Nora. 

Kathleen covered the transmitter with her hand. " She 
wants me to go and sit with Mr. Romayue while she drives 
you to the station. 1 cannot. 1 cannot do that. Where is 
mother ? Oh. mother, 1 cannot go to .Mrs. Waring- 
Gaunt’s. I really cannot." 

" What nonsense. Kathleen ! " cried Nora impatiently. 
" Why can’t you go, pray } Tct me speak to her." She 
took the receiver from her sister’s hand. " Yes, Mrs. 
Waring-Gaunt, it is Nora. - I beg your pardon ?— Oh, 
yes, certainly, one of us will be glad ^ to go.-— -No, no, 
certalhly not. I would not have Mr. Waring-Gaunt leave 
his work for tlie world. — I know, 1 know, awfully slow 
for him. We had not heard of tlic change. It is too 
bad. — Yes, surely one of os will be glad to cr>me. We 
will’^x it up sonfe way. Good-bye." 

Nora hung up the receiver and turned fiercely upon her 
sister. " Now, what nonsense is this,'* she said, " and she 
being so nice about the car, and that poor man suffering 
there, and we never even heard that he was worse ? He 
was doing splendidly, getting about all right. Blood- 
poisoning is so awful. Why, you remember the Mills 
boy ? He almost lost bis arm." 

** Oh, my dear Nora," said her mother. '* There Is no 
need of imagining such terrible things, but I am glad Dr, 
Blown is to be here. It is quite fnovidential. 1 am sure 
he wUl pot poor Mr. Roxnayne right. Kathleen, dear," 
conriffMgd the mother, taming to her elder daughter^ " X 
fMpV it would be very nice if yoo would run over to* 
morrow while Mrs. Waring-Gaunt drives to the station. I 
ant sore it is very kind of her." 

as 
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I know it is, mother dear/^ said Kathleen. *' But 
don’t you think you would be so much betteIN 

'^Oh, rubbish ! cried Nora, '* if it were not Jane that 
Is coming, 1 would go mys^ ; 1 would be only too'glad to 
go. He is perfectly splendid, so patient, and so jolly, too, 
and Kathleen, you ought to go.” 

**Nora, dear, we won’t discuss it,” said the mother in 
the tone that the family kn^ meant the end of all con^ 
versation. Kathleen hurried away from her and took 
refuge in her own room. Then shutting the door, she 
began pacing the floor, fighting once more the battle 
wlfich during that last ten days she had often fought with 
herself, and of which she was thoroughly weary. ** Oh,” 
she groaned, wringing her hands, ” 1 cannot do it. I 
cannot look at him.” She thought of that calm, impassive 
face whicli for the past three months this English gentle- 
man had carried in all of his intercourse with her, and 
over against that reserve of his she contrasted her own 
passionate abandonment of herself in that dreadful moment 
of sdf-revelation. The contrast caused her to writhe in 
an agony of seU-loathing. She knew little of men, but 
instinctively she felt that in h^s sight she had cheapened 
herself and never could she bear to look at him again. 
She tried to recall those glances of his and those broken, 
passionate words uttered during ^the moments of his 
physical suffering that seemed to mean something more 
thra friendliness. Against these, however, was tM con- 
stantly recurring picture of a calm cold face and of inter- 
course marked with cool indiilerence. ” Oh, he caimot 
love me,” she cried to herse^ ” I am .sure he does ;aot 
love me, and 1 just threw 'Myielf at Mm.” Physii&lly 
weary with the long struggle tMough which she had been 
passing during the last ten days, sick at heart, and tom 
with anxiety for the man she loved, she threw herself 
upon her bed and abandoned herself to a storm of tears. 
Her mother came, announcing tea, but this she declined, 
{heading headache and a 'desire to sleep. But no sooner 
had her mother withdrawn than she rose from her bed and 
with deliberate purpose sat herself down in front of her 
mirror again. She would have this out with hers^f now. 
” Wdl, you are a beauty, sure enough,” said, address- 
ing her swollen and disfigured countenance. ” VVliy canH 
you bdiave naturally ? You are acting like a fool, and' 
you are not honest with yoursdf. Come now, tell tte 
trqth for a lew minutes if you can. Po you want to go 
and see* this man or not ? Anaw^ truly.’^ ” Well, l 
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then/* The blue eyes looked hack defiantly at her. 
“ Why ? to help him ? for his sake ? Come, the truth/* 
** Yes, lor his s^e, at least partly.'* And for your own 
sake, ? Come, now, none of that. Never mind the 
blushing/' " Yes, for my own sake, too/' '* Chiefly lor 
your own sake ? " No, I do not think so. Chiefly I 
wish to help him/' " Then why not go ? " Ah, this is a 
poser. She looks herself fairly in the eye, distinctly 
puzzled. Why should she not simply go to him and help 
him through a bad hour ? With searching, deliberate 
persistence she deniamlcd an answer. She will liave the 
troth out of herself. " Why not go to him if you so desire 
to help him ? " *' Because I am ashameil. because I have 

made myself cheap, and 1 can»\ot bear his eyes upon me. 
Because if f have nnide a mistake and ho does not care 
for me — oh, then I never want to see him ag.iin. for he 
would pity me. and that I cannot bear.” ” VVliat ? Not 
even to bring liim rest and relief from his jxiin ? Not to 
help him in a critical hour * He has been askitig for you, 
remember/' Steadily they face each other, eye to eye, 
and all at once she is conscious tliat the struggle is over, 
and, looking at the face in ^ the glass, she &iys, Ves, I 
think I would be willing to rlo that for him, no matter 
how it would shame me.” Another heart -searching pause 
and the eyes answer hef again. ” I will go to-morrow.” At 
once she read.s a new peace in the face that gazes at her 
so weflry and wan. and she know.s tliat for the sake of the 
man she loves she is willing to endure even the sliamo 
of Ills pit}'. The battle was over, and some sort of victory 
at least she had won. An Oagei inipaticucc possessed her 
to go to him at bnce. " I wish it were to-morrow now, 
this very minute.” 

She rose and looked out into the night. There was 
neither moon nor stars and a storm was brewing, but she 
knew she could find her way in tiie dark. Quietly and 
with a great peace in her heart she bathed her swollen face, 
changed her dress to one fresh from the ironing boards 
pale blue it was with a dainty vine running through it— * 
threw a wrap about her and went out to her mother. 

I am going up to the Waring-Gaunts, mother. They 
might need me,” she said in a voice of such serene contrcl 
that her mother only answered ; 

” Yes, dear, tarry will go with you. He will soon be 
in” 

, ” Thera is no need, mother, 1 am not afraid/' 

Her mother made no answer bat chme to bar and oritb 
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A display of tenderness unusual between them put her 
arms about her and kissed her. Good ni|bt, then, 
darling ; I am sure you will do them good.*' ... 

Receiving no response to her knock, Kathleen went 
quietly into the living-room. A lamp burned low upon 
the table. There was no one to be seen. Upstairs a cl^d 
wall wailing and the mother's voice could be heard soothing 
the little one to sleep. From a bedroom, of which the 
door stood open, a voice called. The girl's heart stood 
still. It was Jack's voice, and he was calling lor his sister. 
She ran upstairs to the children's room. 

He is calling for you," she said to Mrs. Waring-Gaunt, 
without preliminary greeting. " Let me take Doris." 

But DorLs set up a wail of such acute dismay that the 
distracted mother said : " Could you just step in and see 
what is wanted ? Jack has been in bed for two days. 
We have hcoti unable to get a nurse anywhere, and to-night 
both little girls arc ill. I am so thankful you came over. 
Indeed, 1 was about to send over for one of you. Just run 
down and see what Jack wants. I hope you don't mind. 
1 shall l>c down presently when Doris goes to sleep." 

" I am not going to sleep, mamma," answered Doris 
eiu|.i<aii('ally. " 1 am going to keep awake, for if 1 go 
to sleep 1 know you will go away." 

" All right, darling, mother is gq|ng to stay with you,'* 
and she took the little one in her arms, adding. " Now we 
are all right, aren't we." * 

Kathleen ran downstairs, turned up the light in the 
living-room and passed quietly into the bedroom. 

" Sorry to trouble you, Sybil, but there’s something 
wrong with this infernal bandage." * 

KatlUeen went and brought in the lamp. " Your sister 
cannot leave Doris, Mr. Romayne," she said quietly. 
" Perhaps 1 can be of use." 

For a few moments the sick man gazed at her as at a 
vision. " Is this another of them ? " he said wearily *' 1 
have been having hallucinations of various sorts for the 
last two days, but you do look real. It is you, Kathleen, 
isn’t it ? " • 

" Really me, Mr. Romayne,” said the girl cheerfully. 
" Let me look at your arm." 

” Ob, hang it, say * Jack/ won't you, and be decent to 
a fellow. My God, I have wanted you for these ten days. 
Why didn't you come to me ? What did 1 do ? I hurt 
you somehow, but you know 1 wouldn't willini^y- Why 
have you stayed away from me ? ” He raised himsstt 
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itpoa liis elbow ; voice was thin, weak, liis eyes 
glittering, his cheeks ghastly with the high lights of fever 
upon. them. 

Shocked, startled and filled with a poignant mothering 
pity. Kathleen struggled with a longing to take him in 
her arms and comfort him as the mother was the little 
wailing child upstairs. 

She loosened the bandages. The inflamed and swollen 
appearance of the arm sickened and aUirmed her. There 
was nothing she could do theie. She replaced the ban- 
dages. You arc awfully hot. I am going to sponge 
your face a bit if you will let me/' 

" Go on," he said gratefully, do anything you like if 
only you don't go away again." 

" Now, none of that. A nurse doesn't run away from 
her job, does she ? " She had gotten control of herself, 
and her quick, clever fingers, with their firm, cool touch, 
seemed to bring rest to the jangling iutvc.s of the sick 
man. Whatever it was. whether the lomii of her fingers 
or the relief of the cool water upon his fevered face 
and arm. by the time the bathing process was over, 
Jack was lying quietly, already rested and looking like 
sleep. 

" I say, this is heavenly." he murmured. " Now a drink, 
if you plea.se. I behevp there Is medicine about due, too." 
he said. She gave him a drink, lifting up his head on her 
strongf arm. " 1 could lift myself, you know," he said, 
looking up into her face with a little smile, " but I like this 
way so much better if you don't mind/' 

" ('ertainly not ; 1 am your nurse, you know/' replied 
Kathleen. " NoW your m^icinc." She found the little 
under his direction and, again lifting hi.s head, gave him 
his medicine. 

** Oh, this is fine. 1 will take my medicine as often as 
you want me to, and I think another drink would be good.'* 
She brought him the glass. *' 1 like to drink slowly," he 
said, looking up into her eyes. But she shook her head 
at him. 

'* No nonsense, now." she warned him. 

** Nonsense I " he said, sinking back with a sigh. " I want 

S m to believe me, Kathleen, it is anything but nonsense, 
y God, it is religion t " 

** Now then/* said Kathleen, ignoring his words, " 1 shall 
fust smooth out your pillows and straighten down youv 
bed, tuck you in and make yon comfortable for the night 
and • “ 
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" And then/’ hn intempted eagerly, '* oh, Kathleen, all 
good children get it, you know/’ ^ 

A deep flush tinged her face. ” Now you are niot be- 
having properly/' ^ / 

'* But Kathleen/’ he cried, ’* why not ? Listeif to me. 
There’s no use. I cannot let you go till I have this settled. 
1 must know. No, don’t pull away from me, Kathleen. 
You know 1 love you, with all my soul, with all 1 have, I 
love you Oh, don’t pull away from me. Ever since 
that day when 1 first saw you three months ago, I have 
loved you. I have tried not to. God knows I have tried 
not to because I thougiit you were pledged to that — that 
German fellow. Tell me, Kathleen. Why you are shaking, 
darling ! Am 1 frightening you ? I would not frighten 
you. [ would not take advantage of you. But do you 
care a little bit ? Tell me. 1 have had ten days of sheer 
hell. For one brief minute 1 thought yon loved me. 
You almost said you did. But then you never came to 
mo and I have feared that you did not care. But to- 
night I must know. I must know now.” He raised 
himself up to a sitting posture. ” Tell me, Kathleen ; I" 
must know.” 

” Oh. lack,” she panted. ” You are not yourself now 
You are weak and just imagine Ihings/' 

” Imagine things,” he cri^ witl^ a kind of fierce rage. 

** Imagine ) Haven’t 1 for these three months fought 
against this every day ? Oh, Kathleen, if you onlyVnew. 
Do you love me a little, even a little ? ” 

Suddenly tl\c girl ceased her struggling. ** A little ! ” 
she cried. '* No, Jack, not a little, but with all my heart 
1 love you. I should not tell you to- flight, and, oh, I 
meant to be so strong and not to let you speak till you were 
well again, but 1 can’t help it. But arc you quite sure. 
Jack ? Are you sore you won’t regret this when you are 
well again ? ” 

He pat his strong arm round about her and drevf her 
close. ** I can’t half hold you, darling,” he said in her 
ear. ” Tins confounded arm of mine— -but you do it lor 
me. Put your arms around me, sweetheart, and tell me 
that you love me.” 

She wreathed her arms round about his nedr and drew 
him close. •• Oh, Jack,” she said, ” I may be wrong, but 
I am so happy, and 1 never thought to ne happv 
1 cannot believe it. Oil, what awful daysf thM havd 
bemil ” die said with a break in her voice and hiding hit 
tee upon his diQulder. 
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** Kathleen, dear heart,'* he said. 

CIoAb^ he drew her lips toward his Suddenly she 
closedrher eyes, her whole body relaxed, and lay limp 
againstidiim. As bis lips met hers, her arms tightened 
about him and held him in a strong embrace. Then she 
opened her eyes, xaised herself up, and gazed at him ;ui 
ft in surprise. ** Oh, Jack." she crictl, '* I cannot think 
It is true. Are you sure > I could not bear it if you were^ 
mistaken." 

There was a sound of a footstep on the stair. " Let me 
go. Jack ; there's your sister coming. Quick f Lie 
down." Hurriedly, she be«;an once more to lathe his 
face as Mrs. Waring-Ciaunt came in. * 

"Is he resting?" she said. "Why, Jack, you seem 
quite feverish. Did you give him his incilicine ? '* 

" Yes, about an hour ago, 1 think." 

"An hour! Why, before you crime up.staifs ? How 
long have you been in ? " 

" Oh, no, immediately after I came down." said the girl 
in confusion. " 1 don’t know how long ago. I didn't 
look at the time " She busied herself stiaightening the 

bed. 

" Sybil, she doe<«n't know how long ago," said Jack. 

" She’s been behaving as 1 never have heard of any properly 
trained nurse behavinff. She’s been kissing me.' 

"Oh. Jack," gaspc<l Kathleen, flushing furioitsly. 

" Kissing you I " exclaimed Mrs. Waring-Oaunt, looking 
from one to the other. 

"Yes, and I have been kissing her," confinuod Jack 
shamelessly. • 

"Ob, Jfack,^' again gasped Kathleen. at Mrs. 

Waring-Gaunt beseechingly. 

" Yes," continued Jack in a voice of triumph, " and we 
are going to do it right along eve^' day and all day long 
with suitable pauses for other duties and plcnmueif" 

"Ob, you darling," exclaimed Mrs, Waring-Gaunt, 
rushing at her. " 1 am so glad. Well, you are a ' wunner ' 
as the Biarchioness says. I had thougbt-but never 
mind. Jack, dear, 1 do congratulate you. 1 think you 
m In awful luck. Yes, and you too, Kathleen, lor he 
it a hue Ijoy I will go and tell Tom tlib minute." 

" Do," said Jack, " and please don't hurry. My nurse 
le perfect!^ competent to take care of me in^the meantiflhi'* , 



CHAPTER XV 
The Coming of Jane 

Hixtccii-forty-five the Waring>Gauat car was standing 
nt the Melville Station awaiting the arrival of the train 
which was to bring Jane and her father, but no train was 
in sight. Larry, after inquiry at the wicket, announced 
that she was an hour late. How much more the agent, 
•after the exasperating habit of railroad officials, could not 
say, nor could he assign any reason for the delay. 

** ],et me talk to him,'* said Nora impatiently. " I know 
Mr. Field.- 

Apparently the official reserve in which Mr. Field had 
wrapped himself was not proof against the smile which 
Nora flung at him througii the wicket. 

” \Vc really cannot say how late, .she will be. Miss Nora. 

I may tell you. but we arc not saying anything abput it, 
that there has been an accident.** 

'* An accident ! ” exclaimed Nora. *' Why, we are . 
expecting- ’ 

No, there is no one hurt. A freight has been derailed, 
and torn up the track a bit The passAiger train is held 
up just beyond I'airlield. It will be a couple cf hours, 
pcrhai>s tliree, before she arrives.** .\t ibis point the 
telegriiph instrument clicked. ''JiLst a minute. Miss 
Kora, there may be something on the wire." With his 
fingers on the key he execute some m>'Sterious presti- 
digitations. wrote down sonic words, and came to the 
wicket again. " Funny/' he said, *' it is a wire for you. 
Miss Nora.*' 

Nora took the yellow slip and read : " Delayed by - 
derailed freight. I^ime of arrival uncertain, ^*ery scurry, 
Jane/* 

" WHat do you think of this ? " cried Nora, carrying the « 
telegram out to the car. " Isn't it perfectly exasperating f , 
That takes off one of their nights." 

" Where the accident ? " inquired Mrs. Waring-Gauat, 

“ Just above I'airfteW/' 
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**Fa^eld! The poor things! Junp in and we will 
be th|^ in no time. It is not much farther to Wolf Willow 
fromf airfield than from here. Hurry up, we must make 
time.”# 

** Now, Mrs. Waring-Gaunt, 1 know your driving. Just 
remember that I am an only son. I prefer using all four 
wheels on curves, please.** 

** Let her go,’* cried Nora. 

And Mrs. Waring-Gaunt '* f< t her go ” at such speed 
that I.arry declared he had time for only two perfectly 
deep breaths, one before they started, the other after 
they had pulled up beside the Pullman car at tlio scene of 
the wreck. 

Jane, Jane, Jane/' yelled Larry, waving his hands 
wildly to a girl who was seen sitting l>esidc a window read- 
ing. The girl looked up, sprang from her soat, and in 
a moment or two appei^ed on the platform. '* Como 
on," yelled Larry. Ho climbed over a wire fence, and up 
the steep grade of the railroad embankment. Down 
sprang the girl, met him half-way up the ombankmeni* 
and gave him both her hands. " Jane, Jane," exclaimed 
Larry. " You are looking splendidly. Do you know,*' 
he added in a low voice, " 1 should lave to kiss you right 
here. May I ? Look at all the people ; they would 
enjoy it so much.'* • 

The girl jerked away her hands, the blood showing 
dully under her brown skin. " Stop it, you silly boy. 
Is that Nora ? Yes, it is.*' She waved her hand wildly 
at Nora, who was struggling frantically with the barbed 
wire fence. " \^it, 1 am coming, Nora/* cried Jane. 

Down the embankment she scrambled and, over the 
wire, the two girls embraced each other to the delight of 
the whole body of the passengers gathered at windows 
and on platforms, and to the especial delight of a hand- 
some young giant, resplendent in a new suit of striped 
flannels, n^gligd shirt, blue socks with tie to match, and 
wearing a straw hat adorned with a band in college colours. 
With a wide smile upon his face he stood gaxing down upon 
the enthusiastic osculation of the young ladies. 

** Mrs. Waring-Gaunt, this is Jane," eried Nora. ** Mrs 
Waring-Gaunt ha» come to meet you and take you home/' 
she added to Jane. *' You know we have no car of ont 
own/* 

" How do yon do/* said Jane, smiling at Mis, Waring- 
Gaunt. " I can't get at you iftiy well just now. It was 
very kind of you to come lor us/’ 
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And sho has loft her brother very dick at hony>/^' said 
Nora in a lovr voice. , ^ ^ 

We won't keep you waiting/* said Jane, begiidnliiig to 
scramble up the bank again. Come, Larry, I ^tall get 
fadher and you shall help with our things." 

** Right you are,*' said Larry. 

** Met your friends, 1 see, Miss Brown,'* said the hand* 
some giant. " I know it is mean of me, but I am really 
disgusted. It is bad enough to be held up here for a night, 
but to lose your company too.** 

** Well, I am awfully glad,'* said Jane, giving him such a 
delighted smile that he shook his head disconsolately. 

** No need telling me that. Say,'* he added in an under- 
tone. " that's your friend Nora, ain't it ? Stunning girl. 
Introduce me. won’t you ? *' 

'* Yes. if you will help me with my things. I •am in an 
awful hurry and don't want to keep them waiting. I.arry, 
this is Mr. Dean Wakeham." The young man shook hands 
with cordial frankness, Larry with suspicion in his heart. 

" T>et me have your check, Jane, and 1 will go and get 
your trunk." said Larry. 

" No, you come with me, T^arry," said Jane decidedly. 

** The trunk is too big for you to handle. Mr. Wakeham, 
you will get it for me, wc3u't you, please ? I will send a 
porter to help." • 

" Gladly, Miss Brown. No, I mean with the deepest 
pain and regret," said Wakeham, going for the trunk 
while Larry accompanied her in quest of the minor im- 
pedimenta that constituted her own and her father’s 

*' Jane, have you any idea how glad I am to see you ? ** 
demanded Larry as they passed into the car. 

Jane’s radiant smile transformed her face. " Yes, 1 
think so." she said simply. ** But we must hurry. Oh, 
hero is papa.** 

Dr. Brown hailed Larry with acclaim. " This is very ^ 
kind of you, my dear boy ; you have saved us a tedious 
wait.** 

We must hurry, papa," said Jane, catting him short. 

'* Mrs. Waring-Gaunt, who has come for us in her car, has 
left her brother ill at home." She marshalled them 
. promptly into the car and soon had them in line for ^ , 
motor* bearing the hand baggage and wraps, the porter 
.. following with Jane's own b^. ** Thank you, porter/* 
;SSid Jane, giving him a smile that reduced that functkuuucy . 

' to the verge of grinning imbecility and a tip whidi M 
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fooeivad with an air of absrat-mtnded indifferenca. GixhI* 

porter ; you have made us vary comfortable**^ jMdd 
Jan^ shaking hands with him. 

** jaoo*s a wonder/' confided Larry to Mr. Wakeham. 

** She sure is/' said that young man. '* Say/' he acm- 
tinocd with a shyness not usual with liim, ** would 
mind introducing me to the party ? " 

Como along/' said Larry. 

The introduction, however, was performed by Jane* 
who apparently considered Mr. Wakeham as being under 
her protection. *•* Mrs. Waring-fiaunt* this is Mr. Wake*, 
ham. Mr. Wakeham is from Chicago, but*" she hastened 
to add, " he kjtows some friends of ours in Winuipeg." 

'* So you SCO 1 am fairly respectable," said Mr. WakUhanig 
shaking hands with Mrs. Waring-Oaunt and Nora. 

When the laugliior had ceased, Mr. Wakeham said* 
"If your car were only a shade hirger I should beg hos*> 
pitality along witJi l>r. and Miss lirowu." 

" Room on the top/* said Mrs. Waring-Gaunt with a 
smile, " but it seems the only place loft. You are )ust 
passing through* xMr. Wakeham ? " 

** Yes, i am going on to Manor Mine." 

" Oh, that's only twenty miles down the line." 

" Then may I run up to sec you f " eagerly asked Mr. 
Wakeham. • 

"^Certainly, we shall lx; delighted to sec you*" said the 
lady. 

'' Count on me, then/' said the de^lited Mr. Wakeham* 
lifting his hat in farewell. ^ 

Dr. Thrown took his place in the front scat beside Mrs* 
Waring'Gaunt** the three young people occupying the 
seat in the rear. 

*' Who is he } " asked Larry, when they had finally goti 
under w'ay. 

** A friend of tiie James Murrays in Winnipeg. You 
remember them, don't you ? Ethel Murray was in your 
yenr. He is very nice indeed* don't you think so* papa ? 
said Jane, appealing to her lather. 

" Fine young chap." said Dr. Drown with emphasis* 

/ His father is in mines in rather a big way* 1 believe* 
Lives in Chicago, has large holdings in Alberta coal sables 
about here somewhere* 1 fancy. The young man is a 
recent graduate from Cornell and U going into his father's 
business. He strikes me as an exceptionaUy able vptusg. 
feklCFW.** And for at least five miles m the way Dr. Brown = 
dtmisaod the antecedents^ the character* the training* the 
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prospects of the young Americsn till Larry felt Qualified 
. to pass a reasonably stiff examination on that you^ man's 
history, character and career. 

" Now tell me/* said Larry to Jane at the first xeid 
opening that offered, " what does this talk about a three 
days' visit to us mean. The idea of coming a thousand 
miles on your first visit to your friends, some of whom you 
have not seen for eight years, and staying three days ! " 

*' You see, papa is on his way to flanff," explained Jane, 
** and then he goes to the coast, and he only has a short 
time. So wc could plan only three da^'s here." 

" Wo can plan bettor than that," said Larry confidently, 
"but never mind just now. We shall settle that to-mor- 
row." 

The journey home was given to the careful recital of 
news of Winnipeg, of the ‘Varsity, and of mutual friends. 
It was like listening to the reading of a diary to hear Jane 
bring up to date the doing^ and goings and happenings in 
the lives of their mutual friends for the past year. Gossip 
it was, but of such kindly nature as left no unpleasant 
t:iate in the mouth and gave no unpleasant picture of any 
living soul it touched. 

" (3h, who do you think came to see me two weeks ago ? 
An old friend of yours. Hazel Sleighter. Mrs. Phillips 
she is now. She has two lovely children. Mr. Phillips 
is in charge of a department in Eaton's store." 

" You don't tell me," cried Larry, " How is dear 
Hazel ? How 1 lovgd her once t 1 wonder where her 
father is and Tom and the little girl. What was her name ? " 

" Ethel May. Oh. she is married loo, in your old home, 
to Ben — somebody." •' 

" Ben. big Ben Hopper ? Wliy, think of that kid 
• married." 

" She is just my age," said Jane soberly, glad of the dusk 
of the falling night. She would have hated to have Larry 
see tho quick flush that came to her cheek. Why the 
reference to Ethel May's marriage should have made her 
blush she hardly knew, and that itself was enough to‘ 
annoy her. for Jane always knew exactly why ilie did 
things, 

*' And Mr. and Mrs. Sleighter," said Jane, conthraing her 
, narrative, ** have gone to Toronto. They have beocune 
quite wealthy, llaael says, and Tom is with bis father hi 
seme sort of financial business." 

At the top of the long, gently rising hill the umIo^ 
polled up^ purring softly. They all stood up and iued 
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around about them. ''Lode back/* oommanded Nora. 

** It ia fifty miles to that prairie rim there." From their 
feet .the prairie spread itsell in long softly undulating 
billows to the eastern horkon, the hollows in sliadow* 
the crests tipped with the silver of the rising moon* Here 
and there wreaths of mist lay just above the shadow 
lines, giving a ghostly appearance to the hills. " Now 
look this way." said Nora, and they turned about. Away 
to the west in a flood of silverv light the prairie climbed 
by abrupt steps, mounting cvci higher over broken rocky 
points and rocky edges, over bluffs of poplar and dark 
masses of pine and spruce, up to the grey, bare sides of the 
mighty mountains, up to their snow peaks gleaming 
elusive, translucent, faintly discernible against the blue 
of the sky. In the valley immediately at their feci the 
waters of the little lake gleamed like a polished shield set 
in a frame of ebony. “ Tliai'.s our lake." saicl Nora. with 
our house just behind it in the woods. And nearer in 
that little bluff is Mrs. Waring-Gaunt's home." 

" Papa." said Jane softly, " we must not keep .Mrs. 
Waring •Gaunt." 

" Tliank you, Jane," said Mrs. Waring-Gaunt. I fear 
I must go on." 

In a few minutes tlic car stopped at the door of Mrs. 
Waring-Gaunt's house. ** I shall just run in for a moment." 
said I^frs, Waring-Gaunt. " Kathleen will want to see 
you! and perhaps will go home with you. 1 shall .send her 
out." 

Out from the viiie-sliadoprer] porch^lnto the w'liitc light 
came Katldeen. stood a moment searching the faces of 
the party, their moved toward Dr. Brown with her hands 
eagerly stretched out. ** Oh. Dr. Brown." she cried. it 
is so good to see you here." 

"But my dear girl, my dear girl, how wonderful you * 
look! Why. you have actually grown more lieautiful 
than when we saw you last I " 

" Oh, thank you. Dr. Brown. And there is Jane," cried 
Kathleen, running around to the other side of the car* 

" It is so lovely to see you and so good of you to come to 
us." she continued, putting her arms around Jane and 
ktssingher. 

" 1 wanted to come, you know." said Jane. 

" Yes. it is Jane’s fault entirely." said Dr. Brown. " 1 
confess I hesitated to impose two people upon you thki 
way. wUly«nilly. Bnt Jane wonkl have it that you would 
be to have ns.** 
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And as nsnal Jane was right.” said Larcy with emphasis. 

” Yes.” said Kathleen. ” Jane was right. Janwiia dear 
te think that way about us. Dr. Brown/' continued 
lCathleen,withanoteof anxiety in her voice. "Mrs.Waring- 
Gaunt wondered if you would mind coming in to see her 
brother. He was wounded with a gun-shot in the arm 
about ten days ago. Dr. Hudson, who was one of your 
pupils. [ believe, said he would like to have you see him 
when you came. 1 wonder if yon would mind coming 
in now." Kathleen's face flush^ and her words flowed 
in a hurried stream. 

"Not at all, not at all." answered the doctor, rising 
hastily from the motor and going in with Kathleen. 

Dr. Brown, after the approved manner of the profession, 
declined to commit himself to any definite statement 
except that itwa.s a nasty wound, that it might easily have 
iHsen wmse. and he promised to look in with* Dr. Hudson 
to-morrow. Meantime he expressed the profound hope 
that Mrs. Waring-Gaunt might get them as speedily as was 
consistent with safety to their destination, and that supper 
might nut be too long delayed. 

"Wc can trust Mrs. Waring-Gaunt for the first,” said 
l.AiTy with confidence, " and mother for the second." In 
neither the one nor the other was Larry mistaken, for Mrs. 
Waring-Gaunt in a very few minutes discharged both 
passengers and freight at the Gwynifhs’ door, and supper 
was waiting. • 

"We greatly appreciate your kiiirlnr.*^s, Mrs. Waring- 
Gaunt.” si^ Dr. I^wn, bowing courteously over her 
hand. " 1 shall look iu upon your brother to-morrow 
morning. I hardly think tlu?re i.s any great cause for 
anxiety.” 

" Oh. tliank you. Dr. Brown, I am glad to hear you say 
that. It would be very gcKx! of you to i(X>k in to-morrow.” 

"Good-night,” said Jane, her rare smile illuminating 
her dark face. " It was so good of you to come for us. 

It has been a delightful ride. 1 hope your brother will 
. be better to-morrow.” 

Thank you, my dear." said Mrs. Waring-Gaunt. "1 
> bhonld be glad to have you come over to ns. 1 am sure 
my btptiier would be glad to know you." 

•« Do you thinkso > ” said Jane doubtfully. " You know • 
J am sot dever. I am not like Kathleen or Nom." The 
deep blue eyes looked wistfully at her out of the pia^ 

VX am psffeetfy certain he would love to know yea» 
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Tan^if I may call you ao/* said hlta, Wariug-Oaimti 
unpiilsively kissing her. 

** Oh, you are so kind/' said Jane. I will come then 
to*morrow.'' 

The welcome to the Gwynne home was without fuss 
or eSusivencss, but had the heart quality that needs no 
noisv demonstration. 

"We are glad to have you with us at Lakeside Farm," 
said Mr. Gwynne heartily, as he ushered T>r. Brown and 
Jane into the big living-room, where bis wife stooil waiting. 

" You are welcome to us, Dr. Brown," said the little lady. 
And something in the voice and manner made Dr. Brown 
know that the years that had passe'i since his 6rst meeting 
with her had only deepened the feeling of gratitude and 
affection in her heart toward hun. " We have not for- 
gotten, nor shall we ever forget, your kindness to us when 
we were strangers passing through Winnipeg, nor your 
goodness to Larry and Kathleen while in Winnipeg. They 
have often told us of your great kindness*." 

" And you may be quite sure, Mrs. Ci Wynne," said Dr. 
Brown heartily, that l-arry brought his welcome with 
him, and as for Kathleen, we regard her as one of our 
family." 

"And this is Jane," .said Mm. Gwyaiie. "Dear child, 
you have grown, ijut you have not changed, (^me 
away to your room." ^ 

Once behind the closed door she put her arms around 
the girl and kissed her. Then, holding her at arm's length, 
scrutinised her face with seandnog cyfci ** No," she said 
again with a little sigh of relief, ** you have not changed. 
Yon arc the s;ftne dear, wise girl I learned to love in 
Winnipeg.” 



CHAPTER XVI 

Hospitality without Grudging 

By arrangement made the previous evening Jane vas 
awake before the family was astir, and in Nora's hands 
preparing for a morning ride with Larry, who was to 
give her her first lesson on horseback. 

** Your habit will be too big for me, Nora, I am afraid," 
she said. 

" Habit ! " cried Nora. " My pants, you mean. You 
can pull them up. you know. There they are." 

"Pants I" gasped Jane. " Pants 1 Nora, pants! Do 
you mean to say you wear these things where all the men 
will see you ? " ICven in the seclusion of her bedroom 
Jane's face at the thought went a fiery red. Nora laughed 
at her scornfully. " Oh, but I can’t possibly go out in 
these before Larr>'. 1 won't ride gt all. Haven't you 
a skirt, a regular riding liabit ? " , 

But Nora derided her scruples. " Why, Jane, we all 
wear them lierc," 

In face of many protests Jane was at length arrayed in 
her riding apparel. 

" Why, you look fierfecUy stunning." satd Nora. " You 
have got just the shape for them. Pull them up a little. 
There, that is better. Now step out and let me see you." 

i ane walked across the room and Nora rocked in laughter, 
h. Nora. I will just take them off. You are as mean 
at you can be. 1 will pull them off." 

*^Not a bit," said Nora, still laughing, '* only stretch 
your legs a bit when you walk. Don't mince along. 
Stride like a man. These men have had all the fun in 
the matter of clothes 1 tell you it was one of the proudest 
momenta of my life when 1 saw my own legs walking. 
Now step out and swing your arms. There, you are line, 
a fine little chap, Jane, round as a barrel, and neat as 
a ballet dancer, although 1 never saw one except in 
magarines." 

Trim and neat Jane looked* the riding suit showing 

B4b 
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off the beautiful lines of her round, shapely figure. Shrink- 
Ing, blushing, and horribly conscious of ^r pants, Jane 
followed Nora from her bedroom. A swift glance she 
•threw around the room. To her Joy it was empty ^ut 
for Mrs. Gwynne, who was ready with a big glass of rich 
milk and a slice of home-made bread and delicious butter. 
Good morning, my dear,*' said Mrs. Gwynne, kissing 
her. ** You will need something before you ride. You 
will have breakfast after your return.** 

Jane went close to her and stood beside her, still blushing. 
** Oh, thank you,** she cried, ** 1 am really hungry already. 
1 hope 1 won't get killed. £ never was on a horse before, 
you know.'* 

" Oh, never fear, Lawrence is very careful. If it were 
Nora now I would not be so sure about you, but Lawrence 
is quite safe.** 

At this point Larry came in. ** Well, Jane, all ready ? 
Good for you. 1 like a girl that is always on time." 

** How do you like her panls, l.arry ? ’* said Nora, 
wickedly. 

" Perfectly splendiferous,** cried Lar^. 

" Oh. you mean thing, Nora,** cried Jane, dropping 
hurriedly into a chair with scarlet face and indignant eyes. 

" Come along, Jane, old chap, don*t mind her. Those 
pants never looked sq vroU before, I assure you. We are 
going to have a great time. £ guarantee that in a lew 
minutes you will be entirely oblivious of such trivial 
things as mere pants.'* 

They all pasMd out into the front yard to see Jane 
mount and take her first lesson. 

** This is Polly," said Larry. " She has taught us all 
to ride, and though she has lost her shape a bit, she hag 
still ' pep * enough to decline to take a dare.*' 

" What do 1 do ? " said Jane, gazing fearfully at the 
lat and shapeless Polly. 

" There is just one rule in learning to ride." said I.aiTy, 
" step on and stick there. Polly will look after the rest." 

" Step on — it is easy to say, but '* 

" This way," said Nora. She seized bold of the horn 
of the saddle, put her loot into the stirrup and sprang 
upon Folly's bs^k. ** Oh, there's where tfaw pants come 
in," slie added as her drew caught on to the rear of the 
saddle. ** Now up you go. Make up your mind you are 
going to do it, not going to Iry," 

A look of serious determlaatioa came into Jane's face* 
a look that her frisods would have fecogoised as the 
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pmunor of a resolute and determined attempt tg achieve 
the thing in hand. She seized the horn of the saddle, 
pot her foot into the stirrup and ** stepped on.*' 

The riding lesson was an unqualified success, though* 
^^r some reason, known only to herself. Polly signalised 
the event by promptly running away imm^iately her 
head was turned homeward, and coming back down the 
Ume at a thundering gallop. 

** Hallo 1 " cried Nora, running out to meet them. 

" Why. Jane, you have been fooling us sdl along. You 
needn't tell me this is your first ride." ^ 

" My very first/’ said Jane. " but 1 hope not my last/* 

*' But my dear," said Mrs. Gwynne. who had also come 
out to see the return, " you are doing famously." 

" Am 1 ? " cried Jane, her face aglow and her eyes 
shining. " 1 think it is splendid. Shall we ride again 
to-da3r. Larry ? " 

" lught away after breakfast and all day long if you 
like. You are a born horsewoman. Jane." 

A council of war was called by Nora immediately after 
breakfast, at which plans were discussed for the best 
employment of the three precious days during which the 
visitors were to be at the ranch. There were so many 
things to be done that uiilcss some system were adopted 
valuable time would be wasted. * 

" It appears to me. Miss Nora/’ said Dr. Brown, af^er a 
somewhat prolonged discussion. " that to accomplish all 
the thin^ that you have suggested, and they all seem not 
only delightful but necessary, we shall require at least a 
month of diligent application." 

** At the very least." cried Nora. * 

" So what are we going to do ? " said the doctor. 

It was finally decided that the Browns should extend 
their stay at Lakeside House for a week, after which the 
doctor should proceed to the coast and be met on his 
fetum at Banff by Jane, with Nora as her guest. 

** Then that’s all settled." said Larry. " Now what's 
lot to-day ? " 

As 11 in answer to that question a honk of a motor-car 
was heard outside. Nora rushed to the door, saying, 

" ThSt's Mrs. Waring-Gaunt.** But she returnc<l hastily 
with heightened colour. 

. " Larry/* she said. " it’s that Mr. Wakoham." 

. , *' Wakeham/* cried Larry, " What’s got him up so. ; 
<Osrly^ 1 wonder ? " with a swift look at Jane. 

; I wonder/? said Nora, ghong Jane a little dig. 
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** I thought I would just run up and sso il you had hU 
got home safely last night/* they heard his great voice 
booming outside to Larry. 

" My, but he is anxious,*' said Nora. 

** But who is he, Nora ? ** inquired her mother. 4 
. *• A friend of Jane’s, and apparently terribly concerned 
about her welfare/* 

** Stop, Nora,'* said Jane, (lushing a fiery red. " Don't ' 
be silly. He is a young man »vhom we met on the tralo, 
Mrs. Gwynne, a friend of some of our Winnipeg friends.*' 

'* We shall be very glad to have him stay with us, my 
dear," said Mrs. Gwynne. " Go and bring him in." 

" Go on, Jane," said Nora. 

" Now, Nora, stop it," said Jane. " I will get really 
cross with you. Hush, there he is." 

The young man seemed to fill up the door with his bulk. 

" Mr. Wakebam," said l^rry, as the young fellow stood 
looking around on the group with a frank, expansive, 
smile upon his handsome face. As his eye fell upon a 
little lady the young man seemed to come to attention. 
Insensibly he appeared to assume an attitude of greatai 
respect as he bowed low over her hand. 

" I hope you will pardon my coming here so early in 
the morning," he said with an embarrassed air. '* 1 have 
the honour of knowing your guests." 

'•Any friend of our gucsis is very welcome here, Mr. 
Wakeham/' said Mrs. Gwynne, smiling at him with gentle 
dignity. 

" Good morning, Mr. Wakeham," said Jane, coming 
forward vrith putstrctchcd hand. " You are very early 
in your calls. You could not have slept very much.** 

** No, indeed," replied Mr. Wakeham, " and that is one 
reason why. 1 waked so early. My bed was not so^ 
terribly attractive." 

**Oh/' exclaimed Nora in a disappointed tone, as she 
shook hands with him, " we thought you were anxious to 
see us." 

"Quite right," said the young man, bolding her liand 
and looking boldly Into her eyes. " I have come to see ' 
you/* 

Before his look Nora's saucy eyes fell and for, some' 
unaccountable reason her usually ready speech forsook 
her. Mr. Wakeham fell into easy conversation with Mr. • 
Gwynne and Dr. Brown concerning mining matters, in 
which be was emdally interested. He hkd spent, an,,, 
hour about Gie Manor Mine and there he bad beared / 
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good deal about Mr. Gwynne'a mlno and was aigdons to 

see it if there were no objections. He wonders if he 

night drive Mr. Gwynno— and indeed* he had a large 

car and would be glad to fill it up with a party if any 

one cared to come. He looked at Mrs. Gwynne as he 

spoke. 

'* Yes. mother, you go. It is such a lovely day." said 
Nora cnthusiasti^ly. " and Jane can go with you.'* 

" Jane is going riding." said I^rry firmly. 

"i am going to Mrs. Waring-Gaunt'8."'said Jane. "I 
arranged with her last night." 

Wldle they were settling Mrs. Gwynne's protests, and 
covered by the noise of conversation. Mr. Wakeham 
managed to get close to Nora. " 1 want you to come/* 
he said in a low voice. " That’s what 1 came for." 

Startled and confused by this extraordinary announce-, 
ment, Nora could think of no answer. 

" 1 think you were to show me the mine." he added. 
Then while Nora gasped at him. he said aloud, " My car 
is a seven passenger, so we can take quite a party." 

" Why not Kathleen ? " suggested Jane. 

**Yes. indeed. Kathleen might like to go." said Mrs. 
Gwynne. 

" Then let's all go." cried Nora. 

** Thank you awfully." murmured Mr. Wakeham. 

** We shall only be two or three hours at most." oon- 
tlnued Nora. " We shall be back in time for lunch." 

" For that matter." .said Mr. Gwynne. " we can lunch 
at the mine." 

" Splendid I " cried Nora. " Come along.^ We'll run up 
with yon to the Waring-Gaunts’. for Kathleen." she added 
to Mr. Wakeham. 

^ At the Waring-Gaunts' they had some difficulty per- 
suading Kathleen to join the party, but under the united 
ittfiuence of Jack and his sister, she agreed to go. 

** Now then." said Mrs. Waring-Gaunt. " you have your 
hill party. Mr. Wakebam-<-Mr. and Mrs. Gwynne. Dr. 
Brown, and the three girls." 

** What about me ? " said Larry dolefully. 

** 1 ^11 stay with you," cried Nora, evading Mr. Wako- 
, ham’s eyes. 

"No, Nora," said Jane in a voice of quiet decision. 
. ** Last night Mis. Waring-Gaunt and I arranged that 1 
should vUt her to-day." 

Theca was a hmd chorus of protests, eadh one making 
an altenalm suggestion, doruig which Jane went to 
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Mil. Waring-Gaunt'k side ud said quietly, I want to 
stay with you to-day.** 

right, dear," said Mrs. Waring-Gaunt. ** Stay you 
shall.** And then to the company announced, ** We have 
it all arranged. Jane and I are to have a visit together. 
The rest of you go of!.” 

" And w^t about me, Jane ? " again said Larry, 

" You are going with the others,** said Jane calmly, 

** and in the afternoon we ;ire *0 have our ride.*' 

** And this is Jane," said Jack Komayne as Mrs. Waring* 
Gaunt ushered the girl into his room. ** If half of what 
I have heard is true then I am a lucky man to-day. Kath- 
leen has been telling me about you." 

Jane's smile expre.ssed her delight. " I think 1 could 
say the same of you. Mr. Romayne." 

” What ? Has Kathleen been talking about me ? " 

" No, I have not seen Kathleen since 1 came, but there 
are others, you know." 

" Arc there ? ” asked Jack. " I hadn't noticed. But I 
know all about you.” 

It was a hasty introduction for Jane. Kathleen was 
easily a subject for a day's conversation. How long she 
discoursed upon Kathleen neither of them knew. But 
when Mrs. Waring-Gaunt had finished up her morning 
household duties Ja/ie was still busy dilating upon Kath- 
leen’s charms and graces and expatiating upon her triumphs 
ana achievements during her stay in Winnipeg the previous 
winter. 

” Still upon Kathleen ? *’ inquired Mrs. Waring-Gaunt. 

** Ob. I am learning a great deal and enjoying myself 
immensely," skid Jack. 

” You must be careful, Jane. Don’t tell Jack every- 
thing about Kathleen. There are certain things we keep^ 
to ourselves, you know. I don't tell Tom everything.'* 

Jane opjened her eyes. " 1 have not told Jane yet, 
Sybil,” said Jack quietly. "She doesn’t know, though 
perhaps she has guessed how dear to me Kathleen is." 

" Had you not heard " inquired Mrs. Waring-Gaunt. 

" No. I only came last night, you see.'* Then turniiig 
to Jack, she added, " And is— is Kathleen going to marry 
yon ? " Her a-stonislpnent was evident in her voice and 
eyes. 

" I hopeso,” said Jack, " and you are no more astonished 
than 1 am myself. I only found it out night before last** 

It was charactdistic of Jane that she sat gamg at him 
In silence ; her tongue bad not learned the trick of easy 
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compliment She waa trying to take in the tol^gieaiiliig 

of this surprising announcement. 

*'Well'?" said Jack after he had waited for some 
moments. 

** Oh, I beg your pardon/' she said hurriedly. " I con- 
gratulate you. I think you are a very lucky man." 

For a reason she could not explain her mind turned to 
the memory she cherished of her own mother and of the 
place she bad held with her taither. She wondered if 
this man would give to Kathleen a place so high and so 
secure in his heart. While her eyes were on his face 
Jack could see that her mind was far away. She was not 
thinking of him. 

“ What is it, Jane ? *• he said gently. 

Jane started and the blood rushed to her toce. She 
Instated, then said quietly but with charming frankness, 

I was thinking of my mother. She died when I was two 
years old. Father says I am like her. But 1 am not at 
all. She wsis very lovely. Kathleen makes me think of 
her, and father often tells me about her. He has never 
forgotten her. You see I think he loved her in quite a 
wonderful way, and he •* Jane paused abruptly. 

Mrs. Waring-Gaunt rose quietly, came to her side. 
"Dear Jane, dear child,’* she said, kissing her. "That’s 
the only way to love. I am sure your mother was a 
lovely woman, and a very happy woman, and you mre 
tike her." 

But Jack kept his face turned away from them. 

" Oh, Mrs. Waring-Gaunt," cried Jane, shaking her head 
emphatically, " I am not the least bit like her. That is 
one of the points on which I disagree with father. We 
do not agree upon everything, you know.’* 

" Ko ? What are some of the other points .> " 

"We agree splendidly about Kathleen," said Jane, 
laughing. " Just now we differ about Germany." 

" Aha, bow is that ? " inquired Jack, immediately alert. 

" Of course, I know very little about it, you understand, 

• but last, winter our minister, Mr. McPherson, who liad 
ioat been on a visit to Germany the summer before, gave a 
•lecture in which he said that Germany bad made enormous 
Ptoparations for war and was only«waiting a favooiabie 
^moment to strike. Papa says that is all nonsense." 

- " Oh, Jane, Jane," cried Mrs. Waring-Gaunt. “you have 
^ |tnick upon a very sore spot in this house. Jack will 
fendorse all your minister said. He will doubtless go mocli 
|sirth^/* 
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What did ho. say, Jaoe ? inquired Jack. 

** Ho was greatly in earnest and he urged preparation 
Canada, lie thinks we ought at the very least id 
begin getting our fleet ready right away.*' 

" That's politics, of course." said Mrs. Waring-<«aunt, 

" and 1 do not know what you are." 

*' I am not sure that I do either," she replied, " but I 
believe, too, that Canada ought to get her fleet without 
loss of time." 

" But what did he say about Germany ? " continued 
Jack. 

" 1 can't toll you everything, of course, but he iv^^tuied 
us that Germany had made the ^eatest possible pre^iarai^ 
tion, that the cities, towns, and villages were full of drilling 
men ; that there were great stores of war material, guns 
and shells, everywhere throughout Germany; that they 
were preparing fleets of Zeppelins and submarines, too; 
that they were ready to march at twenty>foiir hours' 
notice ; that the whole railroad S 3 rstem of Germany was 
organised, was really built lor war ; that within the last 
few years the whole nation had come to believe that 
Germany 'must go to war in order to fulfil her great 
destiny. Father says that this is all foolish talk, and that 
all tlus war excitement is prompted chiefly by professional 
soldiers, like Lord J^oberts and others, and by armament 
ma^rs like the Armstrongs and the Krupps." 

•^hat do you think about it all, Jane ? " inquired Jack» 
looking at her curiously. 

" Well, he had spent some months in Germany and had 
taken pains to inquire of all kinds of people, officers and 
professors and* preachers and working people and poli- 
ticians, and so I think he ought to know better than others 
who just read books and the newspajjers, don't you think ^ 
so?" 

" I think you are entirely right, and 1 hope that ministet 
of yours will deliver that lecture in many places through- 
out this country, for there are not many people, even in 
England, who believe in the reality of the German menace. 
But this is my hobby, my sister says, and 1 don't want to 
boio yon/* 

" But I am really interested, Mr. Romayne. Pa{Mt 
laughs at me, and Larry, too. He does not believe in thq 
possibility of war. But I think that if there is a chakMb 
even tho lightest chance of it being true, it is so tssftHe . 
that we aU ought to be making pnpmiim to deleiMt . 
ourselves." 
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** Well, if it won't bore you/* said Jack, " I shalktell you 
a few things." 

" Then excuse me/’ said Mrs. Waring-Gaunt. " I have 
some matters to attend to. I have no doubt that you, 
at least, Jack, will have a perfectly lovely time." 

" I am sure I shall too," cried Jane enthusiastically. 

" 1 just want to hear about this." 

" Will you please pass me that green book ? " said Jack, 
after Mrs. Waring-Gaunt had left the room. " No, the 
next one. Yes. The first thing that it is almost impos- 
sible for us Britishers to get into our minds is this, that 
Germany, not simply the lUtser and the governing classes, 
but the whole body of the German people, take themselves 
and their empire and their destiny with most amazing 
seriousness. Listen to this, for instance. This will give 
you, 1 say, the psychological condition out of which war 
may easily and naturally arise." He turned the leaves 
of the book, and read : 

" * To live and expand at the expense of other less 
meritorious peoples finds its justification in the conviction 
that we are, of all people, the most noble and the most 
pure, destined before others to work for the highest 
development of humanity.' 

" One of their poets— I haven't got him here- speaks of 
the * German life curing all the evils pf humanity by mere 
contact with it.' You see that row of books ? TJiese 
are only a few. Most of them are German. They are all 
by different authors and on different subjects, but they 
are quite unanimous in setting forth the German ideal, 
the governing principle of German World-politics. They 
are filled with the most unbelievable glorification of Ger- 
many and the German people, and the most extraordinary 
prophecies as to her wonderful destiny as a World Power. 
Unhappily, the German has no sense of humour. A 
Mtisher talking in this way about his country would feel 
himself to be a fool. Not so the German. With a per- 
fectly serious face he will attribute to himself and to hit 
nation all the virtues in the calendar. For instance, listen 
to this: 

** * Domination belongs to Germany because it is a 
. superior nation, a noble race, and it is fitting that it should 
control its neighbours just as it is the ^ht and duty of 
%very individual endowed udth superior intelloct and force 
to control inferior individuals about him.' 

: " Here's another chdee Ifit : 

** * We axe the superior race in the fields of science and 
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of art.* We are the best colonists, the best sailors, the 
• best merchants. 

That's one thin^. Then here's another. For many 
years after his accession I believe the Kaiser was genuinely 
anxious to preserve the peace of Europe and tried his bert 
to do so. though I am bound to say tliat at times he 
adopted rather peculiar methods, a mingling of bullying 
and intrigue. But now, since 1904 — just hand me tl^t 
thin book, please. Thank yen — the Kaiser has changed 
his tone. For instance, listen to tliis : 

" * God has called us to civilise the world. We are the 
missionaries of human progress.' 

" And again, this : 

" ' The Gorman people will be the block of granite on 
which our Lord will be able to elevate and achieve the 
civilisation of the world.’ 

But 1 need not weary you with quotations. The 
political literature of Germany for the last fifteen years 
is saturated with this spirit. The British people dismiss 
this with a good-natured smile of contempt. To them it 
is simply an indication of German bad breeding. If you 
care, I will have a number of these books sent you. They 
are somewhat difficult to get. Indeed, some of them 
cannot be had in English at idl. But you road German, do 
you not ? Kathleen told me about your German priae/* 
" I do, a little. Suit I confess 1 prefer the English," said 
Jane*with a little laugh. 

" The chief trouble, however, is that so few English- 
speaking people care to read them. But 1 assure you 
that the one all-absorbing topic of the German peimle is 
this one of Germany's manifest destiny to rule and elevate 
the world. And remember these two things go together. 
They have no idea of dominating the world intellectuaUy. 
or even commercially — but perhaps you are sick of this '* 

" Not at all. I am greatly interested," said Jane. 

*' Then I shall just read you one thing more. The 
German has no idea tliat he can benefit a natioa until he 
conquers it. Listen to this : 

" * The dominion of German thought can only be ex- 
tended under the aegis of political power, and unless we 
act in conformity to this idea we shall be untrue to our 
great duties toward tlie human race.' " 

" 1 shall be very glad to get those books," said Jaae»' 
and I wish you would mark some of these paseages* 
And 1 promise you 1 shall do all I can to make all my 
friends read them. 1 shall begin with papa and Larry. 
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Tlioy ar« always making fun of mo and m^iuGermaii 

scare/’ 

** 1 can quite understand that/* replied Jack. '* That is 
a very common attitude with a great majority of the 
^ people of England to-day. But, you see, 1 have been close 
to these things for years, and I have personal knowledge 
of many of the plans and purposes in the minds of the 
German Kaiser and the political and military leaders c4 
Germany, and unhappily I know, too, the spirit that 
dominates the whole body of the German people." , 

And for an hour Jack Homayne gave his listener a 
series of vivid pictures of- his life in Germany and in othet 
lands for the past ten years, mingling with personal remi- 
niscences incidents connected with international politiCE 
and personages. 

Before either of them was aware the party from the 
mine had returned. 

*‘We have had a perfectly glorious time," cried Nora 
as she entered the room with her cheeks and eyes glowing. 

** So have we, Mi.ss Nora/* said Jack. In fact. I 
not the slightest idea of the flight of time.** 

•*You may say so,’* exclaimed Mrs. Waring-Gaunt. 
** These two have been so utterly absorbed in each other 
that my presence in the room or absence from it was a 
matter of perfect indilTercnce. And how Jane managed 
it I don’t know, but she got Jack t& do for her what he 
has never done for me. lie has actually been giving her 
the story of his life." 

Jane stood by listening, with a smile of frank delight on 
her face. 

** How did you do it, Jane ? ** asked Kathleen shyly. 
**Ke has never told me." 

'*Oh, I Just listened," said Jane. 

'' ** That’s a nasty jar for you others,** said Nora. 

"But he told me something else, Kathleen/’ said Jane, 
with a bright blush, " and I am awfully glad." As she 
spoke she went around to Kathleen and, kissing her, said, 
•• It is perfectly lovely for you both.** 

" Oh, you really mean that, do you ? *’ said Jack. " You 
, know she was exceedingly dubious of me thb morning.** 

" Well. 1 am not now,*’ said Jane. " 1 know you bettm; 
’ ^you see." 



CHAPTER XVIl 
The Tragedies of Lovr. 

When the week had fled Dr. Brown cuuUl hardly persuade 
himself and his hosts at Lakeside Farm that Ihc tinio had 
come for his departure to the coast. N’ot since he had 
settled down to the practice of his proiession at Winnipeg 
more than twenty years ago had such a hoti^lay been his. 
Alberta, its climate, its life of large spaces and far visions, 
its hospitable people, had got hold of him by so strong 
a grip that in parting he vowed that he would not await 
an opportunity but make one to repeat his visit to the 
ranch. And so he departed with the understanding that 
Jane should follow him to Banff ten days later with her 
friend Nora. 

The ten days were to Jane as a radiant, swiftly-moving 
dream. Yet with so much to gratify her, one wi.sh had 
remained ungratified. •Though from early morning until 
late sight she had ridden the ranges, now witli one and 
now with another, but for the most part with Larry. Jane 
had never done the mine.*’ 

And I just know I shall go away without seeing that 
mine, and Winn^eg people will be sure to ask roe about 
it, and what shall 1 say ? And 1 have never seen that 
wemderful secretary, Mr. Switzer, cither.'* 

" To-morrow,” said Larry solemnly, ” no matter what 
happens, we shadl have you see that mine and the wonderful 
Bfr. Switzer.” 

It was the seeing of Mr. Switzer that brought to Jane 
the only touch of tragedy to the perfect joy of her visit 
to Alberta. Upon arrival at the mine she was given 
over by Larry to Mr. Switzer's courteous and intelligent 
guidance, and mth an enthusiasm that never weaim, 
her guide left notiiiog of the mine, outside or in, to which 
vdfh painstaking minuteness he failed to call her attentioi^ 
was with no small degree of pride that Mr. Switzuir 
embined all that had been accompUsherl during the 
ten weeks during which the mine had been under hit 

*57 * 
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care. For^ iUtboagh it was quite tme that Mr.^teinberg 
was the manager, Switzer left no doubt in Jaws mind, 
as there was none in his own, that the mine owed its 
present state of development to his driving energy and 
to his organising ability. 

** We are only beginning,” said Switzer, ” but I believe 
we shall have a great mine. It will be a good thing — for 
the Gw3mnes, I mean — and that is worth while. Of course, 
my own money is invested here toe. and 1 am working 
for myself, but 1 assure you that I chiefly think of them. 
It is a Joy, Miss Brown, to work for those you love.” 

” It is.” replied Jane, slightly puzzled at this altruistic 
point of view. ” The Gwynnes are dear people and I am 
glad for their sakes. I love them.” 

” Yes,” continued Switzer, ” this will be a great mine. 
They will be wealthy some day.” 

” That will be splendid,” said Jane. ” You see, I have 
only got to know them well during this visit. Nine years 
ago f met them in Winnipeg when I was a little girl. Of 
course, Kathleen was with us a great deal last winter. 

I got to know her well then. She is so lovely, and ^e is 
loveher now than ever. She is so happy, you know.” 
Switzer looked puzzled. ” Happy? Because you are here ? ” 
”No, no. Because of her engagement. Haven't you 
heard ? 1 thought everybody knew.” 

Switzer stood still in his tracks. * ” Her engagement ? *' 
he said in a hushed voice. ” Her engagement l!b-*to 

that ” — ^he could not apparently get the word out 

without a great eiiort — ” that Englishman ? ” 

Looking at his white face and Ibtening to his tense 
voice, Jane felt as if she were standing «t the edge of a 
mine that might explode at any moment. 

** Yes, to Mr. Romayne,” she said, and waited, almost 
holding her breath. 

” It is not true I ” he shouted. “ It’s a lie. Ha, ha I ” 
Switzer's laugh was full of incredulous scorn. ” Engaged ? 
And how do you know ? ” He swung fiercely upon her, 
his eyes glaring out of a face ghastly white. 

. ” 1 am sorry I said anything, Mr. Switzer. It was not’ 
my business to speak of it,” said Jane quietly. ” But I 
thought you knew.” 

Gradually the thing seemed to reach his mind. ” Your 
business he said. ” What difference whose business it 
Is f It is not true. 1 say it is not true. How do you 
know ? Tell me. Tell me. Tell me.” He seized her by 
the arm, and at each TeU me '* shook her violently. 
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** You are hurting me, Mr. Suritzer/' said Jane. 

He dropped her arm. ** Then, my God, will you not 
tell* me ? How do you know ? 

•• Mr. Switzer, believe me, it is true,’* said Jane, trying 
to speak quietly, though she was shaking with excitement 
and terror. '' Mr. Romayne told me, they all told me, 
Kathleen told me. It is quite true, Mr. Switzer." 

He stared at her as if trying to take in the meaning of 
her words, then glared arount: him like a hunted animal 
seeking escape from a ring of foes, then back at her again. 
There were workmen passing close to them on the path, 
but he saw nothing of them. Jane was looking at his 
ghastly face. She was stricken with pity for him. 

Sliall we walk on this way ? *' she said, touching his 
arm. He shook of! her touch, but followed her away 
fron} the busy track of the workers, along a quieter path 
among the trees. Sheltered from observation, she slowed 
her steps and turned towards him. 

" She loves him ? ” he said in a low husky voice. " You 
say she loves him ? " 

" Yes, Mr. Switzer, she loves him/' said Jane. " She 
cannot help herself. No one can liclp one's self. You 
must not blame her for that, Mr. Switzer," 

" She does not love me," said Switzer, as if stunned by 
the utterly inexplicably phenomenon. ' " But she did once," 
he cried. " She did before that schwein came." No words 
coukf describe the hate and contempt in his voire. He 
appeared to concentrate his passions struggling for ex* 
pression, love, rage, hate, wounded pride, into one single 
stream of fury. (;rinding his teeth, foaming, sputtering, 
he poured forth tiis worebt in an impetuous torrent. 

" He stole her from me I this schwein of an Englishman I 
He came like a thief, like a dog and a dog's son, and stole 
her I She was mine t She would liave been mine ! She 
loved me I She was learning to love me. T was too quick 
with her once, but she had forgiven me and was learning 
to love me. But this pig I " He gnashed his teeth upon 
the word. 

'* Stop, Mr. Switzer," said Jane, controlling her agitation 
and her terror. " You must not speak to me like that* 
You are forgetting yourself." 

** Forgetting myself f " ha raged, his face livid blue and^ 
white. " Forgetting myself. Yes, yes I I forget every* 
thing bot one thing. That 1 shall not forget. I shall not 
forget him nor how he stole bar from me. Gott in } lirnoel I 
Him 1 shall never forget. No, when these 'hairs are 
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ilrhite/' he struck his head with his clenched 1 sh^. 
still remember and curse him.*' Abruptly he stayed the 
rush of his words. Then more deliberately, but with an 
added intensity of passion, he continued, But no, never 
shall he have her. Never. God hears me. Never. 
Him 1 will kill, destroy.'* He had wrought himself up 
.into a paroxysm of uncontrollable fury, his breath came 
in jerking gasps, his features worked with convulsive 
twitchings, jaws champed and snapped upon his words 
like a dog’s worrying rats. 

Go away,” he said hai-shly. ” Go away. You know 
not w|iat you say. Some day 1 shall make him suffer as 
I suffer to-day. God hears me. Some day.” He lifted 
his>1mnds high above his head. Then with a despairing 
cry, ” Oh, I have lost her, 1 have lost her,” he turned 
from Jane and rushed into the woods. 

Shaken, trembling, and penetrated with pity for him, 
Jane made her way toward the office, near which she 
found Larry with the manager, discussing an engineering 
problem which appeared to interest them both. 

” Whore’s Ernest ? ” inquired l.arry. 

” He has just gone,” said Jane, struggling to speak 
quietly. ” 1 think we must hurry, Larry. Come, please. 
Good-bye, Mr. Steinberg.” She hurried away toward the 
horses, leaving Larry to follow. 

” V^at is it, Jane ? ” said Larry, when they were on 
their way. ’’ 

” Why didn’t you tell me, Larry, that he was fond of 
Kathleen ? ” she cried indignantly. ” I hurt him terribly, 
and, oh, it was awful to see a man like that.” 

” What do you say ? Did he cut up rough ? ” said Larry. 

Jane made no reply, but her face told its own story of 
shock and suffering. 

He need not have let out upon you, Jane, anyway,” 
said Larry. 

” Don't, Larry. You don’t understand. He loves Kath-^ 
leen. You don't know anything about it. How can you?” 

” Oh, he will get over it in time,” said Larry with a slight 
laugh. 

Jane flashed on him a look of indignation. “ Oh, how 
can you, Larry? It was just terrible to see him. But 
^you do not know.” she added, with a touch of bitterness 
' unusual with her, 

V One thing 1 do know,” said Lar^. ** I would not poor . 
grief on some one Mse. 1 would try to ket^ it to 
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But Jane refused to look at him or to speak again on 
th0 .matter. Keveir in her sheltered life had there been 
an3rtliing suggesting tragedy. Never had she seen a strong 
man stricken to the heart as she knew this man to Im 
stricken. The shadow of that tragedy stayed with her 
during all the remaining days of her visit. * 

; Not that her last days at the ranch were not happy 
.days. : She was far too healthy and wholesome, far too 
iinino to allow herself to miss tae gladness of those last few 
d^s with her friends, where every moment offered its full 
measure of joy. Nora would have planned a grand picnic 
for last day on which the two bou.scholds. including 
Jack Romayne. who by this time was quite able to go 
about, were to pay a long-talkcd-of visit to a fambus 
canyon in the mountains. The party would proceed to 
the canyon in the two cars, for Mr. Wakeliam’s car and 
Mr. W^eham’s person as driver liad been constantly at 
the service of the G Wynnes and their guests during their 
stay at the farm. 

“ But that is our very last day, Nora, ’ said Jane. 

Well, that’s just why," replied Nora. We shall wind 
up onr festivities in one grand, glorious finale/’ 

But the wise mother interposed. '* It is a long ride, 
Nora, and you don’t want to bo too tired for j^vir journey, 
I tliink the very last day we had l>etter fqwnd quietly at 
home.’’ 

Janos eyes flashed upon her a grateful look. And so 
it came that the grand finale was set back to the day 
. before the last, and proved to Ik^ a gloriously enjoyable, 
if exhausting, outing. The last day was spent by Nora in 
ma^ng preparations for her visit with Jane to lianll and 
in putting the final touches to sucli household tasks at 
might help to lessen somewhat the burden for thcee niio 
would be left behind. Jane spent the morning in a farewdt 
visit to the Waring-Gannts, which she mail» in compmiy 
with Ivathleen. 

** I hope, my dear Jane, you have enjoyed your stay 
wirii 08 here at Wolf Wdlow." said Mrs. Waring-^Jaunt 


aa.Jajie was saying good-bye, 

t have been very happy/* said Jane, * Never in mjf 
Sfe have I had such a hap]^ time.** # 

Jack accompanied them on their way to the road. 

. ** Kathleen and I are hoping that, pcchapa, yon mtj^ bf 
ebl# fln .dome to onr wedding. It will be very soonr^in a 

conHi yon, Jane, dw? " 
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should like it above cver^'thing else. I kno^t is a long, 
long journey, but il you could.*' 

When is it to be ? " said Jane. 

** Somewhere about the middle of October." But Jane 
shook her head disconsolately. By that time she knew 
she would be deep in her university work, and with Jane 
work ever came before play. 

“ I itm afraid not,” she said. ** But, oh, I do wish yon 
all the happiness in the world. Nothing has ever made 
me so glad. Oh. but you will be happy, 1 know. Both 
of you arc so lovely.” A sudden rush of tears filled the 
deep dark eyes as she shook hands with Jack in farewell. 
** But,” she cried in sudden rapture, ” why not come to 
us' for a day on your wedding trip ? ” 

” That'.s a splendid idea.” For a moment or two Jack 
and Kathleen stood looking at each other. 

” Jane, we .shall surely come. You may count on us,** 
said Jack. 

In the aficrno(»n Mrs. (iwynne sent Jane away for a 
ride with I.arry. 

** J list go quietly, I y,** said liis mother. " Don’t race 
and don't tiro Jane.” 

" 1 will tako care f f her,” said Larry, ” but I won’t 
promise that wo won’t race. Jane would not stand for 
that, you know. Besides, she is riding Ginger, and Ginger 
is not exactly like old I'ully But, nover fear, >yc sh.dl 
have a good ride, mother,” ho added, waving his hand gaily 
as they rode aw'ay, taking the coolee trail to the timber lot. 

r.arry was in high spirits. He talked of his work for 
the winter, lie was hoping great things from this his 
last year in college. For the first time in his university 
career he would be able to give tho full term to study. 
%'would be a couple of weeks late on account of Kath- 
leen's marriage, but he would soon muko that up. He 
had bis work well in hand, and thi.s year he meant to do 
something worth while. ” 1 should like to take that medal 
homo to mother,” ho said with a laugh. ” 1 just fancy 1 
sec her face. She would try awfully hard not to seem 
proud, but she would just be running over with it.” Jane 
gave, as ever, a sympathetic hearing, but she had little 
to say, even less than was usual with her. Her smile, 
however, was as qtiick and as bright as ever, and Larry 
c^ttered on beside her apparently unaware of her silence. 
Up the toojee and through the woods and back by the 
dump thek trail led them. On the way home they passed 
tim SwiUer heuse. 
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Have you seen Mr. Switzer ? saul Jano. 

•• ISTo, by Jove, he hasn't beeA near us for a week, has 
he ? ''^replied Larry. 

" Poor man, I feel so sorry for him." said Jane. 

" Oh, he will be all righi. He is busy with his work. 
He is awfully keen about that mine of his, and once the 
thing is over — after Kathleen is married, I mean — it will 
be different." 

Jane rode on in silence for some distance. Then she 
said, " I wonder how much you know about it, Larry. I 
don't think yon know the very lea'll bit. " 

“ Well, perhaps not/’ said Larry chcvrfiilly, " blit they 
always get over it." 

" 6h, do they ? * said Jane. “ 1 wonfh*r." 

And again she rode on, listening in silence to Larry’s 
chatter. 

"You will have a delightful vivit at Jianfl. Jane. Do 
yon know Wakcham is going to motor up > JIc i.s to 
incel his father there, lie asked me to go with him," and 
as he spoke l^rry glancotl at her face. 

" That would be splendid for you, Larry/’ she said, " but 
you couldn't leave them at homo with all the work going 
on, could you ? ’’ 

" No/’ said r.4irry glfximtlv, " I do not suppose I could. 
But I think you niighi U.ive let me .«.'iy Ihai." 

" Bitf. it Is true, isn't it. L'lrry .■> " said Jane. 

" Ves, it’s true, and there's no use t.'.llring a!)Oii1 it, and 5M> 
I told him. But." he said, cheering up again. " f have been 
having a holiday th< i • two w'eek.> since you have been here." 

"1 know," said J.iJ.c remorsefully, ” we imist have cut 
into your work drf?adi'uHy/’ 

•* Ye.s, I have loafed a bit, but il was worth wliih* \Vhat.* 
johy time wehaveliad ! .\t least. I hope you have had, Janie^^ 

" You don’t need to ask me, do yon. Larry ? " 

" 1 don’t know. You arc so dreadfully secretive as to 
your one never knows al>onl you." 

you are talking nonseiue," replied Jane hotly. 
V You know quite well that I have enjoyed every minute 
of my visit here." 

They rode in silence for some time, then I^rry said, 
" Jane, yon are the best chum a follow ever had. Von 
never expect a chap to pay you special attention or maki^ 
love fo yon. There is none of that sort of nonsense about 
you, IS there 7 " 

** Ko, Larry," said Jane simply, but she kept her face 
turned away from him. 

rt 
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i'liE Voice IS TUE Wilderness 

The results of llic University examinations filled three 
sheets of tlio Winnipeg; morning papers. With eager 
eyes and anxious hearts hundreds of the youth of Manitoba 
and the other we.sterii provinces scanned these lists. 
It was a veritable Day of Judgment, a day of glad sur- 
prises for the faitliful in duty and the humble in heart, 
a day of N'enio^iis for the vainly self-confident slackers who 
had grounded theu’ hopes ii])on eleventh hour cramming 
and lucky shots in c:xam. papers. There were triumphs 
which won universal approval, others which received 
grudging praise. 

Of the former, uono of these, in dhe J imior year at least, 
gave more general satisfaction than did Jane Bropm's in 
the winning of the Cimnan prize over tfeinrich Kdlerman, 
and for a number of reasons. In the first place Jane beat 
the German in his own language, at his own game, so to 
speak. Then, too. Jane, while a hard student, took her 
full share in college activities, and cairied through these 
such a spirit of generosity and fidelity as made her liked 
and admired by the whole body of the students. Kcller- 
man, on the other hand, was of that species of student 
known as a ^lot-hunter, who took no interest in college 
life, but devoted himself solely to the business of getting 
ifa himself everything that the college had to offer. 

Perhaps Jane alone, of his fellow students, gave a single 
thought to the disappointment of the little Jew. She 
alone knew how keenly he had striven for the prize, and 
how surely he had ebunted upon winning it. She bad the 
feeling, too, that somehow the class lists did not repsedent 
the raative sch<danbip of the Jew and herself. He knew 
more Gecman than she. It was this feeUng that prompted 
her to write" him a note which brought an aaswerin formal 
apd s^ted English. 
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•• Dear Miss Brown,' the answer ran, I thank yon for 
%wr beautiful note, which is so mnch /ftjkv yourself that m 
reading it I could see your smile, wMch so constantly 
characterises you to all your friends, / confess to dis^ 
affpoUiiment, but the disappointment is largely mitigated 
by the knowledge that the price which I failed to acquire 
went to one who is so worthy of it, and for whom / cherish 
the emotions of profound esteem and good will, Yotfr 
devoted and disappointed rivn\ Heinrich Kelierman.** 

“Rather sporting ot him, isn't it ? " said Jane to her 
friend Ethel Murray, who hacl come to dinner. 

Sporting ' ? " sai<l P!ihel. It is the last thing I wouM 
have said about Kellormau.’' 

" That is the worst of prizes," said Jane, “ some one has 
to lose.” 

“ Just the way 1 feel about Mr. MacI-iJan,’' aaid F.Uusl. 
“ He ought to have had the rnctial and not I. He know* 
more pltilo.sophy in a minute than I in a wet;k.” 

” Oh, I wouldn't say that." said Jane jiidicitilly. ” And 
though I am awfully glad you got it, Ethel, 1 am sorry for 
Mr. MacLcan. You know ho is working hi.s way through 
college, and has to keep up a mission through the term. 
He is a good man.” 

” Yes, he is gocnl, a iittlc t<x 3 good,” said Ethel, making 
a littje face. ” Isn’t it .splendid a1>out Larry Gwvnno 
getting the Proficiency, and the first in I engineering ? 
Now he is what I aill a sport. Of course be dt>csu't go 
in for games tinx h, but he's into everything, the Lit., 
the Dramatic Society, and Semidy says he helpcxl him 
tremendously with the Senior class in the Y.M.C.A. work.” 

*' Yc.s,” said Jane. ” and the Rc^gistrar told papa tliat tha 
University had never graduated such a brilliant stud^t. 
And Ramsay Dunn told me that he just ran the Athletic 
Association and was really responsible for tlie winning 
of the track team." 

“ What a pity about Ramsay Dunn,” said Ethel. ** He 
jnst managed to scrape through. Do you know, the boys 
say he kept himself up mostly on whi$ky-and-soda!i throng 
exams. He must bo awfully clever, and he is so 
good-looking.” 

“ Poor Ramsay,” said Jane, ” he has not had a very 
good chance. I mean, he has too much money. He hi 
coming to dinner Ethel, and Fmiik Smart, too^** 

Oh, Frank Smart 1 Th^say he iadoUig awfully well. 
Father tays he la one of the cpnnng men inhis profmaiom 
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He is a great friend of yours, isn't he, Jane ? "^aid Ethel, 
with a meaning smile. 

** We have known him a long time," said Jane, ignoring 
the smile. “ Wc think a great deal of him.*’ 

*' When have you seen Larry?" inquired Ethel. "He 
pomes here a lot, doesn’t he ? " 

" Yes. 11c says this is his Winnipeg home. I liavcn’t 
seen liinx all to-day.'* 

** You don't mean to tell me ? " exclaimed Ethel. 

" 1 mean I liaven't seen him to congratulate him on 
his medal. His mother will be .so glad." 

" You know his people, don't you ? Tell me about 
them. You see, I may as well confess to you that I have 
a fearful crush on T.arry.** 

" J know," said Jane sympathetically. 

" But," continned Ethel, " he is awfully difficult. I 
oan*t understand him. He has lots of red blood, and he 
is a sport, too. But .somehow he never knows a girl from 
her brother. He treats me just the way he treats Bruce 
and Leslie. 1 often wonder what he would do if 1 kissed 
him. I've tried squeezing his hand." 

" Have you ? " .sai<l Jane, with a delightful laugh. 

What <U(1 iie do ? " 

" Why, he never knew it. * f could have killed him," 
said lUhel in disgust. • 

He is going away to Chicago," said Jane abrupt^', " to 
your frieqds, the Wakchams. Mr. Wakeham is in mines, 
as you know. T^rry is to get two thousand dollars to 
begin with. It is a g(X>d position, and 1 am glad for him. 
Oh, there i see Mr. Macl.ean and J’rank Smart coming in." 

VViion the party had settlcil down they discussed the 
Class lists and prize- winners till Dr. Brown appeared. 

" Shall we have dinner soon, Jane ? ’’ he asked as she wel- 
comed him, " I wish to get through with my work early so 
as to take in the big political meeting this evening. Mr. 
Allen is to speak and there is sure to be a crowd." 

1 shall have it served at once, papa. I^Arry is coming, 
but we won't wait for him." 

They were half through dinner before Larry appeared. 
He^camc ki looking worn, pale and thinner even than 
usual. But there was a gleam in his eye and an energy in 
his movements that indicated sound and vigorous health. 

" You are not late, Larry," said Jane ; " we are harly. 
Papa is going to the political meeting." 

" Good! " cried Larry. " So am I. You are going, 

. and you, HacLean ? " 
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1 don't know yet.** said MacLean. 

** We are all due at Mrs. Allen’s. I^rry, you remember. 
It is a party for the Graduating Class, too.** said Jane. 

So we arc. But wc can take in the political meeting, 
first, eh. Mac ? ** 

But MacLean glanced doubtfully at Ethel. 

'* 1 have just had a go with HolUman,'* said Larry. *' the 
German Socialist, you know. He was ramping and raging 
like a wild man down in front of the post office. I know 
him quite well. 1 Ic is going to heckle Mr. Allen ta night." 

The girls were keen to take in the political meeting, but 
Larry objected. 

" There will he a rough time, likely. It will b? no place 
for ladies. Wc will lake you to the party, then ioin you 
again after the meeting.'* 

The girls were indignant and appealed to Dr. Brown. 

** I think." .said he. " perhaps you had better not go. The 
young gentlemen can join you later, you know, at Allens* 
party.** 

** Oh, we don't want them then," said Ethel, " and. 
indeed, wc can go by ourselves to tlie party.** 

" Now, lithel. don't naughty," said Larry. 

** I shall l)c very gl.ul to take you to the party, Mi.ss 
Murray,'* said MacLean ; " I don’t care so much for the 
meeting.** • 

** Tl)^t will be fine, Mac I ** excl.iimed Larry eiithusiaHti- 
cally. " In this way neither they nor we will need to 
hurry.'* 

" Disgustingly selfish creature," said Ethel, making a 
face at him across the table. 

Jane .said nothing, but licr face fell into firmer lines 
and her checks took on a little colour. The dinner was 
cut short in order to allow Dr. Brown to get through 
with his list of waiting patients. 

" Wo have a few minutes, Ethel," said Larry. " Won't 
you give us a little Chopin, a nocturne or two. or a bit 
of Grieg ? ** 

** Do. Ethel," said Jane, " although you don't deserve it. 
Larry. Not a bit." she a<lded. 

** Why. what have I done ? *' said Larry. » 

" For one thing,*' said Jane, in a low. hurried voice^ 
moving close to him. " you have not given me a dunce 
to congratulate you on your medal. Where have you 
been all day ? " 

The repraich in her eyes and voice stirred Larry to 
quick defence. " 1 have been awfully busy. Jaaa»" he 
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said, '' getting ready to go off to-morrow. 1 4^ a tele- 
gram casing me to Chicago/' 

'* To Chicago ? To-morrow ? " said Jane, her eyea wide 
open with surprise. " And you never came to tell me — 
to tell us? Why, we may never see you again at all. 
But you don't care a bit, I^rry," she added. 

The bitterness in her voice was so unusual with Jane 
that Larry in his astonishment found liimself witteut reply. 

Excuse, me, Ethel/* she said, 1 must 'ifee Ann a 
minute/' 

As she hurried from the room I.arry thought he caught 
a glint of tears in her eyes. He was immediately con- 
science-stricken and acutely aware that he had not treated 
Jane with the consideration that their long and unique 
friendship demanded. Bui Jane was a sensible girl. He 
would make that right at once. She was the one girl he 
knew that he could treat with perfect frankness. Most 
girls were afraid, either that yon were about to fall in 
love witli them, or that you would not. Neither one fear 
nor the other disturbed the serenity of Jane's soul. 

As Jano re-entered the room, Larry sprang to meet her, 
•' Jai)c," lie said in a low, eager tone. " 1 am going to t^e 
you to the party.** 

But Jane was her own serene self again, and made 
answer, ** There is no need, Larry. , Mr. MacT.ean will see 
US safely there, and after the meeting you will come. We 
must go now, Ethel.** There was no bitterness fh her 
voice. Instead, there was alx>ut her an air of gentle self- 
mastery, remote alike from pain and passion, that gave 
lArry the feeling that the comfort he had thought to bring 
was so completely unnecessary as to seem an impertinence. 
Jane walk^ across to vrhere Frank Smart was standing 
and engaged him in an animated conversation. 

As Lony watched her, it gave him a quick shaip pang 
to remember that Frank Smart was a friend of older 
atanding than he, that Smart was a rising young lawyer 
with a brilliant future before him. He was a constant 
vWtor at this house. Why was it ? Like a flash tlie 
thing stood revealed to him. Without a doubt Smart was 
In with Jane. Hb own heart went cold at the thoi^ht. 
But why? he impatiently asked bimsell. He was not 
in love with Jane. Of that he was quite certain. Why» 
then, this dog-in-the-manger feeling ? A satisfactocy 
answer to this was beymid him. One thing only stood 
ont beCm Ids aciind whh sfaitl^ If Jane shonldl 

gbe htmstt to Ftank Saif^ er, indeed, te any oUmt, 
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then for him life would be emptied of one of its greatest 
joys. He threw down the music book whose leaves ho 
hod been Idly turning and» lookmg at his watch, called 
out, ** Do you know it is after eight o’clock, people ? ** 
Come, Ethel,*' said Jane, *' wc must go. And you boys 
will have to hurry. Larry, don't wait for papa. He will 
likely have a seat on Uic platform. Good-night for the 
present. You can iind your way out, cau't you ? Aful, 
Mr. MacLAn, you will had soiri.thhig to do until wo cotne 
down 7 

Smiling over her shoulder, jane took Ethel of! with her 
upstairs. 

" Come, Smart, let’s gel a move on," said I.ariy, abruptly 
seizing his hat and making for the dour. " We will have 
to fight to get in now*.'* 

The theatre was packed, pit to gods. Larry and his 
friend with cotibulcrahle iltfficuHy made their wny to the 
front row of those standing, where iltey found a group of 
University men, who gave them enthusiastic welcome to 
a place in their company. 1'he Chaimian had made his 
opening remarks, and the first speaker, the Hoiifnirable 
B. B. Bomber ton, was well on into his oration by tlie time 
they arrived. He was at the moment engaged in dilating 
upon the peril through winch the country h:ul recently 
passed, and thanking $«od that Canada bad loyally stood 
by the Empire and ha<l rc'iused to sell her heritage for a 
mesa of pottage. , 

The strain upon the people's loyalty had been severe, 
but the bonds tliat bound them to the Empire had held 
fast, and please Qod would ever hold List. (Enthusiastic 
demonstration from all the audience, indicating intense 
loyalty to the Empire.) They had been invited to enter 
into a treaty for reciprocal trafle with the Republic sooth 
of us. I Ic would yield to none in admiration, even affection, 
ior their American neighbours. He knew them well ; 
many of his warnu^t friends were dtizens of tliat great 
Itepublic. But great as was his esteem for that Republic 
he was not prepared to hand over his country to any 
other people, even hi.i American neighbours, to be exploitei.1 
and finally to be led into financial toidage.a He proceiMed 
fiirther to daborate and illu.strate the ffnancial calamiw 
that would overtake the Dominion of Canada as a result 
cfT ttio establishment of Reciprocity between the Domisiickk 
and tbe Rqmblic. But there Wiitf more than that. 
aB Jkoew that fiacieot political makim Trade follows tbe 
llag/^ But fike most pcoVefbi It was only half a ttvrili. 
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The other lialf was equally true that The iag followed 
trade.** There was an example of that wirhin their own 
Empire. Xo nation in the. world had a 'prouder record 
for loyalty than Scotland. Yet in 1706 Scotland was 
induced to surrender her independence as a nation and to 
enter into union with ICngtand. Why ? Chiefly for the 
sake of trade advantage.s. 

** Ye're a dom Icear/* shouted an excited Sept, rising to 
his feet in the back of the hall. *‘ It was no Scotland that 
surrendered. Didna Scotland's king sit on England's 
throne ? Speak the tnith, mon.” (Cheers, uproarious 
laughter and cries, “ Go to it, Scotty ; down wi’ the Sas- 
senach. Scotland for cvvM- 1 

W^hon peace had once more fallen the Honourable 
Jl. K. liomberton went on. He wished to say tliat his 
Scottish friend had lui^uiKlorstood him. He was not a 
Scot himself 

** Ye needna toll us llial," .said the Si*ot. (Kcnewcfl 
chpcr.s and laughter.) 

JJnt he would say that the best three-quarters of him 
was Scotch in that he !iad a S'^oU h woman for a wife, and 
nothing that he had said or could .say could be interpreted 
AS Ciisting a slur upon that great and proud and noble race 
than whom tiouc Iiad taken a l.irger and more honourable 
part ill the building and the nuiiiilaining of the Empire. 
Hut to resume. The country was asked for the sjakc of 
tlic alleged economic advaiitagt^ to enter into a treaty 
with the neighbouring slate ,which he was convinced 
would pcrliaps ivd vA first but c»u't only eventually imperil 
the imperial bond. The. country rejected the pro])Osal. 
The farmers were offered the dcmblc lure of high prices 
for their prcHhicc and a lower price for machinery. Xever 
was he so prou<l of the farmers of his country ns when they 
roidsted the lure, they refused the bait, they could not be 
bought, they decliuc<I to barter either their independence 
or their imperial allegiance for gain. (Cheers, groans, 
general uproar.^ 

*Upon tl\o subsidence of the uproar Frank Smart, who, 
with Larry, had worked liis way forward^ among a body of 
students standing in the first row immediat^y behind 
the seats, raised liis liaiid and called out in a clear, distinct 
and courteous voice, *'iMr. rhainnan, a question if you 
will permit mc.**^^ The chairman granted permission. 
, *'Did 1 understand the sjk^aker to say that those Canadians 
. who approved of the policy of Keciprocity were ready to 
barter their iudependence or their imperil allegiance for 
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gain ? II so. in the name of one half of the Canatlian 
people, 1 want to brand the statement as an infamous and 
^nderous falsehood." 

Instantly a thousand people wore on their feet cheering, 
yellin", on the one part shouting, " Put him out," and on 
the other demanding, " Withdraw." A half-dozen lights 
starterl up iiiMitlerent parts of the theatre. In Smarts 
immediate vicinity a huge, pugilistic individual rushed 
toward him and reached for him with a swinging blow, 
which would uiidoiibtctlly have eurlcd the meeting for 
him then uiul there, had not Larry, who was at his side, 
caught the swinging arm witit a i upward cut so that it 
missed its mark.* Hefuro tlie blow could bo repeated 
Scudamore, tlie contrr rush of the Ihiiversity footl>all 
team, had ihing liini.si-lf upon tlu' pugilist, seizetl him by 
the throat and thrust him back and back tlirough the 
crowd, supportctl by a wetlge of hi.s fellow students, strik- 
ing, scragging, fighting and all yelling the while wdtli 
cheerful voctferoiisiic^^. liy the viloiii. of mutual friends 
the two parties were torn asunder just its a policeTiian 
thrust hini.se]f through the crowd ami dimiiiided to know- 
the cause of the ujiroar. 

•• Here," he cric<l, seizing Larry by the shoulder, " what 
docs this mean ? " 

" Don't ask me," saul l^rry, smiling pli\v»antly at him. 
" Ask that fighting imfti over there. ' 

" Ypii were lighting. 1 saw you," iusish^d the policeman. 

" Did you ? " said l^irry. " 1 am rather piea.sc<i to hear 
you say it, but I knew nothing of it." 

" fxK>k here, Sergeant," shoutt'<l Smart alKJVc the uproar. 
" Oh, it's you, JMac. You know me. You've got the 
WTong mail. There's the man tliat started this thing. 
He deliberately attacked me. Arrest him." 

Immediately there were clamorous counter cliargcs and 
demands for arrest of Smart and his student crew. 

** Come now," said Sergeant Mac, " keep quiet, or I'll 
be takin' ye all into the coop." 

Order once more being restored, the speaker reeupicd 
by repudiating indignantly the accusation of his young 
friend • Far be it from him to impugn the loyalty of 
great Liberal party, but he was bound to say that while 
the Liberals might be themselves loyal both to the 
Dominion and to the Kmptre, their policy was disastrous. 
They were sound enough in t^ir hearts but their beads 
were weak. After some futlbinr remarks upon tbe fiscal 
issues between the two great political parties and after a 
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iiiuil way2 of the imperial ilag. the speakinr dCNgared' that 
he now proposed to leave the rest of the tiinh to ihek 
distinguished fellow cilissen, the Honourable J. J. Allen. * 

Mr. Allen found himself facing an audience highly in- 
flam^ with passion and alert for trouble. In a courteous 
(md pleasing introduction he strove to allay their excited 
feelings and to win for himself a hearing.* The matter 
which he proposed to bring to their attention was one 
of the very greatest importance, and one which called 
for calm and deliberate consideration. He only asked a 
hearing for some facts wliich every Canadian ought to 
know and for some arguments based thereupon which they 
might receive or reject aexording :\s they appealed to them 
or not. 

•• You are all right, Jim ; go to it," cried an enthusiastic 
admirer. 

With a smile Mr. Allen thanked his friend for the invita- 
tion and assured liim that without loss of time he would 
accept it. He begged to announce liis theme: Tito 
' Imperative and Pressing Duty of Canada to Prepare to 
do Her Part in Defence of the Empire." He was prepared 
frankly and without hesitation to make the assertion that 
war was very near the world and very near our Kinpire, 
and for the reason that tUv; great military power of Europe, 
the greatest military pcjwer the world had ever seen — 
Germany — purposcil to make war,* was ready for war, 
and was waiting only a favourable opportunity to be((ln. 

Oh, r-r-rats-s," exclaimed a harsh voice. 

** That's HoUzman." said Larry to Smart. 

(Cries of " Shut up ! — Go on.") 

" 1 beg the gentleman who has so courteously interrupted 
me." continued Mr. Allen, " simply to wait for my facts." 
(."Hear ! Hear 1 " from many parts of the building.) The 
^ sources of his information were three: first, his own 
observation during a three months tour hi Germany; 
second, liis conversations witli representative men in 
Great Britain. France and Germany ; and third, tto. 
expedience of a young and brilliant attach^ of the British 
E m to ssy at Berlin now living in Canada, with whom to 
hadlM^m brought into toucli by a young University student 
' at pteseat in this ci^. From this latter source he bad 
also ob^ined possession of literature accessible only to' 
;a fe«r«^ spoke with a fall sense of responsibility and 
' with a liw appreciation of the value of words. 

The ponUast between tto Hononnible Mr. Allen and 
. tto ipetdcer. that preceded him was such that the audfence 
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«1I8 not only willing but «ager to heortho hurts and atgu- 
meats which the speaker claimed to be in a position to 
oEer.« Under the hrst head he gave in detail the stoiy of 
bis visit to Germany and piled up an amazing accumula^ 
tion ol facts illustrative of (Germany's military and naval 
preparations in the way of land and sea forces, munitions 
and munition factories, railroad construction, food supplies 
and financial arrangements in the way of goki reserves- 
and loans. The preparations for war wiiich, in the world's 
history, had been made by Great Powers threatening 
the vrorld's fieedom, were as child's play to tliese prepara* 
tions now made by Ciermany, and these which he had 
given were hut a few iJ lustrations of (jennany's war prepara* 
tions, for the more important of these were kept hidden 
by her from the rest of the world. " My argument is that 
preparations by a nation whose commercial and economic 
instincts are so strong as those of the (>erman people can 
only reasonably be interpreted to mean a Purpose to War« 
That that purpose exists and that that ))urpose determines 
Germany's world's politics, I have learned from many 
prominent Germans, military and naval ofiicers, professors^ 
rankers, preachers. And more than that, this same pur« 
pose can be discovered in the works of many distinguished 
.German writers during the last twenty*fivc years. Voir 
‘see this pile of book.s beside mr* > They are filled with open 
and .avowed dcclarafions of this purpose. The raison 
dV/r/ of the great Pan-Gcrnian liCague. of the powerful 
Navy League with one million and a half members, and of 
the other great German organisatious is war. with 

me while I read to you extracts from some of these writings, 
i respectfully ask a patient hc.aring. I would not did f 
not feel it to be important that from representative 
Germans themselves you should learn the dominating 
purpose that has directed and determined the course Of 
German activity in every department of its national life 
for the last cfuarter of a century/^ 

For almost half an hour the speaker read extracts from 
the pile of books on the table beside him. " I think 1 may 
BOW fairly claim to have cstablsslied first the fact vast 
pfepaarations by Germany for war and the further fact 
that Germany cherishes in her heart a settled Purpose of 
War.** ^It was interesting to know how this purpose had 
come to be so firmly established in the heart ol a people 
whom we had always considered to be devoted to the 
csftivatioii of the g^ler arts of peace. The hisloj^. oi 
the site sad the devetopment ol tUs Purpose to War 
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would be found in the hlstoiy of Germany itsdf: ^ethen 
briedy touched upon the outstanding features^n the 
history of the Gorman Krnpire from tlic days of the great 
Elector of Erandonburg to the present time. >' During 
these last thref: hrjtidrcrl years, while the English people 
were steadily figliting for and winning their rights to 
frei-dom and self govrriimeat from tyrant kings, in I^ussia 
two powers were bfsing steadily built up — a\itocracy 
and luilitaiisin -till under Bismarck and after the War 
of 1870, these tw‘o powers were firmly established in the 
very hbro of the new modern (German Empire. Since the 
days of Bistnari k the autocrat of (rcrmany had claimed 
the hegemony of Europe and had dreamed of winning for 
himself and liis Empire a supreme place among the nations 
oi the world. An<( this dream he had taught his people 
to share with him, for to them it meant not simply greater 
national glory, which had become a mania with them, but 
expansion of tra4le and larger commercial returns. And 
for the realisation oC this dream, the German Kaiser and 
his people with bin) were ready and were waiting Hie 
opportunity to plunge the world into the bloodiest war of 
all time. 

At some length (lie speaker proceeded to develop the 
idea of the nccos.sdry cunuection between autocracy and 
militarism, and the relation of autocratic and military 
power 10 wars of con<|ucst. Ihd (German Kaiser,'* be 
continued, '* is ready lor war as no would-bc worlcTcon- 
€]ueror in the world's liistory has ever been ready. The 
tj^man Kaiser rhcrislir*s the purpose to make war, and 
this purpose is shared in and approved by the whole body 
of the Gcrniaii people." These facts ha challenged any 
one to controvert. If these things were so, what should 
Canada do ? Maiiifisstly one thing only— she should 
weparo to d^ hf?r duty in defending herself and the great 
KmptTf*. ** So far,*' he continued. " I have raise<l no con- 
troversial points. 1 have purposely abstained from dealing 
with questions that may be rcgiirded from a partisan 
point of view. 1 U'g n«»w to refer to a subject which 
unhappily has become a nutter oi controversy in Canada 
—the subji^t, namely, of the construction of a Canadian. 
Navy. [Distnrbance in various parts of the building.] 
Vott have been patient. I earnestly ask you to be patient 
for a lew moments longer. Bdth political pai^ lor* 
tunatetv are agreed upon two points : first, that 
mast do its share and is wiDing to do its share in the 
diiiHli^ <ot tile Empire. On this point all Canadians axe 
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at one, att Canadians arc fulty detenniucd to do their full 
duty to the Empire which has protected Canada during 
its whole history, and with which it U every loyal Cana*- 
dian's earnest desire to maintain political connection. 
Second. Canada must have a Xavy. Uhforiunatcly. while 
we agree upon these two points. tIuTc are two points upon 
wluch we differ. First, we differ upon the method to be 
adopted in constructing our Navy and. second. u]>on the 
que.>tion of Navy control in war. In regard to tlie second 
point, 1 would only say tliat I s-liould he content to leave 
the settlement of that question to the evt^nt. Wlien war 
comes that question will speedily U* set I loti, and settled, 
1 am convinced, in a way consistent with wiiat we all 
desire to preserve, Canadian autonomy. In regard to the 
lirst, 1 would be willing to accept any method of construe- 
tton that promised efficiency and speed, and wtUi all my 
power 1 oppose any mcthcnl that ncM:L‘Ssilates delay, 
t'oii' Iterations of such questions as kKation of chH'kyarus, 
the of ship, the size of ship. I contend, arc altogether 
secondary. The main consideration is speeti. 1 leave 
(licsc* facts and arguments witli you. and Mpeakirig not at 
a party politician but simply a«< a loyal ( anadian and as a 
loyal son of the Empire, 1 would say. ' In God's name, for 
our country's honour and for tlie sake of our Empire's 
cxi.stcncc, let us with our wliole cnertiy and with all MStd 
prepare for war.* ” • 

1 h% silence that greeted the conclusion of this address 
gave clocfuent proof of the profound imprcs>ion produced. 

As the chairman rose to close the meeting the audience 
received a shock. The rancons voice of I Coltzm.’in was 
heard again demanding the privilege of asking two questions* 

** The first question I would ask, .Mr. Cliaiinian. is this : 
Is not this immense war preparation of Germany explic- 
able on the theory of the purpose of defence ? ^fr. Allen 
knows well that both on the eastern and .southern frontiers 
Germany is threatened by tlie aggression of tlie I*an-Slavic 
movement, and to protect herself from this 1’an-Stavio 
movement, together with a possible French alliance, the 
war preparations of Germany are none too vast.* Umides. 
1 would ask Mr. Allen, What about Brttain’s vast navy f ** 

'^The answer to this question/* said Mr. Allen. ** is quite 
simple. What nation has thnmtened Germany for the 
post forty years ? On the contrary, every one knows that 
since I 1 S 75 five separate timea has Germany threateeecF 
war against France and twice agamst itussia. Furthor* 
more, militaiy experts assure us thatin defensive weg^^eil 
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army cquippad iritli aoodem iraapooii cso hold qR>itatt • 
fQiir t6 dght times its own strength. It is absu«fnb say 
♦V^ Gemany's military imparatioos are purely defenaiva 
Aa tor Briuin's navy, the answer is ^ually simpla 
Britain's Empire is lake no other Empire in the woild in 
that it lies sf|reud out upon the seven seas. It is essential 
to her very lUo that she bo able to keep these waterways 
open to her ships. Otherwise she exists solely upon the 
sufft^ance of any nation that can wrest from her the 
supremacy of the sea. At her will Germany has the jight 
to dose against all the world the highways of her empire ; 
the highways of Britain's empire arc the open seas which 
she shares with tho other nations of the world suid which 
shs cannot close. Therefore, these highways she must 
be able to make safe.*' 

** li Mr. Allen imagines tluit tills answer of his will 
satisfy any but Uie ui<jst bigoted Briton, I am content/* 
cried Holtzinan. ** Another question I would ask. Does 
not Mr. Allen think that if tiic capitalistic classes, who 
leave their burdens to he borne by tlic unhappy proletariat, 
were aboU^llcd wars would immediately cease ? Dots he 
not know tliat recently >t wa;> provctl in Germany that 
the Krupps were (ouitd to bo promoting war scares in 
France in the interests of thtsir own infernal trade ? And 
lastly does not history prove that Britain is the great 
robber nation of the w orld ? And does he not think that 
it is time she was driven from her high place by a n&tion 
which is her superior, commercially, socially, intellectually 
and every other way ? '* 

As if ^ a preconcerted signal it seemed as if the whole 
tm gallery broke into a pandemonium of «pproving yells, 
while through other parts of tho house arose fierce shouts, 
Throw hSn out** Mr. Allen rose and stood quietly 
waiting till the tumult luid ceased. 

If the gentlemaa wishes to engage me in a discussioti 
en locialisin. my answer is that this is not tho tiine nor 
' p h tce for such a dtscusdon. The question which I have 
baen eoniidmng is one much too grave to be mixed up 
«M|| An academic discusaion of any socialistic theories/* 
**'Ahia t Aba 1 *' laughed Holtsiiian scornfully. 

As for Biitaia> history, that stands for all the 
ln,inaiti AH the natkms have been guilty of crimes : but 
Itt me ihy tha t any 'one wbo knows tbe hMpey of Gmaamy : 
A Cm: the laal three hundred yeora Is aware that In unsccopsh^ 
'Al^.aggrmrim npen weaker neighboiirs, in bpsachery to; 

tdc^^Gurmiu^' la' fikm e^ml of aigr nntimt lit 'tiMt'. 
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Kfovidi But il you consider her Iiisto^ sioen 1864 Gev-.i 
mnf stands in sbamdeni and solitary pre-eminence ibove , 
any nation that has ever ben for unscrupnloiis ^ 

for brataJ, ruthless oppression of smaller pe^es» end for ' 
cytucal disregard of treaty covenants* as witness IPoland^ 
Austria* Denmark* HoU^ and Prance. As to tiie 
tjEeachery of the Krupps, I believe the gctiUcman is quite 
right, but I would remind him that the Kaiser has no hettet 
friend to-day than Bertha Krupp, and she is a German." 

From every part of the theatre rose one mighty yeti of 
delight and derision* during which Holtzman stood wUil^ 
gesticulating and shouting till a baud was seen to reach ms 
collar and he disappear^ from view. Once mote order 
was restored and the chairman on the point of closing 
the meeting, when i.arry said to his (rienrl Smart : 

1 should deiirly like to take a hand in this.'* 

** Jump in*'* said Smart, and f-arry * jumped in.** 

** Mr. Chainnao,'* he said quietly, may £ ask Mr. Allen 
a question ? *' 

** No/* said the chairmai) in curt reply. ** The hour if 
late and I think further di.scus$ioo at present is uoprofit- ' 
able.*' 


Bat here Mr. Allen interposed. " I hope, Mr. Chairman**' 
he said, ** yon will allow my young friend, Mr. Owynne* of 
whose brilliant •udiicvement.s in our University we are all 
so proud, to ask his question." 

** Very well," sai<i the chiitrraan in no good will. 

** Allow me to thank Mr. Allen for his courtesy*" said 
Lairiy. " Further 1 wish to ttay that though by birth* by 
traiiung* and by conviction T am a piicifist and totally 
^pQsed to war* yet to-uight I have been profoundly 
Impressed by tlie imposing array of facts presented by 
> the speaker and by the arguments built upon these facts* 
and especially by the tine tKitiiotic appeal with which Ifo. 
Allen dosed his address. But I am not satisfied, aari my 
question is this- — " 

** Will not Mr. Gwyono cmne to the platform ? ** said ' 
Mr. Aden. 


** Thank you*" ss\ul Larry. " 1 prefer tostay where I 
I am much too shy." 

Cries of " Platform I Platform t ** however* rose on eunfot 
side* to which Lrirry fixudiy yidded* and encooragsd 
rile dieere of Ms frilow students and of his other frfoMf^ 
in , the aodieiic^ he dimbed up upon rim platfonm' ' ffilf' 
stiglri; gmodulform* rim look M nlfo rtn afstri^^ infop; 
Ml p«l» <m, ki« auihft be 0 rat, ti$ 
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sympathy even from those who were impatieiit ^ the 

prolonging of the meeting. 

*« Mr. Cliairman/' he iKgan, with an exaggerated look 
of icar upon his face, ** I confess 1 am terrified the 
position in which' I find myself, and were it not that I feel 
de^iiy the immense importance of this question and the 
gravily of the appeal with whicii the speaker closed his 
aiMress, I would not have ventured to say a word, fity 
lir.st quc.'^tion is this: Does. not Mr. Allen greatly exag- 
gerate the danger of war w'iih c;cnnany ? And my 
reasons for this question arc tlicsc. I‘>cry one knows 
that the relations between Great Itritain and Germany 
have been steadily improving during the last two or three 
yean. I note in* this connection a statement made only 
a few months ago by the First Lord of the Admiralty. 
It rootls as follows : 

“ ' rho CSermans are a nation with robust minds and a 
high s^nse of honour and fair play. They look at affairs 
in A practical military spirit. They like to have facts put 
squarely before them, 'i'iicy do not want them wrapped 
up lest* they should be shcicked by them, and relations 
between the two countries have steadily improved during 
the post year. They have stenclily improved side by side 
with every evidence of our determination t6 maintain our 
naval supremacy.' 

*’ These words spoken in the House of Commons 

give us Mr. Winston C'liurcliili's dclil)oratc judgment as 
to the relations between (icrinany and Great Dritain. 
Further, Mr. Allen knows that durtitg the past two yoars 
various peace delegations c:umposed of people of the 
highest standing in each country have exchanged visits. 
1 understand from private rorres]>ondence from those 
who have promoted these delegations that the last British 
delegation was receive<l in (iermany with the utmost 
enthuifiasm by men of all ranks and professions, generals, 
admirals, burgomasters, professors and by the Kaiser 
lumself, all professing devotion to the cause of peace and 
all wishing the delegation Ciixlspccd. Surely these are 
indicaiions that the danger of war is passing away. You, 
sir. have made an appeal for war preparation to*night, a 
groat and solemn appeal and a moving appeal for war— 
morolfol God, for war ! 1 have been rcMtng about war 

during the past tlirce montlis. 1 ha\e been reading again 
Zola's groat appeal for preparedness, yon would 

bay. Yea, but a terrific |fi^ro ol the woes of war/* 

Mjuty pauMd. A gr^ silenge had lalloii upon tho 
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people. There flashed across his mind as he spohe a visicu; 
ot war's red, reeking way across the fair land of France.' 
la a low bat far-penetrating voice, thrilling witli the 
agonies which were spread out before him in vision, he 
pictured the battle-field with its mad blood lust, the fury 
of men against men with whom they had no quarrel, t^e 
iqangled ruins of human remains in dressing station and 
hospital, tlie white-faced, wild-eyed women waiting at 
home, and back of all. safe, siiuf* and cynical, the selfish, 
ambitious promoters of war. Steady as a marching 
column without pause or falter, in a tone monotonous yet 
thrilling with a certain subdued passion, he g;ivo forth his 
indictment of war. lie was on familiar ground, for this 
had been the theme of his prize essay last winter. Eut 
to-night the thing to him was vital, terrifying, horrible. 
He was delivering no set siddrcss. but with all the power 
of his soul he was pleading for comrades and friencis. (or 
wives and sweethearts, for little babes, and for wliitiv 
haired mothers, " and in the face of all this, you arc asking 
us to prepare that wc t'anadians, {m^ccIuI and peace- 
loving. should do our share to perpetrate thus unspeakable 
outrage upon our fellow man. this insolent affront against 
Almighty God. Tell me, if t unada. if Hritain, were to 
expend one-tenth, one-hundredth |>art of the energy, skill, 
wealth, in promoting i>c.ice which they sfMsnd on war, do 
you qot think we migiit have a surer of warding of! 
from our Canadian homes this uaspeakablo horror f '* 
yfith white face and flaming eyes, faw form tonae, and 
quivering, he stood facing the advocate of war. For 
some moments, during which men seemcii scarcely to 
breathe, the twef faced each other. Then in a voice that 
rang throughout the theatre as it bad not in all his previous 
speech, but vibrant with sad and passionate conviction. 
Mr. Alien made reply. 

" It is to ward of! from our people and from oor Canadian 
homes this calamity Uiat you have so vividly pictured for 
us that 1 have made my appeal to-night Your enemy 
^who seeks your destruction will be more likely to halt in 
his spring if yon cover him with yoisr gun than if yon 
appeal to him with empty hands. For this reason, it is 
that once more 1 appeal to my fellow Canad i ans in God's' 
name, in the name of all that we bold dear, let ns with all 
oiir power and with all speed prepare for war." 

" God save tlm King," said the ChaknoMui* Aadnotsiiics, 
the thrill^ daysel Malsldog had Wina^peoplegwigtte 
qaaliit»arcSaic» butasovingantlMrttoaitlM^iangittlia^ 



CHAPTER XIX 
Thb Closing of rnv : Door 

From the remarks of his friends even as they thronged 
hinn offering congratulations, Mr. Allen could easily 
gather that however impressive his speech had been, few 
of lus audience hod taken his warning seriously. 

** You queered my speech. Larrj'." he said. " but I 
forgive you.** 

** Not at all. sir.** replied I.arry. " You certainly got 
me,’* 

** I fear.** replied Mr. Allen. that I am * the voice 
crying in the wilderness.* ** 

At the Allens' party r.«'irry was overwhelmed with 
congratulations on his speec h, the report of which had 
been carried before him by liis friends. 

** They tell me your sijeech was ^quite thrilling.*' said 
Mrs. Allen as she greeted Larry. ^ 

. ** Your husband is responsible for everything,** replied 
Larrv. 

*‘ No/' said Mr. Allen. " Miss Jane here is finally respon* 
sible^ Hers were the big shells I fired.** 

** Not mine.** replied Jane. ** I got them from Mr» 
Romayne. your brother-in-law. Larry.** 

•* Well. Tro blowed ! ** said I-arry, " That's where the 
. aiuff came from t But it was mighty effective, and cer* 
taiidy you put it to us. Mr. Allen. You made us all feel 
Uke noting. Even Scuddy. there, ran amuck for a while.'* 

" What ? " said Mr. Allen. *' you don't really mean to 
Uiy that Scudamore, our gemal Y.M.C.A* Secretary, wag 
in thatacrap ? That cheers me greatly." 

" ** Waa he t " said Kamsay Dunn, whose Unshed face and 
VptaMaatorally grave demeanour suffidently explaliM^ 
fldlitte to appear at Dr. Brown's dinner. " Wh^ Jir. 
>ffauR*e life was saved by die timely upper-cut d our 
; dhMhfatthdl pacifist, Mr. Gwyune. wsthout a doubt Hr; 

bha thtas, Stalloiis* while I adequata^ 
Jde aeldaveoiiaib**-"-^ Ihuastfidely ScaMDa.'amu 
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t#d Seattle, Seodainore's right amt left supports ou tfi* 
scrimmage line, seized and held him fasi« As I m$i, 
saybg/’ continued Dunn, ** great as were the servicei ' 
. rendered to the cause by our distinguished pa^st. Ut. 
Gwynne, the supreme glory must linger round the head 
of our centre scrim and Y.M.CA. Secretary, Mr. Scuda* 
more, to whose eiSective intervention both Mr. Smart and 
Mr. Gwynne owe the soundness of their physical conditto 
which we see them enjoying at the present moment.*' 

In the midst of his flowing periods Dunn paused aimptly 
and turned away. Ho had caught sight of Jane's mce, 
grieved and s}K>cked, in the group about him. Later be 
approached her with every appearance of profound humilia* 
lion. " Miss Brown." he said, " 1 must apologise for not 
apf^earing at dinner this evening." 

" Oh, Mr. Dunn," said Jane. " why will you do it ? Why 
break the hearts of all your frionilH > " 

" Why ? Because 1 am a fool." he said bitterly. " II 
1 had more friends like you. Miss Brown," be paused 
abruptly, then burst forth. " Jane, you always make ms 
feel like a beast." But Larry's approach cut short any 
further conversation. 

" Jane, 1 want to talk to you." said Larry impetuously, 

" I.et us get away somewhere." 

In the library they found a quid spot, where they sat 
down. • 

" f want to tell you," said Larry, " that 1 fee! that 1 
treated you shabbily to-day. I have only a poor excuse 
to offer, but I should like to explain." 

'• Don't, I-arry," said Jane, her word.H coming with, 
lurried impetuosity. " I was very silly. I had quite 
forgotten it. You know we have always told each other 
If things, and I expected that you would come in this morn- 
ing Just to talk over your medal, and I did want a chance 
to say how glad 1 was for you, and how glad and hOw 
proud 1 knew your mother would be ; and to tell the 
truth really," she added with a shy little laugh, " I wanted 
to have you congratulate me on 'my prize too. But^. 
Lsury; I understand how you forgot" 

Forgot I " said Larry. "Xo, Jane, 1 did not Inrgst 
bnt Uiia telegram frtoi Chicego came test night, and K 
^ was busy with my packing aU morning, and men in thl 
, afteniooii I thought 1 would hurry through a four oallf^.'^ 
thpy always take longer than one tldnkf ■ end hefure I 
kwiMr it I wee late, for d2nnsr.v 1 ImmI not fofceHee^v I 
s^lUaUsKiriyfwn^ T; : 
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Were you, Larry ? " said Jane, a gentle tendmess in 
her smile. I am glad." ^ 

'fhen a silciicc fell between them for some momenta. 
Tliey were both thinking of the change that was coming 
to titeir lives. Larry was wondering how he would ever 
do without this true-hearted friend whose place in his life 
he was only discovering now to be so large. He glanced 
at her. Her eyes were glowing with a soft radiance that 
seemed to overAow from some inner spring. 

''Jane/' hu cried with a sudden impulse, "you are 
lovely ; you are perfectly lovely," 

A shy,' startled, eager look leaped into her eyes. Then 
her face grow ^xilo. She waited, expectant, tremulous. 
Rut at that instant a noisy group passed into the library. 

" Larry,’* whispertHl Jane, turning swiftly to him and 
laying her hand upon lus ann, " you will take me home 
to-night/' 

" All right. Jane, of course," siiid Larry. 

As they passed out from the library Helen lirookes met 
them. " I.arry, come here," she said in a voice of sup- 
pressed excitement. " I.arry, don't you wont to do 
something for me ? Scuddy wauls to take me liomc 
to-night, and 1 <lon*t want him to." 

" Hut why not, Helen * You ought to be good to 
Scuddy, poor diap. lie's a splendid fellow, and I won't 
have him abused." * 

" Xot to-night, Larry ; I can’t haVc him to-night. •You 
will take me home, won't you ? I am going very soon." 

" You arc, eh ? Well, if you can go within ten minutes, 
1 shall be ready." 

"Say lifU’cn," said Heleii. turning do meet Lloyd* 
Kuslibtook, the Heau Bnimmcl of Uic college, who came 
claiintug a dame. 

l^rry at once went in search of Jane to tell her of his 
engagement with Helen Brookes, but could find her 
nowhere, and after some time spent in a vain search, he 
left a message lor her with his hostess. At the head of 
the staiis he found Helcit waiting. 

" Ob, hurr>', I.arry." she cried in a fever of excitement. 

Let’s get away quickly." 

" Two minutes will do me," said Larry, rushing Into the 
dressing-room. ^ i 

There he found Scudamore pacing up and down is 
ftem, gloomy silence, 

"You are taking her hme, Larty ?** he said* 

f said Latty. Thee. gUodag at hie ihee^ he 
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saul. Sciiddy, 1 am taking Helen home. She is 

apparently in a great hurry/* 

“She need not be^ I shall not bother her any more/* 
md Scuddy bitterly. '* and you can tell her that for ma 
if you like/* 

** No, I won’t tell her that. Semidy/* said r.arry. •• and. 
Scuddy/' he added, imparting a bit of worldly wisdom. 

" campaigns are not won in a single battle, and, Scuddy, 
remember, too, that tlic whislli*'?; fisherman catches the 
fish. So cheer up. old boy/' rtut Scuddy only gloweri^ 
at him. 

Larry found Helen awaiting hun, and quietly they 
slipped out together. *' Tliis is splendid of yon, Larry,'* 
she said, taking his arm and giving him a little squeexe. 

“ 1 don't know about that, llelcn. I left Scuddy raging 
upstairs there. Yoti girls arc the very devil for cruelty 
srm-iclimes. You get men scriotis \%itli yon, then you 
ilirt and llntter al^ut til! il»r nnhnppv wretihes don't 
know v%‘hcrc they are at. Ifcrc'.*; our car. ' 

“ Car ? “ e.\'claimed Helen. VV'ith lliiv moonlight 
Larry .* And you going away to-morrow Not if I 
know it/’ 

"It is fearfully unromantu*. Helen, 1 know. But I 
must hurry. I have to take Jane home/' 

“Oh. Jane! It’s always Jane, Janc»" 

"Well, why not ? ” said l^irry. ** Lor years Jane has 
l>cen my greatest pal, my best fricjid/' 
r Koiliing more ? " said Helen eurikestly. " Cross your 
heart, Larry.*' 

“ Xotliing more, cross my heart and all the rent of it," 
replied J^arry. •"Why! here's another car, Helen/' 

“Oh, l*arry, you are horrid, perfectly heartless 1 Wa 
may never walk together again. Here I am throwing 
myself at you and you only think of getting away back/* 
Under her chaffing words there soiindetl a fhvpef note. 

“ So I see,*' said I..arry, laughing and refusing to bear 
the deeper undertone. '* But I see soincthiiig else as well/* 
•*AVIiat ?** challenged Helen, 

*'I see Scuddy leading out from Trinity some day tfid- 
loveliest girl in SVinnipeg/' 

^ “Oh, 1 won't talk about Scuddy,'* said Helen lin» 
fMLtien|ly. ** I want to talk about you. Tell me abOnt . 
thia Chicago business.** 

' For the rest of the way Imme shewed Lany to talk el. 
his pkuia for the future* At the door Helen held out her 
^ hand. ^ ** You won't cone in, t^ry, f know, so we udll<sa]f 



Her voice was gentle and cameilk Hie 
saucy air which she had ever worn and whl^ 
I^Kf^pSip^e o! lier chiel charms, was gone. The moon- 
"hght'^w^fcl'a lovely wistful face from which misty eyes 
Imod iiito his. " This is the end of our good times to* 
gedier, Larry. And we have had good times. You are 
going to be a great man some day. I wish you all &e 
hast in life.*’ 


** Thank you, Helen,'’ said I^arry, touched by the tones 
of her voice and the look in her eyes. " We have been 
good friends. We shall never be anything else. With 
my heart 1 ^ish you— oh, just everything that is good, 
Heleo^ dear. Good-bye/* he said, leaning toward her. 
** How lovely you are ! ’* he murmured. 

Good-bye, dear I^arry,'* she whispered, lifting up her 
face. 


** Good-bye, you dear girl,'* he said, and kissed her. 

' Now go,** she said, pushing him away from her. 

" Be g<^ to Scuddy,** he replied, as he turned from her 
and hurried away. 

He broke into a run, fearing to be late, and by the time 
he arrived at the Allens* door he l^d forgotten all about 
Helen Brookes and was thinking only of Jane and of 
what he wanted to say to her. .\t the inner door he met 
Macleod and Ethel coming out. , 

Jane's gone,'* said Ethel, ** some time ago.** • 

" Gone ? '* said I^arry. 

'•Yes, iicnddy took her home.** 

^ Are they aU gone ? *' inquired Larry, 

'• Yes, for the most part." 

Oh, all right then ; L think I shall noT go in. Good- 
night/' he said, turned abruptly about and set oil for Dr. 
Biown*s. He looked again at his watch. He was sur- 
^ prised to dnd it was not so very late. Why had Jane not 
waited lor him ? 1 (ad he hurt her again ? He was sorely 
. cUiiappouited. Surely she had no reason to he offended; 
aild this was hto last night. As he thou^t the matlai 
ovor he came to the condusioo that now it was be that 
had a grievance. Arrived at Dr, Brown's house tito onlY 
light be seen was in Jane's room upstaim. Should tie 
/ ge la or Should he go home and wait till hf^monow^ He' 
waa too miserahle to thmk of going hoosMptlioet saeii^ 
her* He deteminod that be must see 1m at attj^eoit 

•oB UOrnnH^ TB0' 


H« took o 
Md MotNr 



■t ' '-riffE cciosmo oVrttE 
>' bh, tatty," rile TrUapemd. " !• 
ri^l .be down." 

f:,Shd'<^ieiied the door for Urn and sto 
tQ speak. •' Why didn't yon wait ^ " 
into the hall. ** I was not very long." 

"Why should I wait, I-airy/' she said quistly.^ 
" Scttddy told me yoitjiad gone home with Helen.*' 

'* Bat didn't 1 promise that I would take you home ? ** 

" You did, and then went awry." 

" Well, all I have to say, Jane, is that tMs is not a bit 
like you. I am sorry I brought vou down/ and I woti*t 
keep you any longer. (;ood«nicUt. I sbUl see you 
to-morrow." 

lint Jane got between him and the door and stood with 
her back to it. " No, Larry, you are not going away like 
that. Go into the study." f.arry looked at her in aston* 
ishment. This was, indeed, a new' Jane to him. WrathfaL 
imperious, she stood waving him to^vard the study do6r. 
In spite of his irritation he was conscious of a new adtnita* 
tion for her. Feeling a little like a boy about to recelvn 
his punishment, he passed into the study. 

" Didn't Mrs. Allen give you my mc85uige ? " he said* 
Your message, 1-arry ? '* cried Jane, a light breaking 
upon her face. *' Did you leave a message for me ? ** 

" I did. 1 told Mrq. Allen to tell you where I had gone 
-^Ildcn was so anxious to go — and that 1 would he right 
back/* Larry’s voice was full of reproach. 

" Oh, Larry, I am so glad," said Jane, her tone indicating 
tlie greatness of her relief. " I knew it was all right--that 
something had prevented. J am so glad you came in. 
You must have thought me queer." 

No," said Larry, appoaserl. " I knew all the time 
there most be some explanation, only I was feeling so 
miserable." 



" And I was miserable, too, I^irry," she said gently^ 

" It seemed a pity that this should happen on our mt 
nig^t" All her wrath was gone. She was once more the 
Jane that Larry had aways known, gentle, sweet, straight* 
mrwaid, and on her face the old transfiguring smiled ; 
ftdoie this change of mood all his irriutioii vantfibcj^^ 
HnitiblefL penitent, and with a rush of warm afTeetioii 
fiUtauK his heacit he 

*' l khoiitdi lBv» kBowa pm wen not to btone, bet yo^ ' 
Kevor once in aS tlitiie yew* bapi ' 
l|i|4’'la|ir£lra« riwaya andafataad »- feOov. 

. tew I alSirW do wMKndr^^, 
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thought, Jane, that to-morrow this ol<ii|hfc oi 
\f]|^hltog! 0 tlier will C4id ? 

ft'*' Yob, Larry.'* Her voice was low, almost a whisper, 
and in her eyes an eager light shone. 

** It just breaks my heart, jane. We have been — we arc 
such good friends. If wc had only fallen in love with 
each other. — lint that would have ipoiled it all. Wc arc 
not like other people ; we have been such chums, Jane.'* 

" Yes, Larry," she said again, but the eager light had 
faded from her eyes. 

" I^t's sit a bit, Lorry," she said. "lam tired, and you 
are tired, too." she adf|ed quickly. " after your hard day." 

For a little time they sat in silence together, l}oth 
shrinking from the parting that they knew was so near. 
Larry gazed at her, wondering to himself that he had ever 
thought her plain. To-night she seemed beautiful and 
very dear to him. Nc.\t to his mother, was her place in 
liis heart. Was this that he felt for her what they called 
love ? Witii all his soul ho wished ho could take her in 
his arms and say, " Jane, I love you." But still he knew 
that his words would not ring true. More than that, 
Jauo would know it too. Besides, might not her feeling 
for him Ih) o( the same quality ? What could ho say in 
this hour whicli he recognised to be a crisis in their lives ? 
Sick at heart and oppressed with feeling of loneliness 
and impotence, ho could only look at her in spceqjiless 
miseiy. Then he lliuught she, too, was suffering, the 
same misery was filling her heart. She looked utterly 
spent and weary 

" Jane," ho h«ud desperately. She started. She, too, 
hod been thinking. " Scuddy is in love with Helen. 
Macleod is in love with Ethel. I wish to Cod I had f^lcn 
e in love with you and you with mo. Then w'e would have 
something to look forv.ard to. Do you know, Jane, I 
am like a boy leaving home ? We're going to drift apart. 

. Others will come between us.” 

. " No, Larry." cried Jane with quick vehemence. " Not 
that. You won't let that come." 

" Can we help it, Jaue ? " Then her weariness appealed 
V to him. " It IS a shame to keep 3 *ou up. 1 have given 
> you a hard day. Jane." She shook her head, " And there 
IS no use waiting. We can only say goo<kl|rie.” He rose 
\ from fits choir. Should he him her. hdnnked himself, 
had had no hesitation in kissiDg Helen an hour ago.i 
zf Xhat seemed a light thing to him^ but somShow he shfimh 
^ fi^ offering to kiss Jane. If he could, only say sincerely 
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^ Jane, I love yoo/' then he could kiss her, but 
could not say truly. Anything but perfect 
knew she would detect ; and she would be outraf^ 'Vffr 
it. Yet as he stood looking down upon her pale face, h^ 
wavering smile, her quivering lips, ho was conscious of a 
rush of pity and of tenderness .almost uncontrollable. 

Good-bye, Jane ;^God keep you always, dear, dear, 
Jane.*' He held her hands, looking into the deep blue 
eyes that looked back at him so bravely. He felt tnat he 
was fast losing his grip upon hiinscif, and he mast hurry 
away. 

“ Good-bye, Larry," she said simply. 

" f;ootl-bye/' he said again in a husky voice. Abruptly 
he Inrncd and left her and passed out through the door. 

Sore, sick at heart, he stumbled down the steps. " My 
God," lie cried, " what a fool 1 am ! Why didn't I kiss 
her ? i might have done tliat al least." 

lie stood looking at the c1o<?(n 1 dc»or, strnggliiig against , 
an .almost irresistible impulse lo return and take her in 
his arms. Did he not love her ? What other was this 
that filled his heart ? Could he honestly say, " jane, f 
want you for my wife ? " ooahl not. Mi.serahle and 
cursing himself he went lus w'ay. 



CHAPTER XX 

* , 

T)bb Gekhan TypB ok Citizenship 

i 

Mx. Dban Wakcham was always glad to have a decent 
excuse to run up to the lakeside Farm. His duties at 
the Manoi* Mine were not so pressing that he could not 
on occasion take leave of absence, but to impose himself 
upon the Lakeside househciild frequently as he desired 
laade it necessary for him to utilise all possible oxenees. 
In the letter which lio held in his band, and which he, ^ 
^ad just read, iie fancied ho had fotmd a perfectly good 
exoase for a, call. The letter was f^m his sister Rowena. 
and was dated May 15th. 1914. There wore certain 
passages in his letter just received which he felt he should 
at the earliest moment share with the Lakeside Farm 
people, in other words, with Nora. 

His car convcyeil him witli all speed to Lakeside Farm 
in go6d time for the evening meal. To the assembled 
fanuly Dean proccedefl to read passages which he con- 
atdenKi of interest to them. ' Well, your Canadian has 
f sally settled down into his placa in the office and into his 
msH rooms. It was alt we could do to h^ld him with us 
for a month, he is so learfnlly independent. Are aU 
Canadians like that? The Mater would have keen glad 
, had him remain a month longer, BtU would he 

Stay ? He Aos a way with hhn. He lias struch up a 
i^ffifie friendship with Ht^ ^ Raeder. You remember 

M Yale man who has com to Benedick, Frame and 
father* s financial people? Quite a presentabU' 
pgimi mail, he is of the best Yale type-^mhiek ie sayint> 
mtmeiking. Lmy and he haee tied up to eaak Mer 

r f a touching way. In the office, too, 

place. He captured old Seread the wemRmiiB'''day be 
marking out some calculatiotts (hat haSKm mmed fo 
Cumulate, uHng some method of his Wm which qum 
Ma^jeA m old chap. Oh, he has a mif mUh hbit 
Joy/ t'other, too, hm faUtm, for Map. J ^ 
sil* W* ppa mould fully mnagine he ^ 
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him^ng ih$ bttUntsi to t»r/t mo, 

MaUf him as mil. but with fosonaMoo. ^ 

OOUfso^ io troubling her is her dread ol a Canamr 
iwoasion ot her household, esfieciallY-'^* uiri^ 

At tills point Mr. Dean Wakeliani read a portion o( tho ' 
letter to himself ivitl^lightly heightened colour. *' ' Ae 
tor Elfie, he has capered her, baggage and hones. The 
little monkey apparentfy Hm only for Atm. While as 
for Larry, yon would thinh tha: the ofice and the famity 
were the merest side issues in comparis&k with the hid. 
All the safne, it is vegy beautifiU to set them together. At 
times you would thinh they were the same age and both 
children. At other times she regards him with worshipful 
eyes and drinks in his words* as if he were seme sitjperiar 
being and she his equal in age and eeperienee. She hoe 
taken possession of him, Ostd ^ever hesitates to carry hita 
off to her own quarters, apparently to his delight. Oh, he 
has a way with him, that Canadian boy f The Udest is 
' tpat he has invited Elfie to stay a month with him in Atbertjh 
when he gels his first holiday. He has raved to her ooir 
Polly. Elfie, I believe, has accepted kis invitation regard* 
less of the wishes of either family. The poor little soul is 
really better, I believe, for his companionship. She Is 
not so fretful and she actually takes her medicine without 
a fight and goes to betLat decent hours upon Eie merest hint 
of Ate lofdship*s desire in the mutter. In short, he has the 
family quite prostrate bsfore him I alone have been able 
to stand upright and maintain mv own indictda flUy/ 
^l'<am really awfully glad o.bont the kid," tiaid Dean* 

** After all, ahe really has rather a hard time. She ie to 
delicate and neAls, extra care and attention, and that, I , 


am afraid, has spoiled her a bit/* 

'* Why shouldii’t the little girl spend a few weeks wl^ . 
ns here this summer, Mr. Wakeliam ? *' said Mrs. OwyntiA 
Will you not say to youfi|psothor that we should take 
food care of her ? '* » ^ 

Oh, Mrs. Gwynne, tha^ls awfully good of you, tout ^ 
I um a little afraid you wihild find her quite a faandfuti; , 
hava Mid, sb« is s ^ilcd littls monkey, and 
fiilw to dO'Oritb. ^bc would give yon aU a lot of tfOutNOr'^v 

. at said Nora. " She ooidd #0- 

Ae 'HBhen. we would give her PoUy e^.M; 
rOaaf^ Aiti oo the farm she would dwl a - 

‘ IMiWi'Jd teMm her." 

twMiivahotttitiut'ths fittio ^ 
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frettedf spoiled, was installef! In the household 
Farjbft lor o visit which lengthened out far l^ond its 
original limits. The days spent upon the farm were lull 
of bliss to her, the only drawback to the perfect happiness 
of tlie little girl being the separation from her. beloved 
fidtts Achates, with whom she mmntaincd an epistolary 
activity extraordinarily intimate %nd vivid. Upon this 
correspondence the Wakeham family came chiefly to 
depend for enlightenment slr to the young lady’s activities 
and state of health, and it came to be recognised as part 
of lorry’s duty throughout the summer to carry a weekly 
bulletin regarding Elfle’s health and manners to the La^ 
Shore summer home, whore the Wakehams sought relief 
from the prostrating heat of the great city. These week- 
ends at the I^ke Shore end were to Larry his sole and 
altogether delightful relief from the relentless drive of 
business that even throughout the liottcst summer weather 
'knew neither let nor pause. 

It became custom that every Saturday afternoon 
Rowena’s big car would call at the Rookery Building and 
carry off her father, if he chanced to be in town, and Larry 
to the f.alce Shore home. An hour's swift run over the 
perfect macadam of the Lake Shore road that wound 
through park and boulcvanl, past splendid summer resi- 
dences of Chicago financial maguat^, through quiet little 
villagos and by country farms, aTwa>'s with gleams of 
MrHiiiria’s blue-grey v.'nter*:. and alway*; with Michigan's 
evchiiarating bree7es in their faces, would bring them to 
t ic cool depths of I'hrch wood's shailos and silences, where 
for a time the hustle and heat and roar of the big city 
Would bo as completely forgotten «is if & thousand miles 
away. It was early on a breathless afternoon late in 
July, when from pavement and wall the quivering air 
smote the face as if blown from an opened furnace, tlm 
Rowena drove hor car dorWjjLl^a Salic Street and pulled 
np at the Rookery Buildtfli Resolved to carry off wiflh 
her as a special treat " iK men " for an evening at 
liirchwQod. It 

*''Loiue along, Larry, it is to|hot to live In town to-daa^'V' 
she said as she passed throng the outer office where m ^ 
young man hadf his desk. **T am jSst aping in to get 
fathet, so don't keep me waitinjr,** Jk.' 

^tiss Wakeham, why wtU add iPehe boidens >oC 
''the day by breesing thus in upon us and making us dipt . 
.' CMtented with our lot ? I cannot pos^bly necipt yciAsr , 
4 tevit^Uon this altmoon.’* 
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"What?' Kotto>day,.vith the themoiiwter at ninety*.' 

hMir ? Nonaemn I ” said the yenng lady bmaqaeiv. • 
** Yolt look to drop." . 

** It is quite useless." said Ljirry with a sigh. " You see 
we have a man in all the way from Colorado to get plans 
of a mine which is in process of reconstruction. 'Ikcse 
^ans will take houra 4o dnish The work is pressing, in 
^ort. must be done to-day." 

" Now, look here, young ma*!. All work in this office 
it pressing, but none so pressing that it cannot pause at 
my command." 

" But this man is due to leave to-morrow." 

" Oh, I decline to talk about that ; it is mucii too hot. 
Just close up your desk," said the youug lady, as she 
swept on to her father's ofike. 

In a short time she returned, bearing that gcnticnun in 
triumph with her. " Not ready ? " she said. " Neatly, 
you arc most cxccsperatiiig, Larry." 

*• You may as well throw up your hands. Larry. You'd 
better knock off for tlie day." said Mr. Wakeliam. " Itis 
really too hot to do anything else than surrender." 

" you see, it is like this, ^ir." said Larry. " It is that 
Colorado mine reconstruction business. Their managi^r, 
Dimock, is hcn\ lie must leave, he says, to- morrow 
morning. Mr. Screac^ thinks Jio .should get these oH «vs 
soou^as possible. So it is necessary that i stick to it till 
we get it done. ' 

" How long will it lake ? *' said Mr. Wakcham. 

" I expect to finish to-night some time. I have atreadv 
had a couple of hours with Dimiick to d.iy. He has len 
me the data." * 


" Well, 1 am very sorry, indeed." a-^id Mr. Wakcham. 

" It is a great pity you cannot come with us. and you look 
rather fagged. j3imock could not put oil bis journey, 
eh ? " A 

'* He says he has an ap|(Winent at Kansas City which 
he must keep." V 

" Oh. it is perfect rub»i." exclaimed Rowena smpa^ 
tiently, " and we have a pSty on to-night. Yonr frieiid, 
Ifr. Hugh Raeder, is to beMt. and Professor Schaefer and , 
a fr^d of his, and some perfectly c h a rm i ng girls.'* 

" But why^iU me these things now. Miss Wakeliam/* 
said Larry, *^lRen youimow it is impoaiible for me to , 

•'YqfwoaHcoma?” ^ 



. '^.Come laong Om, tetto/* slieiiaidr and s ' ttii 

tMtle tow Ae left Ljury at bit desk. 

Beloit tbe car moved off Larry came hnrrane ooL 
Here l9 Elders letter/* hesaid. ** Perlmps Mtt.^ Wi|ikeh«^ 
would like to see it.** Miss Wakeham was bmqiVat the 
wheel and gave no sign of having heard or seen. So her 
father reached over and took the letter from him. 

For some blocks Miss Wakeham was bu^ getting her 
car through the cru^ of the traflic, but as she swung into 
the Park Boad she remarked^ ** That young man takes 
himself too seriously. You would think the businem 
belonged to him.'* 

** I wish to God I bod more men in my office/* said her 
father, ** who thought the same thing.** 

They rolled on in silence for some time through the park 
when suddenly her father said, ** He may be finished by 
six o'clock, and Michael could run in for him.*’ 

At six o'clock, Mias Wakeham called Larry on tto 
phone. '* Are you still at it ? ** she inquired. '* And when 
win you to finished ? ** 

• An hour, 1 think, will see me through/* he replied. 

** Then,*’ said Miss Wakeham, ** a little before sewifn 
o'clock the car will be watting at your office door.*' 

” Hooray I **' cried Lairy. " You arc an angel. I wffl 
to through." 


^ ^ \ . A A 4 1 W ^ 4 V it 1 1 1 1 1 ' w* 


mont, which was still radiating heat, and so absorbed In 
watching lor the Wakeliams* big car that he failed to 
iiotteo a little Mercer approaching till it drew up at his 
side. 

" What, you, Miss Rowena ? " lie cried. ’* Your owh 
, self ? How very lovely of you, and through all this heat I *’ . 

" Me,’* replied the ^rl, " only me. I thons^t it m^t 
ftlU to hot and a little cool broexe would be acceptable* ^ 
fhitinmp In.** n 

/* Cod bieese, 1 should sanbJ exclaimed Lany* A;. 

sweet spring bfe||e over crocuses and ^ 


V bieese, I should sawiJ " exclaimed Lany* A:, 
cool, sweet spring bfe||e over crocuses and 
BdU I say, I must go to my mm for my clothes." 

V. " No evening clottM to-nipl,’* exclaimed Rowena. ^ ^ 
tot 1 have a new, loyely, cool enlt that 1 
l^:ho|dM to displny at Biichwood. These eUi ttoW' 
■"wm hardly do at yoor dinner table.'’ 

;V go around lor It Di get hi. yen 

WP •«WMWW1 c .'••'iSSsi"/ 
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iH^ htot but this vripes ail oat; my heart is sihghis. 

That awfully jolly letter of filfie's this week imule 
ma quite homesick for the open and for the hreeses of the 
Alberta foothills/* 

*' Andihow is tlie mine doing ? *' inquired Rowena. 

** The mine ? Oh, there's trouble there, 1 am afraid, 
Switaer*^you have heard of Switzer ? *' 

** Oh. yes, 1 know .ill alKuit him and las tragic diS" 
appointment. He*8 the manage,' , uii't he ? " 

'* The manager ? No. lie's the secretary, but id this 
case it means the same thing, for he runs the mine. Well, 
Switzer wants to sell hLs stock. He and lits father hold 
about twonty-iivo thousand dollars between them, lie 
means to resign. .\nd to make matters worse, the manager 
left last. week. They are lioth pulling out. and it makes 
it all the worse, for they had just gone in for ratber im* 
poriant extensions. 1 am anxious a bit. You see they 
are rather hard up fiK znoney, and father raised all he 
could on his ranch and on his mining slock." 

" How much is involved ? " imiuireil Kowena. 

" Oh, not so much money .n.s you people count it, but 
for^^us it is aJl we have. Uo raised some fifty thonsaud 
dollars. While the mine gcxis on and pays it is safe 
enough, but if the mine quits then it is all up with us. 
There is no reason fo|; anxiety at present as far the 
mine^ concerned, however. It is doing splendidly and 
promises better every day. But Switzer’s going wiU 
embarrass them terribly, lie was a perfect marvel for 
work and ho could handle the minors as no one cIkc could. 
Most of them, you know, are his own pqpple." 

" 1 see you afb worrying.” said Kowena, glanciog at 
his face, which she thought unusually pale. 

** Not a bit. At least, not very much. Jack is a 
levet*headed c^p'-^Jack Koniayne, 1 moao-'*my brother* 
in*law. By the way, I had ajrire to say that young Jack 
be d safely arrived.” 

Young Jack ? Oh. I nderstanJ. Then you are> 
Uncle Lairy/* 

** t am. How ancimit I fern t And what a lot of re^poii* 
•ibility it lays upon me ! ” 

t hope your sister is quite well." 

** Everything so I am informed. But what was I 
saying ? Ob, yes, Jack fl a level-headed chap and bii. 
biothhrdtt-law, Wi^ing^aunt, whs is tiuiiiifer ot tbs 
(Momttiiy^.isiiM So 1 think thSM's no 4Md but 
thMithey wtB bh abM to makp att necsMiy us^^ 
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** Wdl. don't worry to-niRiit," taid Rowoitti M* ;I MnR. 
yontoMwngoodtimo. I am porticninriy anjdbns 
yw id^nld nmt and like Professor Sdiaefer/’ 

A German, eh ? said Larry. 

that is, a German-American. He is m metal^ 
lergist, qnite wonderful, 1 believe. He does a lot at work 
lor father, and yon will doubtless have a good deal to do 
witli him yourself. And he spoke so highly of Canada 
and of Canadians that I felt sure you would be glad to 
nieel him. He is really a very charming man, musical 
and all that, but chiefly he is a man of high intelligence 
and quite at die top of his profession. He asked to brihg 
a friend of his with him. a Bfr. Meyer, whom I do not 
know at all ; but he is .sure to be. interesting if ho is a 
friend of lYofessor Schaefer's. Wc have some nice girls^ 
too, so. we hope to have an interesting evening." 

JFMMBor Schaefer became easily the centre of interest in 
the party. He turned out to be a man of the world. He 
knew great cities and great men. He was a connoisseur 
in att and something more than an amateur in music. 
His piano playing, indeed, was far beyond that of the 
amateur. Bnt above everything he was a man of his 
work. He knew metals and their qualities as perhapt 
lew men in America, and he was enthusiastic in hie devo* 


*tldn to his profession. Aftm dinger, with apolof^es to 
the ladies, he discoursed from full and accurate Jfxiaw- 
ledge of the problems to be met within his daily work 
ind their solutions. He was frequently highly technical, 
but to everything he touched he lent a charm that captl* 
vated his audience.^ To I.arry he wa.s especially gracious. 
He was interested in Canada. He apparently had a 
. ttinote knowledge of its mineral history, its great deposita 
in metals, in coal, and oil, which he declared to be among 
the richest in the world. The mining operations, hour- 


ever, carried out in Can 
:,.wolthy of conaderation. 


, ho dismissed as being 
deplored the lack of aoieD.tiPkf^., 


IHjEnowledge and the absence of organisation. 

, ** We should do that better In our country. Ab, II 
. Government would take hold of those deposits/ /W; 
• vekolsiiiied, " the whole world should hear of 

od^g industry akme in the Sudbecy diirtrici^lm 
' worthy of lespoct. Here he oaAiim 

\ only my oountry had eeeii a-magniiiimiit.i» 

ht .cried, ** But seek 

wiwmss m mm gieamsci tx mat tne ^ eiify '•* vmilppr 

T» Ikms . 



fttcult ^ C6iiiid« «cti^ allom,tbe rofliiiUm i»f that iml 


ciihiiaal lolly f But it is aU tho same ia this toai|^« .^ 
too. The mining work in America is unscientific* dove^^ ' 
nnorgmlfsed* wasteful. 1 am sorry to say,'* he continued* ' 
turniiig suddenly upon Larry, *' in your western coaLfidd ^ 
you waste more in the smoke of your coke ovens than yon 
inake out of your coal mines. Ah. if only those wondef^ 
Ini. wonderful coal*ficlds were under the organised and 


scientific direction of my country I Then you would Ss# 
-*ah. what would you not see t '* 

•' Your country ? *' .said Hugo Raeder. smiling. '"1 
understood you wore an American. Professor Seliaefer." 

An American ? Surely 1 1 have been eighteen yeaif " 


in this country.** 

** You are a citizen, 1 presume ? ** said Mr. Wakelum, 
*' A citizen ? Yes. 1 neglected that matter till re« < 


cently ; but I love my Fatherland.** 

* Speaking of citizenship, 1 have always wanted, to . 
know about the Dclbriick Law. Professor Schaefer, in 


regard to citizenship,*’ said f-anry. 

The professor hesitatorl. ** The DelbrUck Law ? 

** Yes," said I-arry. " How docs it affect, for instance* 
3 rour American dtizensbip ? '* 

** Not at all, I shcyild say. Not in the veiy least/* . 
repUt^ Professor Schader curtly and as if dismissing the' 
subject. 

** X am not so sure of that. Professor Schaefer/* said Hugp 


Haeder. ** 1 was in Germany when that law was passed. 

It aroused a great deal of interest. have not looked , 
into it myself* bdl on the face of it 1 should say it poBSMSi 
certain rather objectionable features.** 

** Not at aU, uot at all, 1 assure you,'* exclaimed Pro**, 
lesiior Schaefer. " It is simply a concession to the Intefise - 
but very natural adectiou ipt the Fatherlaml In 

heart, while at the same time it facilitates citizusi^.. ; 
ship in a country. For instance, there m inlllhMdgi>^.^ 
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It pmnlts a German to become an. Americw ctUzen. 
and at the tame time allows him to retain Us.connectiofi, 
his lieart connection, with the Fatherland. It is a beautiful 


A beautiful law/' echoed bis friend, Mr. Meyer. ^ 

" Just what is the connection ? " insisted Hugo Raeder. 
*' Dear friend, let me exjplain to you. It permits him to 
retain his place, his relations with his own old country 
people. You can surely see the advantages of that. For 
instance: When I return to Germany 1 find myself in 


full possession of ail my accustomed privileges. 1 am no 
stranger. Ah, it is beautiful ! And you see further how 
it establishes a new bond between the two countries. 


Every German* American will become a bond of unity 
between these two great nations, the two great coming 
nations of the world." 


" Heautifnl, beautiful, glorious ( " echoed Meyer. 

" But 1 do not understand," said T.arry. " Are you still 
a citis<^n of Germany ? " 

" I am an American citizen, and proud of it," exclaimed 
Professor Schaefer dramatically. 

" Ach sof gewis^" said Meyor. " Sure! a% American 
citir.en I " 


* But you are also a citizen of Germany ? " inauired 
Hugo Uac<ler. ^ 

" If 1 return to Germany 1 resume the rights of my 
German citizenship, of course." 

" Beautiful, beautiful I " exclaimed Moyer. 

. " JjDok hero, Schaefer. Bo frank about this. Which 
are yoti to*day, a c4izen of Germany or of America ? " 

" Both, 1 tdl you," exclaimed Schaefer*proudly. " Iliat 
is the beauty of the arrangement." 

" Ah, a beautiful arrangement t " said Meyer. 

" \Vhxt 7 You are a citizen of another country while 
you claim American citizenaliip ? " said Raeder. ** You 
can no more be a citizen of two connlries at the same 
.«^me than the husband ol two wives at the same time/* 


** Well, why not ? " laughed Schaefer. '* An AtfeHoail 
wile lor America, and a German wife for Germany,^ Y|M 
Will eamuse me," he added, bowing toward Mia. Wiife; 
'Imm* 

'* Poii*t be disguitlim.** seid Hugo Raeder. 
bWli ibe Rml dUteuity tbe chief difflcidtjr abdul'UH 
. ecbgaM urowd be that whetever the OtnoMt irife bapr 
;|il^ to mf .to «ndi as onaagomen^^-os Antekloet^tmli 
swt>^to l « t Mtitiocasawtest/* . 
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•• I was merely jokiiig. of coarse/* said Schaeler. 

Bu^tf ProfesMT Schaefer, suppose war shoold codii. 
between Germany and America/* said I^rry, 

“ War between Germany and Americar--the thing is 
preposterous nonsense, not to be considered among the 
possibilities \ " 

But os a mere hypothesis for the sake of argument, 
what would your position be ? *' persisted Larry. 

Professor Schaefer was visibly annoyed. *' 1 say the 
hypothesis is nonsense and unthinkable/* he cried. 

** Como on, Schaefer, you can’t cecape it like that, yoo 
know,** said Hugo Haoder. *’ By that law of yours, where 
would your allegiance be should war arise ? I am asking 
what actually would be your standing. Would you be a. 
German citizen or an American citizen ? *’ 

** The possibility does not exist/’ said Professor Schaeferl 
*' Quite impossible,’* exclaimed Meyer. 

'* Well, what of other countries then ? ” said Hugo, 
pursuing the subject with wicked delight. His storay 
Americanism resented this bigamous citizenship. **'What 
of Franco or Britain ? '* 

*' Ah.” -ioid Professor Scliaefer with a sharpening of 
hb tono. ” That is quite easy.” 

** ¥eu would be a German, eh ? ” said Raeder. 

” Ybu ask me,” exclaimed i’rofessor Schaefer, ** you ask 
me ai between Germany and France, or between Germany 
and Britain ? I reply,” he exclaimed Ivith a dramalle,. 
Sourish of his hand, ” 1 am a worshipper of the life-giving 
sun. not of the dead moon ; I follow the dawn, not tlM. 
d3ring day.” 

Hut this was i&o much for Larry. ” Without discussing 
whirli is the sun and which is the moon, about which we 
might naturally differ. Professor Schaefer, I want to be 
quite clear upon one point. l>o I understand you to say 
that if you were, say a naturalised citizen of Canada^ 
having sworn allegiance to our ('vovernment. enjoying the 
full rights and privileges of our citizenship, you at 
s&me time would bo free to consider yourself a citizen of 
Gernmay, mid in case of war with Britain, you would 
"|pel & auty bound to support Germany ? And is it tlub 
^ Ipbibh the DelbrUck Law is delilierately drawn to permig ; 
^Bfeutodii ? ** 

ViUl pot^ Lazzy I ” exclaimed Hugo Raeder, to udim . 
tib Obrinaa'a attitude was detestable. ' 

\TMetsor Sbbaeforis Ito curtod in an unpfeaaaat kUAflhi, 
‘Cdnada, Gmiadiaa drisenthip! My .dear youag 
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l^donl AUow me i6 ask you a* question. Britain 

n/Ure at war mth (fonnany. do you tUnk it at all likely 
that Canada would allow herself to liecome involved in 
a European war ? Canada is a proud, young, virile nation. 
Would she be likely to link her fortunes with those of a 
decadent power ? Excuse me a moment/ ' checking Larry’s 
impetuous reply with his hand. ** Believe me, wo know 
something about these tilings. We make it our businees 
to know. You sickimwledge that we know something 
about your mines ; let me assure you that there is nothing 
about your country that we do not know. Nothing. 
Nothing. V/o know the feeling in Canada. Where would 
Canada be in such a war ? Not with Germany, 1 would 
. not say tliat. liut would she stand with England ? 

* Larry sprang to his feet. “ WTicre would Canada be ? 
Let me tell you, Professor Schaefer,” shaking his finger 
in the professor's face. ” To her last man and her last 
dollar Canada would be with the Kinpirc.” 

*• Hear, hear ? ” shouted Hugo Kaedcr. 

The professor looked incredulou.s. ” And yet/* ho said 
with a sneer, “ one half of your people voted for Keci- 
procity with the Liiitwl States/* 

” Reciprocity ! And vtt you say you know Canada/* 
exclaimed l.arry in a t<»ue of disgust. ” Do you know, 
sir, what defeated Kcoiprocity with this country ? Not 
boatility to the Duiled Stales ; there is nothing bpt the 
^Jdndliest feeling among C^anadians for Americans. But 
,^will tell you what defeated Reciprocity. It wiia what 
we might call the ultra loyal spirit of the Canadian people 
towanl ttve Empire. The Canadians were Empire mad. 
The bare suggestion of the possibility ot any peril to the 
Bmpire bond made them throw out Sir Wilfred Laurier 
atul the Liberal Party. Tliat. of course, with other 
Sttbordinate causes/* 


** 1 fancy our .Mr. Taft helped a bit,'* said Hugo Raeder. 

.-*• Dttdoiibtedly Mr, Taft’s unfortunate remarks were 
NOiieed to the limit by the Conservative Party. But all 
1 say is that any suggestion, I will not say of disloyal^, 
hot even ol indiiteronce, to the Empire in Canada is i 

At this point a servant brought in a telegram dM 
bshded it to Mr. Wakeham. ** Excuse me, my dear/Vlii' ; 
; laM to bis wife, opeiijed the wire, read Jit» and pasied 
Hein Reeder. ** FriMStyonr eWef, Hngou** ^ 

in that, do yon ibliiM Mr If 



r' -‘TBB ^iesai^-TyvB d^'cmzBNSfttp' ■.’® 

** Oh* a Uttla flany in the market pomiMy/Vsaid Ilk. 
Wakehfun. What do yon think about that, Scbaelkr ? 
Mr. Wakeham continued, handing him the wire. 

Prolessor Schaefer glanced at the telegram. ** My God ! '* 
he exclaimed, springing to his feet. “ It is come, it li 
come at last I** He’spoke hurriedly in German to his 
friend, Me 3 mr, and handed him tlic telegram. 

Meyer read it. " God in heavi^n f " he cried. ** It is 
here ! *' In intense excitement he poured forth a torrent 
of interrogations in Gorman, receiving animated replies 
from Professor Schaefer. Then grasping the professor's 
hand in both of his. ho shook it with wild enthusiasm. 

" At last I he cried. '* At last ! Thank God. our day 
has come ! " 

Completely ignoring the rest of the company, the two 
Germans carried on a rapid anfl passionate conversation 
in their own tongue with excited gesticulations, which the 
professor concluded by tnriiing to his hostess and saylnm 
' Mrs. Wakeham, you will excuse us. Mr. Wakeham, yon 
can send us to town at once ? ** 

By this time the whole company were upon their feet 
gasing with amazement upon the two cKcited Germans. 

" But what is it ? cried Mrs. Wakebam. ** What 
has happened ? Is there anything wrong ? What ia 
it. Professor Schaefer ? What is your wire about^ 
Garri|on ? ” 

"Oh. nothing at all, my dear, to get excited abof^C 
My financial agent wires me that the Iriws will aniloatlW^, 
to-morrow that Austria has presented an ultimatum W ■ 
Servia demanding an answer within forty-^Mglit hours." 

"Oh, is that^l," she said in a tone of vast reliefs 
" What a start you ^1 gave me. An ultimatum to Servia f 
WTiat is it all about ? " 

"Why, you remember, my dear, the murder of the 
Archduke Ferdinand about three wrecks ago ? " 

"Oh, yes. I remember. I had quite forgotten it. Poet 
thieg, how. terrible it was! Didn't the>' get the mur* 
deter ? It seems to roo they caught him." *• 

" You will excuse me, Mffs- tVakcham," said Profeasdf 
Sdmefer. j^iproaching her. " Wc deeply regret kavtak ~ 
•tMa party and your hospitable home, but H m • 


lira Wakeimaa 

StfeMier. idtetff tiw «i«li t JU0 ymt ; 

m mSSutf arid WakaMn »itli ft 
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cunnot do anything to-night at any rate, you kniie. We 
Iiave you in early to-morrow morning/’ 

SO, no, io-night» now, immediately I *' shouted Mcyei 
in uncontrollable excitement. 

Hut why all the excitement, Schaefer ? *’ said Hugo 
]viif:drr. snnling at him. Austria has presented an 
ultimatum to Servia*— what about it ? " 

*' Wluit about it ? Oh, you Americans : you are so 
provincial. Did you read tho ultimatum. Do you know 
wluit it means ? It means war ! ’* 

**War!'’ cried Meyer. “War at last! Thank Cod. 
To- night must we in Xow York become.” 

Shaking hands hurriedly with Mrs. Wakeham, and with 
a curt b«)w to the rest of the company, Meyer hunwil y left 
the room, followed by Professor Schaefer and Mr. WakeWm. 

“Aren't they funny!” said Rowena. “They get so 
excited about nothing.” 

” VVoll, it is hardly nothing, ” said Hugo Racdcr. ” Any 
European war is full of all sorts of possibilities. You 
cannot throw mutches about in a powder magazine without 
some degree of danger. ’ ♦ 

“May 1 read the ultimatum?” said Larry to Mrs. 
Wakeham, who held the telegram in her hand. 

“ Pretty stiii ultimatuiTi,” «ud Hugo Raedcr. ” Read 
St out, I-arry.” * 

“ Servia will have to cat din,” said Larry when hg liad 
finishc<l. ” lastcii to this; She must 'accept the col- 
laboration in Servia of rcpre.sentative8 of the Austro- 
Hungarian (hiv«;nnncut for the conskleratton of the 
subversive* tnuve; rents directed against the Territorial 
integrity of the Monarchy.' * Accept Collaboration ’ of 
ibc representatives of the Austro-Hungarian Government 
in tliis purely internal bix.sinc5s, mind you. And listen to 
thU : * Delegates of the Austro-Hungarian Government 
will take part in the investigation relating thereto.' Aus- 
trian lawyers and probably judges investigating Servian 
subjects in Servia ? Why, the thing is impossible/* 

“ It i.s quite evident,” said liugo Raeder, ** that Austria 
means war/' 

/* iPoor little Servia, she will soon be eaten up/' said 
'Rowena. “ She must be bankrupt from her last war.” 

” why all this exdtement on the part of our German 
Itieiids ? ** inquired Mrs. Wakeham. '* What has Germany 
to do with Austria and Servia ? ” 

. AtlhiaimtntProfemrSdiaelerandbteifieodre-eateted 
the room ready lor their departmo. 
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I was just inqnifing/' said Mm. Wakeham, ** how this 
ultimatum of Austria's to Servia can affect Gfnnauy 
particularly." ' 

** Aff'ect Germany ? " cried Professor Scliaefcr. 

" Yes/' said Hugo Racder, “ what lias Germany to dd 
with the scrap unless she wants to butt in ? " 

** Ha ! ha t My dear man, you have read no history of 
the last twenty years ? But you Americans know nothing 
al^ut history, nothing about ai .r tiling except your own 
big, overgrown country." 

•* [ thought you were an AmeritMn citizen, Schaefer ? 
inquired Hugo. 

'' An American," exclaimed Schaefer, “ an American, ah, 
yes, certainly ; but in Europe ami in European politics^ 
a German, always a German.*' 

** But why should Germany butt in ? ** continued Hugo, 

" Butt in, Germany butt in ? Things cannot be settled 
in Europe without (>ermany. Besides, there is Russia 
longing for the opportunity to attack." 

• To attack Germany ? " 

VTo attack Austria first, Cfcnnany's ally and friend* 
and then Germany. The trouble is you Americans do 
not live in the world. You arc living on your own coo* 
tinent here removed from the !>ig world, ignoiMt of all 
world movements, thg most provincial people in all the 
worl^. Else you would not asde mo such foolish questions. 
This ultimatum means war. First, Austria against Servia ; 
Russia will help Servia ; France will help Russia ; Germany 
will help .Vustria. There you have tho beginning of a 
great ICuropean war. How far this conflagration wHl 
spread, only Gocfknows." 

The car being announced, the Ciermans ma«le a humed 
exit, in their overpoweriug axcitement omitting the 
courtesy of farewells to household and giic.-its. 



CHAPTER XXI 
Wak 


** CoMJt, Jane, we have just time to take a look at the 
lake from the top of the hill before we get ready for church." 
said Hthol Murray. It will be worth seeing to-day." 

Me too. me too." shrieked two wee girls in bare legs 
and sandals, clutching Jane about the legs. 

"All right. Isabel ; all right. Helen. lil take you with 
me.'* said Jane. " But you must let me go. you know.'*. 

They all raced around the house and began to climb the 
sheer, rocky hill that rose straight up from tlie rear. 

" Here, fim, help me with these kiddies," said Jane to a 
lank lad of fifteen, whom she ran into at the corner of the 
house just where the climb liegan. 

Jim swung the younger, little Helen, upon his shtmlder 
and together they raced to the top. scrambling, slipping, 
falling, but finally arriving there,* breathless ^nd trium* 

, pliant. Before them lay a bit of Canada's loveliest^lakc, 
the Lake of the Woods, so called from its myriad, heavily 
wooded islands, that make its vast expanse a maze 
channels, rivers and waterwa>'s. Calm, without a ripple, 
hy the glassy, sunlit surface, each island, rock and tree 
meeting its rimectcd image at tlm water tine, the sky above 
flocked with floating clouds, making with the mirrored 
sky bekm one perfect whole. 

*' Oh, EAel, 1 had forgotten just how beautiful this is,** 
breath^ Jane, while the rest stood silent looldng down 
npon the mirrored rocks and islands, trees and sky. 

Even the two little girls stood perfectly still, lor they had 
been taught to take the first views from the tm in silenoe. 

Look at the Big Rock.** said Helen. ** They ate two 
Mdtt irfuainv eaifii other." 

t .**011, you little sweetheart," mid Jane^ kissfaig Imc. 
^ That is Just what they are doing. It is not often tliat 
^jrl^JMitso|wrfectlysl^aathis,»it " 

Not so .very often. Sometimes just nt mmibe ! 
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lit smiriae I Do you very often see it then ? ’• 

" Yes, he gets up to catch fishes/* said \!vee Helen. 

•‘Ddyou?" ^ ^ 

Tim nodded. ** Are 3 fbn game'to come along to-mormw 
morning ? ** ^ 

** At what hour ? *' 

•• Five o’clock." 

'* Don't doit. Jane," said Ethel. " It tires you for theday.” 

" 1 will come, Jim ; I would ' ive to come," said Jane. 
For some time they stood gazing down upon the' scene 
below them. Then turning to the cliildren abruptly, 
Etliel said, " Now, then, children, you run down and get 
ready ; that is, if you arc going to church. Take them 
down, Jim." 

" All right, Ethel," said Jim. " See there, Jane/' he 
continued. *’ that neck of land across the traverse-^UuiVe 
where the old Hudson Hay trail used to run that goes 
from the Big Lakes to Winnipeg. It’s iho old war trail 
of the Crees too. Wouhln't you like to have seen them 
in the old days ? " 

** I would run and hide," said Isabel, " so they could not 
see me." 

" I wou^d not be afraid/' said Helen, straightening up to 
her full height of six years. " 1 w'ould shoot them de^/* 

" Poor things," said Jane, in a pitiful voice. " And then 
their little babies at (lonir would cry Jiiul cry." 

IlSlen' looked distressed. " I would not shoot the onsi 
that had babies." 

But then," said Jane, " the poor wives would sit Ott. 
the ground and wail and wail, like the Indians we heard 
the other night.* Oh. it sounde<l very sad." 

** I would not shoot the ones with wives or habisa or 
anytliing," said Helen, determined to escape from kwt 
poiniul dilemma. 

Oh, only the boys and young men ? " said fane. " And 
then tlie poor old mothers would cry and cry and tear 
their hair for the boys who would never come bame." 

Helen stood in perplexed silence. Then she said fihyly^ 
" 1 wouldn't shoot any of them unless they triad to iSooik 
me or motlHfr or daddy." 

” Or me." aaid Jane, throwing her ama around the 

gw. ■' 

- Yee," aaid Helen, " or you. or anytiody in our 

*' Ihat aoedw a perCectly aate.fflace to Itove it, HawM. ' 
aiMdbSthat. " 1 thinhevto tlm nmririMMioatKiW.j^^ 
tto«M tint aa • lostifioatioB ol war. 
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is why poor little Servia is fighting big 1>uUyin§i^t8tria 
to-day. But run down now; hnrry» hurry; the launch 
will be ready in a few minutes^ and if you are not ready 
you know daddy won't wait/' 

But they were ready and with the round dozen, which 
with the visitors constituted the Murray household at 
their island home, they filled the launch, Jim at the wheel. 

Oh, look^ *' exclaimed Isabel, whose sharp eyes were 
darting everywhere. ‘ There's the Rushbrookes' lovely 
new launch. Isn't it beautiful 1 '* 

" Huh! " shoutedHelen. " Itisnot half as pretty as ours." 

" Oh, hush, Helen/' said the scandalised Isabel. " It is 
lovely, isn't it, Jane ? And tlxere is Lloyd Rushbrooke. 
Who is that with him, Jane — that pretty girl ? Oh, isn't 
she pretty ? " 

** That's Helen Brookes," said Jane in a low voice. 

" Oh, Isn't she lovely ! " exclaimed Isabel. 

" Lovely bunch, Isabel," said Jim with a grin. ' 

I don't care, they are," insisted Isabel. " And there 
is Mr. McPherson, Jane," she added, her sharp eyes 
catcliing sight of their Winnipeg minister through the 
crowd. " He’s coming this way. What are the people all 
waiting for, Jane ? " 

The Reverend Andrew McPherson was a tall, slight, 
ddrk man. straight but for the student's stoop of his 
shoiilders, and with a strikingly Hi£:hland Scotch cast of 
countenance, high cheek bones, keen blue eyes set Beep 
below a wide forehead, long jaw that clamped firm lips 
together. Pie came straight to where Mr. lilurray and 
Dr. Brown were standing. 

" I have just received from a friend in Winnipeg the 
most terrible news," he said in a low voice. " Germany 
has declared war on Russia and France." 

" War t War ! Germany ! " exclaimed the men in 
awed, hushed voices, a starUed look upon their grave faces. 

/ " )Vhat is it, James ? " said Mis. Murray. 

Mf . Murray repeated the news to her. 

" Germany ' at war ? " she said. " I thought it was 
Austria and Servia. Isn't it ? " 

Yes. my said Mr. Murray hastily, as if anxious 
tb^oover up his wife's display of ignorance of the' European 
situation. " Austria has bcin at war with Servia for some 
days, but now Germany has declared war apparently upon 
l^rwce and Rusma." 

^ Bet what has Germany to do with or Russia either* 
ar France 
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Xb^ joaw9d oil together from the docks toward the 
cburcha dtscQsnng the ominous news. 

Oh. look. Jane.” said Isabel once more. ** There's 
Ramsay Dunn. Isn't he looking funny ? " 

" Fidrled. I guess/' said Jim. with a glance at the young 
man who with pufEcd and sodden face was gaxing with 
dull and stupid eyes across the lake. On catching sight 
of the approaching party Ramsay Dunn turned his back 
sharply upon them and bcciime niensely absorbed in the 
launch at his side. But Jane would not have it thus. 

Ask him to come over this afternoon.*' she said to 
Ethel. ** His mother would like it." 


" Good-morning. Ramsay.** said Ethel as they passed him. 

Ramsay turned sharply, stood stii! and straight, then 
saluted with an elaborate bow. " Good-morning. Eth^. 
Why. good-morning. Jane. You down hero ? Delightccl 
to see you." 

" Ramsay, could you come over this afternoon to our 
island ? " said Ethel. " Jane is going back tliis week." 

" Sure thing. Ethel. Nothing but scarlet fever, smallpox, 
or other contectious or infagious. confagious or intexious-*-* 
eh, diseases will prevent me. The afternoon or the evening ? '* 
he added with what he meant to be a most ingratiating 


smile. " The late afternoon or the early evening." 

The little girls, who had been staring at him with uride, 
wondering eyes, begati to giggle. 

" FU 1^ there," continuecl Ramsay. " I'll be there. I'll 
be there, when the early evening cometh. I'll be there." 
He bowed deeply to the young ladies and winked soleixinly 
at Isabel, who by this time was finding it quite impossible 
to control her giggles. 

" Isn't he awfully funny ? " she said as they moved off. 

** I think he is awfully funny." 

" Funny I " said Ethel. " Disgusting. I think." 

" Oh. Ethel, isn't it terribly sad ? " smd Jane. ** Poor 
Mrs. Dunn, s^ foels so awfully about it. They say he 
is goiag on these days in a perfectly 
The little brick church was comfortably filled with the 
townsfolk and with such of the summer visitois as had imt 
left their religion behind them in Winnipeg^^ 

The preacher was a Ettle man whose speech o eUa yet ^ ^s 
Wrtfr, and the thaology and de>ivw/>f bM 

' fb» uainistakable maiks (d bis Ed in bn r^ tnuuM. w 
i^isoonned in sonewbat fomal bat in ■ 

tb* btaiing «f rttt. sritb dbvtoaa 
c^ioumstanoes of the greater of his audipgco 
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hitd ocuM to this mdit beautilot of alt Caaada'ai^tttfol 
spots sednng these blessing To further emphasise 
the value ol thdr privileges, he contrasted with their 
lot the condition of nnhappy Servla now suffering itoai 
the honors of war and threatened with extinction by 
Its tyrannical neighbour, Austria. The war could end 
olify in one way. In spite of her gailant and heroic fight 
Servia was doomed to defeat. But a day of reckoning 
stonld surely come, for this was not the first time that 
Austria had exercised its superior power in an act of 
unrighteous tyrann 3 r over smaller states. Tho God of 
r^teousness was still ruling in his world, and righteous- 
ness would bb done. 

At tlie close of the service, while they were singing the 
final hymn, Mr. McPherson, after a whispered colloquy 
with Me. Murray, made his way to the pulpit, where hie 
lu^ an earnest conversation with the minister. Instead 
ol pronouncing the benediction and dismissing the con- 
gregutloo when the fimvl ** Amen had been sung, 
minbter invited the people to resume their seats, when 
Mr, McPherson rose and said ; 

Friends, we have }ust learned tliat a great and terrible 
evil has fallen upon the wurld. Five days ago the world 
was shocked by tho atmouticerucnt that Austria had 
deiced 'Wex upon Servia. Through those days the powers 
of Kurc^, or at least some of th£m, and chief among 
them Great Britain, have been la1>oiiriiig to localisoPthe 
war nad to prevent its extension. To-day the sad, -the 
terrible announcement is made tlial Germany has declared 
mea npon both Russia and France. What an hour may 
bring forth, we know nut. But not in «our day, or in 
oor lathers’ day, have we faced so great a peril as we 
Isce to-day. For we cannot forget that our Empire is held 
by dose and vital ties to the Republic of France in the 
entente renfurir. Let us besoccU Almighty God to grant 
, a speedy end to war and especially to guide the King’s* 
counsellors that they may this F'mpire in the way 
riiat is wise and right and honourable.*' 

, In the brief prayer that followed there fell upon .the 
peo^ mi ovmimwcrbig sense of the futility of mm's 
wismm, and dl the nem of the might and wMom tluit 
rare not man’s but God's. 

^ , Tw6. dayw later Bit. Murray and the children aooamr , 
Jhr;. Brdwn and Jane to Kenora on their way bam . 
•loathe eity» Aa.thcy ^rera pibceedHliig to the sailmgir 
alarifin they wm aiieeted by a 



Mill^ boajd opon wUch sbtd^ tt» war bcqrcki 
<lb<ai newspaper was wont to affix tne latsst di^tcl^es; 
Xhe gfoap was standing in awed sUenoe stariiog at tlie 
ituUetui board before them. Dr. Brown po^ed his way 
fIiioogh» read the dispatch^ looked around upon the ftees 
jbeside him, read the words once more, came back to. 
where his party were standing and stood silent. 

. «< What is it ? '* inquired Mr. Murray. 

' *'War.'* said Dr. Brown in a husky whisper. Then 
clearing his throat. '* War— Britain and Germany.” 

Mr. Murray turned to his hoy. ' * Jim/' he said, ** X must 
go to Winnipeg. Take the chiklren home and tell their 
mother. I shall wire you to-morrow when to moet me/* 
Awed, solemnised, and in silence they took their ways. 

Arrived at the railway station Mr. Murray chann^ his 
mind. He was a nuin clear in tliought and swift in actios. ' 
His iirst thought bad been of his bu.sincss as being immedi* 
ately affected by this new and mighty fact of war. Then; 
he thought of other and wider interests. 

*' Let us go hack. Dr. Brown.” he said. ” A large number 
of our business men are at the Lake. I suppose half of . 
our Board of Trade arc down here. We ran reach them , 
more easily here than any place else, and it is impoiteiirt; 
that we should immediately get them together. Excuse me . 
whilel wirctomyarclutoct. 1 must stop that block of mine/*,. 

They returned tof^hcr to the launch. On their way 
back to their island tlicy called to see Mr* McPherson. 
”You were right,” was Mr. Murray's greeting to faifa. 
" It has come ; Britain has declared war.” 

Mr. McPherson stood gazing at him in solemn sitence* 

** War/' hesaidat length. ** Weare really in.” 

” Yes, you were right. Mr. MePbenou/* said Dr. Bfowit, 
** I could not believe it ; I cannot bdieve it yet. Wby we 
should have gone ioto this particular quarrel, for the iHe ' 
el me I cannot understand.” 

‘ I was afraid from the very first/’ said McPIiersont 
” and wlmn once Kussia and France were in 1 knew that 
Britain could not honourably escapei” 

Aa tbey were talking together a launch went swtlt^ ; 
byv **Thatf8 the Rushbrooices^ famndi,'* aaid Jim. 

Mr. Murray rushed out upon the pirn aiiii» whvlim Ug; 
himd, broQght it to a halt and finally to the dock* 
won heard the news ? ” be said to the lady who sat n<giar \ 
fhostem. Britain has dedmed wnr/* 

replied Mrs.. Ruabhraoke^ ** irliy on earth 
It ia perfectly terrain 



2o» wkuLAjon ^ / 

*' Terrible, indeed/’ said Bifr« McPherson. ’* BdlMre must,' 
it. It changes eveirything in life — ^business, society, .home,/ 
everything will immediately feel the effect of this thing. 

Oh, Mr. McPherson,” exclaimed Mrs. Rushbrooke, X, 
can hardly see how it will quite change everything for us 
here in Canada. For instance/’ she added with a gay 
laugh, I do not see that it will change our Y)oniire to-night, 
By the way, I see you are not gone, Dr. Brown. Yon and 
Jane will surely come over; and, Mr. Murray, you will 
brhig your young people and Mrs. Murray ; and, Mr. 
McPherson, I hope you will be able to come. It is going 
. to be a charming evening and you will see a great many 
of your friends. I think a bonfire on one of the blands 
makes a very pretty sight.” 

1 am not sure whether I can take the time, Mrs. Rush- 
brooke/’ said Mr. Murray. ” I l\ad thought of iweing a 
number of our business men who are down here at the Lake.” 

” Oh, can’t you leave business even wliile you are here ? 
You r^Uy ought to forget business during your holida 3 r 8 , 
Mr. Murray." 

” 1 mean in relation to tlie war,” said Mr. Murray. 

” Good gracious, what can they possibly do about the 
war down here ? But if you want to see them they w^l 
all be with us to-night. So you had better come along. 
But we shall have to hurry, Lioyd ; I liave a lot of things 
to do and a lot of people to feed. 'We have got to live, 
haven’t we ?” she added as the launch got under vrfy. 

They hurried back to their island, each busy with his 
thoughts, seeking to readjust them to this new and horrible 
environment. 

^ Mrs. Murray met them at the dock. '• You are back, 
Dr» .Brown,” she cried. ” Did you forget something ? 
We are glad to see you at any rate.” Then noticing the 
^ men’s faces, she said, ” What is the matter, James ? , Is 
there anytliing wrong ? ” 

” We bring terrible news, mother,” he said. ” We are 
at war/* . , . 

Murray’s mind, like her husband's, moved swiftly^. 
She was a life partner in the fullest sense. In business asC 
in tlkf home she shared his plans and purposes. What 
abeiit the block, James ? ” she asked. 

, I wtied Eastwood,” he replied, ” to stop that.” 

'' 'V What is it, mother ? ” inquired Isabel, who stood upojh 
^the dock cfini^g to her mother’s dress, and who sa# la 
,;|l^f:giave &c^,abfat her signs of disaster. . . r 

dear/’ said Im mother. V ^oriiini^ that* jrw 
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^ imderstand/* She would keep from her children this 
hoiroi; as long as she could. 

; At lunch in the midst of the most animated conversation 
^ talk would die out, and all would be busy fitting their 
Hves to war. They made the amazing dtxovery that 
they wc^ almost entirely ignorant of everything that 
to do with war, even the relative military strength of the 
belligerent nations. One thing, like a solid back wall of 
rock, gave them a sense of security — the British navy was 
still supreme. 

'' Let's see, did they cut down the Xavy estimates during 
the last Parliament ? I know they were always talking 
of redaction," inquired Mr. Murray. 

" I am afraid I know nothing about it.'* said Dr. Brown. 
'**Last wede I would have told you ' 1 hope so*; to-day 
I profoundly hope not. Jane, you ouglit to know about 
this. Jane is the war champion in our family." he added 
with a smile. 

" No, there has been no reduction ; but. of course," she 
added, " the German navy is very strong, too." 

" Ah, I believe you arc right, Jane," said Dr. Brown. 
" How completely we were all hoodwinked. I cannot 
believe that we are actually at war. Our friend Romavns 
was right. By the way, what about Romayne, Jane ? 

" is he ? " inquired Mr. Murray. 

" Romayne ? " said Dr. Brown. " Oh, he's a great 
friena of ours in the West. He married a sister of young 
Gwynne, you know. He was an attach^ of toe British 
Embassy m Berlin, and was. as we thought, quite mad <m 
the subject of preparation for war. He .and Jane hit it 
off .tremendously last autumn when wc wwc visiting the 
Gwynnes. Was he not an officer in the Guards or some* 
thing. Jane?" . . 

"Yes," replied Jane, fear leaping into her eye^ 01^ 
pa^, do you think he will have to go ? Sorely he v^ottld 
not.** 

" What ? Go back to England ? " said Dr. Bfom. 
" I hardly so. I do not know, but perhaps he 

may.** - 

“ Oh, papa I " o«!taiiiwd Jane, the quick teats w bst 
•3res. “ of his wifs and little *’ . . . 

^ 11 ^ God I " eorelaimed Dr. Brown. •* It » war that Is 

npoti ttSo** . - . _ . , . 

A irefto wave of horror, deeper any belme, si^ 
theit ** Sorely he won’t need to go, he eani, ansg 



' O’j^^hb.Mgbiunt iMU tw goiag/' sdd J«iie;%boa«'£[i(l^ 
had become very pale and whose eyee were nvide witl 
hotror. *' His regiment will ht going and/^ she hddect 
he will go too/' The tears were quietly running dowa 
'.hoc Uice> She knew Jack Romayne, and she bad th^ 
courage to aco^t the tmth which as yet her iather put 
from his mind. Dumb they sat» unschooled in language 
fitted to deal with the tid^ of emotion that surged round 
this new and overwhelming fact of war. Where next 
would this dread thing strike ? 

** Canada will doubtless send some troops," said Dr. 
Broiwn. We sent to South Africa, let me see, was it five 
thousand ? " 


" More, 1 think, papa," said Jane. 

" We will send twice or three times that number ttb 
time," said Mr. Murray. 

^ And again silence fell upon them. They were each busy 
with the question — who would go ? Swiftly their minds 
ran over the homes of their friends and acquaintances. 

" WeU, Doctor," said Mr. Murray, with a great effort at 
ft laugh, " you can't send your boy at any rate." 

" No," said Dr. Brown. " But if my girl had been a 
bOT, 1 fear 1 could not hold her. £h, Jane ? " But Jane 
only smilUd a very doubtful smile in answer. 

. We may all have to go. Doctor," said Mr. Murray^ 
" If the war lasts long enough." ^ 

** Nonsense, James," said his wife, with a quick glance 
at her two littio girls. Her boy was fifteen. Thank God, 
she would not have to face the question of his duty in 
regard to war. " They would not be taking old ifien like 
you, James," she added. * 

•Mr. Murray laughed at her. " Well, hardly, 1 suppose, 
my dear," he replM. " 1 rather guess we won't be allowed 
to share the glory tliis time. Doctor." 

Dr« Brown sat silent for a few moments, then sakt' 


^ia ^ , " The young fellows, of course, will get the first 

" Oil, let* 8 not talk about it," said EtheL " Come, Jan^ 
;)et'e!jSb exploring." \ 

Jstn v088« V'.' '' 

. AW too.'* otod lubel. 


, “ AW ■*»," cried Hden.' ■ 

. '•!&Oibl AMit«ted. “ Let them come. Sihe^'* Wd JwAh 

' of. the Ubrnd^eMm alwavs a 

i'lUW^' aW'' varied . TImm; mur^ 
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acres oC.wooded hills running up to bare locks* 
lisViii^ea deep in shrub and ferns* and lower lev^ thick 
\tith underbrush and heavy ^timber. Every step of the 
ursy new treasures disclosed themselves* ferns and grasses* 
shrubs, and vines* and everywhere the wood flowem* shy 
mid sweet. Everywhere, too* on fallen logs* on the grw 
rocks* and on the lower ground where the aromatic balsams 
and pines stood silent and thick, were mosses, mosses of 
all hues and depths. In the sunlit open spaces gorgeous 
butterflies and gleaming dragon flies fluttered and darted^ 
bees hummed* and birds sang and twittered. 

Determined to ignore that gaunt spectre standing there 
in the shadow silent and grim* they would begin to talk 
on themes good yesterday for an hour's engrossing con* 
versation* but before they were aware they had forgottea 
the subject of their talk and found themselves dtting 
together dumb and looking out upon the gleam of the 
waters* thinking* thinking, and over thinking, while nearer 
and ever more terrible moved the Spectre of War. It 
was like the falling of night upon their world. From the 
landscape things familiar and dear were blotted out, and 
in their place moved upon them strange shapes unreal and 
horrible. 

At length they gave it up, called the children, and went 
back to the others, ^t the dock they found a launch 
filled with visitors bringing news — great news and glorious. 
A big naval battle hsid been fought in the North Sea I 
Ten British battleships had been sunk, but the whole 
German fleet had been destroyed I For the first time war 
took on some colour. Crimson and purple and gold ‘ 
to shoot througlt the sombre grey and black. A case* 
pletely new set of emotions filled their hearts* a new sense 
of exultation* a new pride in that great British Navy 
which hitherto had been a mere word in a history book^ 
or in a song. ^ , 

- ** And all the men will go to fight* your father and my 

father, and all the big boys,*' Ethel beard a little frM 
confide to Isabel. . 

- '"Hnsh, Mabel/' said Ethel sharply. Doot be 


sIflyS" ^ ' 

But the word had been spoken and as a 8^ tt UU upon 
The launch went off with the duldren weyfilC; 
iliifii? ^ and nheeriiig. And again upon tl^ left Mg 
the dock the shadow set^ beai^ 
was the way with thet shadow. It 
.^tebes* ttpsebiiiiiioiia altar eadi iateitade of : 
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It was the same at the bonfire in the svenAtg at th^ 
Kushbrookes*. The island was a fairy picture of miagliiiff 
lights and shadows. As the flaming west grew grey^^the 
pale silver of the moon, riding hi|^ and serene, fell upon 
the crowding, gaily-de^cd Punches that thronged the 
docks and moored to the shore ; upon the dark balsams 
.and silver birches hung with parti-coloured gaudy Chinese 
, lanterns ; upon the groups of girls, fair and sweet in their 
white summer camping frocks, and young men in flannels, 
their bare necks and arms showing brown and strong ; 
upon little clusters of their fathers and mothers gravely 
talking together. 

The bonfire roared gloriously up through the dark 
night, throwing far gleams out upon the moonlit waters- 
in front and upon the dark woods behind. The people 
gathered about the fire and disposed themselves in groups 
upon the sloping, grassy sward under the trees, upon the 
shidving rocks and upon the sandy shore. 

But Mr. Murray liad business in hand. In company 
with Dr. Brown and the minister. Mr. McPherson, he 
knight his host. Would be it possible. Mr. Rushbrooke,'* 
he said. to gather a number of the business men here 
together ? '* 

** What for ? '* inquired Rushbrooke. 

*‘Weir. I may be all wrong.'* said Mr. Murray apolo- 
getically. " but I have the feeling *that vre ought without 
delay to discuss what prclimins^ steps should betaken 
to meet with the critical conditions brought on by, the 
war.” 

”But. Mr. Murray." cried Mrs. Rushbrooke. who was 
standing by her husband's side. ” they*are all so happy 
it would seem a great pity to introduce this horrible thing 
at such a time.*' 

” Do you really think it necessary. Murray ? *’ said Mr. 
Rushbiowe. who was an older man than Mr. Murray* 
and who was unwilling to accede to him any position of 
dominance in the business world of Winnipeg. ” Thqre's 
' rkUly nothing we can do. It seems to me that we must 
keep our heads, and. as far as possible, prevent nndue * 
: excitement and guard against panic.” 

. ” Perhaps you are right. Mr. Rudibrooke. Theihoni^tJ 
an my mind was that we ought to get a meeting tngemer^ 
in Winnipeg soon. But everybody is away. A gi^ 
mai^aruhwattheLake; it seemed a good oppprtnnify 
tn^ntskei some pieUminary ancangement” 

flcmr^Mr. Murray/^ sjsid Ite RmdibrdAii/ 



cumoilidpfetiiiig that you take this toe besides, 

thM'C^ har^y be need for such precipitate action. Of 
course ^ are' at war. wd Canada will do her part, but 
to introduce such a horrible theme in a company of young 
people seems to me to be somehow out of place.** 

« Very well, Mrs. Hushbrookc, if you say so. 1 have no 
desire to intrude,’* said Mr. Murray. ^ 

'*But, Mr. Rushbrooke, the thing has to be laced," 
interposed Mr. McPlierson. " Wc cannot shut our eyes to 
the fact of war, and this is tlie supreme fact in our national 
life to-day. Every tiling else is secondary." 

“ Oh, I do not agree with you, Mr. McPherson," sjiid 
Mrs. Rushbrookc, taking the word out of her husband s 
mouth. " Of course, war is terrible and all that, but men 
must do their work. The doctor here must continue to 
look after his sick, Mr. Murray liis business, you must 
care for your congregation." 

" I do not know about that, Mrs. Rushbrookc." said the 
minister. " I do not know about that at all." 


"Why, Mr. McPherson, you surprise me I Must not 
my husband attend to his business, must not the doctors 
look after his patients > " 

A number of men had gathered about during the course 
of the conversation. " No," said Mr. McPherson, his voice 
rin^ng out in decided tones. ** There is only one * mast ’ 
for us now, and that is*\Var. For the Empire, for cverv 
man, v^oman, and child in Canada, the first tiling, and by 
comparison the only thing, is War." 

Tlmt dread word rang out sliarp, insistent, penetrating, 
through the quiet hum of voices rising from the groups, 
ijbout the fire. ^ this time a very considerable number 
of men present had joined themselves to the group about 


the speakers. 

" Well, Mr. Murray," said Mr: Roshbrooke. with a laugh, 
** it seems to me that we cannot help it very well. If you 
wish to discourse upon the war, you have your audience 
and you have my pewnission." 

It is not my intention to discourse upon the Mr* 
RvOlKooke^ but with your peimiaaott I wiU jurttdl 
Mends here bow my mind has worked ance leatniw w 
terrible news this raotning. “y 

the fiisf train *9 Winnipeg, tor I kw *ha.t tt.MM be 
ncceancy <or me to readjust my businw to m 
crested by war. My second thoomt 
tl&t there were oth«s like me ; that; to toct 

«f Winnipeg wouM be rirmlerif aActei. 



I ftti ^ iMd M cmtax^ sa 1 sbonid mte^ loJiAi^ ' 
ttot would imperil the luterais dl ottarsL l acb^ptai 
Mm. Rushbrooke’a^ invitation to come to-night in ^ 
hc^ of meeting with a number of the bueinese men of 
Wimiip^. The mote I think of it, the more terrible this 
thing becomes. The ordinary conditions ol bn^esa are. 
gjmie. We shall all need to readjust ouisdves in every 
diepartment of life. It seems to me that we must stand 
together and meet this calamity as best we can, wisely, 
fairly and fearlessly. The main point to be considered is, 
should we not have a general meeting of the business men 
of Winnipeg, and if so, when ? ** 

Mr. Murray’s words were received in deep silence, and 
fat a time no one made reply. Then Mr. Rushbrooke 
made answer : ^ , 

** We all feel the importance of what Mr. Murray ha% 

) said. PersoBAlly, though, I am of the opinion t^t we 
' Should avom all unnecessary excitement and everything 
approaching panic. The war will doubtless be a ^ort 
Ono. Germany, after long preparation, has decided to 
^challenge Great Britain’s power. Still, Britain is ready 
for her. She has accepted the challenge ; and though her 
army is not great, she is not iinprepar^. Between the 
enemy and Britain's shores there lies that mighty, in- 
virit^e and invincible line of def|pce, the British Navy. 
With the French armies on the one side and the Russian 
on the other, Germany cannot last. In Uiese dayl,. with 
the terrible engines of destruction that science has pro- 
duced, wars will be short and sharp. Germany will get 
' her medicine and I hope it will do her good." 

If Mr. Rushbrooke exp^ted his somewhat flambe^mat 
speech to awaken enthusiastic approval, he must Imve 
' been disappointed. His words were received in grave 
sIMuce. The fact of war was far too unfamiliar and too 


overwhdbning to make it easy for them to compass it in 
thoughts or to deal in any adequate way with ifr 
possible issues, 

; After some minutes of silence the minister spoka ^ 
iN^.l odutd agree with Mr. Rushbrooke," ha sai^, . 

I uaiuiot ' My study of this question has 

the overwhelming might of Germany's 
\|jnwir4 The war muy be short aaid sharp, and 
ifiliat Ghnttany is counting upon. But if it be Short^liM 
fte issue will be a Genfiah ricMlfw Tho RMidh 
: ib prmxbd,>l;diidene^^ .Rimsfe/M 
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«»Mk God tbot Off 
afipem to be fit for service. But with rmtd eves 
to otir navy we ought to remember that it, is as yet en* 
tnea in moaem wm^e. ' I confess I cannot ^Aare. Ur. 
Rushbrooke's optimistic views as to the war. But whether 
he be right or I, one thing stands out clear in my mind-** 
that we should prepare ourselves to do our duty. At what* 
ever cost to our country or to ourselves, as individusJSs 
this duty is laid upon us. It is the first, the immediate, the 
all-absorbing duty of every man. womanj and child in 
Canada to make war. God help us not to shrink." 

. " How nuuiy in this company will be in VVinnipeg this 
week, say to-morrow ? " inquired Mr. Murray. TJie hand 
of eveiry business man in the company went up. '* Then 
suppose we call a meeting at my olfice immediately upon 
the arrival of the train." And to this they agreed. 

The Rushbrooke bonfire was an annual event and ever 
the most notable of its kind during the t^day seascMf^ 
at the Lake. This year the preparations for the festive 
gathering had exceeded those of previous years, and Mrs. 
Rushbrooke's expectations of a brilliantly successfot 
function were proportionately high. But she had not 
counted upon .War. And so it came that ever as the 
applause following song or story died down, the Spectre 
<hew near, and upon even the most light-hearted of the 
company a strange quiet would fall, and they would liiid 
thein^ves staring into the fire forgetful of all about them, 
thinking of what might be. They would have broken up 
early, but Mrs. Rushbrooke strenuously resisted any such 
attempt. But the sense of impending horror chilM the 
gaiety of the evening and halted the rush of the lun.^ 
tili the hostess gave it up in despair and no louger opposed 
the departure of her guests. 

** 1 wonder," said Dr. Brown, who stood with Mr. Murray 
preparatory to taking his departure, " 1 wonder if we 
know just how serious this thing is. I frankly conCm* 
Mr. Rushbrooke, that my mind has been in an appalhpg 
^doiidition of chaos this afternoon ; and ovew hour the, 
grows more terrible as 1 think of it. But, as you 
say* must cheer up." 

Surely we must," replied Rushbrooke impatleu^, 
Mtt.oniviiiced this war will aooa be over. la Hisli' 
.^atAe the British Navy togedier with the atnieeal 

will' wind’ this thuw «P." - ‘'-r-' 

r Tn^TtKmderwild «« aoooUt 

'dMun^ aioniid p w famite a 
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ishuids, acron am open 'traverse ancl down a^ttle bojr/ 
, they took their course until Jim had them saf^y landed 
at their own dock again. The magic beauty of mo white 
light upon wooded island and gleaming lake hdd them 
in its spell for some minutes after they had landed till 
Mrs. Murray came down from the bungalow to meet them. 



CHAPTER XXII 

^ Tin: Tuck of J>ruii 

In the midst of her busy summer work in field and factory, 
on lake and river, in mine and forest, on an August day 
of 1914, Canada was stricken to the heart. Out of a iilue 
summer sky a boil as of death smote her, dazed and dumb, 
gasping to God her horror and amaze. Without woni of 
warning, without thought of prcpjiralion. without sense 
of desert. War, brutal, bloody, devilish VVar, Wiis thrust 
into her life by that power whosci business in the world, 
whose confidence and glory, was war. 

For some days, stunned by the unexpectedness o( the 
blow, as much as by its w'cight, Canada stood striving to 
regain her poise. Then with little outcry, and with leas 
complaint, she gatliered herself for her spring. A week, 
and then another, she stood breathless and folloiving with 
eyes astraiii the figure of her ally, little lielgiunir galiatit 
and heroic, which had moved out upon the world arena, 
the fir* to offer battle 10 the armour- weighted, monstrous 
war lord of Europe, on his way to sate his soul long tlur.sty 
for blood — men’s if he could, women’s and little chiitlrcn ft 
by preference, being less costly. And as 
strained her eyes ticross tlie .sea by this and 
moved to her soul’s depths, she made J 

pulsion but of her own free will, of war. 
her choice, she set herself to the business jotung 
From Pacific to Atlantic, from ^anj^uvw to Halif^. 
levcrberatcd the beat of the drum 
to go out and stand with the J'-mpire s sons in 
lor^lift and faith and freedom. Twwty-fwe 

adced for. In less than a month a hund^ 
thonsaad men weio battering at 
Ai— eidistment in the Firrt Cana^an 

Force. *5oin an parte of Canada tto to^dn^he^ 

bat Bowhm with louder insiatence tiiao^te wmt pw 

in it. rtiwlib .rti.. 

' - / / . a»7-' ' ‘ ^ 



Bvfity claatf in the Gosimttiiity* every deipattmi^^ 

. ffkve an immediate reMonee to the conntrjF'Sifali; >The . 
&>ard of Trade ; the Qinadian Club» that frePformn of 
imtiooal public opinion ; the great courts of the various 
leli^poa bodies ; the great fraternal societies and what- 
soever organisation had a voice, all pledged ni^ualified, . 
nalidiited, unhesitating support to the Government in its 
resolve to make war. ^ ^ 

Early in the first week of war wild rumours fiew of 
victory and disaster, but the heart of -Winnipeg, as of the 
nation, was chiefly involved in the tragic and glorious 
straggle of little Belgium. And when two weeks had 
gone and Belgium, bruised, crushed, but unconquered, 

, lay trampled in the bloody dust beneath the brutal boots 
of the advancing German hordes, Canada, with the rtist 
"of the world, had come to measure more adequately. riiS' 
nature and ihe immensity of the work in band. By her 
two wteks of glorious conflict Belgium had uncovered to 
the world's' astonished gare two portentous and significant 
facts : one, stark and horrible, that the German military 
power knew' neither truth nor right ; the other, gloriously 
conspicuous, that Germimy's mucli-vaunted men-of-war 
were not invincible. 


On the first Sunday of the war the churches of Winnipeg 
were fqll to the doors. Men, who^ attendance was more 
or. less desultory, and to a certain extent dependent upon, 
the weather, were conscious of an impulse to go to cnurch'. 

Tlve message varied with the character and training of 
the messenger. In the church of which the Reverend 
^drew McPherson was the minister the people were called 
to repentance and faith and courage. ' 

. Listentothe Woidof God,*' cried the minister, " spdten 
fhd^d to men of another race and another time, but . 


spol^en as truly for the men of this day and of this nation^ 

' * nut saith Jehovah, thy Redeemer, the Holy One of 
' Israri ; 1 am Jehovah thy God, which teacheth thee to 
p^t»'which.l^eth thee by the way that thou shouldstc: 
) 0; Oh, that thou wouldst hearken to My command* 
then would thy peace be as a river, and thy . 
tW^teousnesa as the waves of the sea. . . . There is no/ 

: iMith Jehovah, to the wicked.* Echdis^ dpt|f^« 

' the ipentorfos, these great words havp" yerifie9o« 

a|^ and may in our day yei^' 
and righteouaness are neocniari^ aMf 
bemid^tdgeriier,*' He refused tb^ d^ 



/. ' ^ ' - • «i9 

Mid vpm the eiorid. Bet ia the luntte of the 
eahW Ahnightjr. Holy God. be aenmoiied the people M 
AMeateaM Md to rightoonsness, tar irithowt rlghtooenmie 
thete ooutd be no peace. 

■Ip t^ ttoe rang ont over the eiaeaiblad 

pgpIetho^toSacnfico. • ' Ho that saveth hie Ufa •hall 
?5 t losoth his life for My sake «h«il find 

^ ’ *ho instinct to Mve life was fundamental «>«t 
lU^veisal. There were tines when -man must resist that 
instinct and choose to surrenrlnr life. Such was the 
present time. Dear as lifo was, there were things infinitely 
more precious to mankind, and these things were in peril, 
For, the preserving of these things to the world our Kmpire 
had resolved upon w'ar, and throughont the Empire the 
call had sounded forth for men willing to sacrifice their 
lives. To this call Canada would make response, and only 
thus could Canada save her life. For faith, for righteous-* 
ness, for humanity, our Empire had accepted war. And * 
now, as ever, the pathway to immortality for men and for 
nations was the pathway of sacrifice. 

In St. Mary’s the priest, an Irishman of warm heart and 
of fiery fightmg spirit, summoned the fathlul to faith and 
duty. To faith in the God of their- fathers who througlt 
His Church had ever led His people along the stern pathway 
of duty. The duty of^thc hour was that of united ancl 
whole-hearted devotion to the cause of Freedom, for wUch 
Great Britain had girded on her sword. The heart of the 
Empire had been thrilled by the noble words of the leader 
of me Irish Party in the House of Commons at Home, 
in which he pledged the Trish people to the cause of the 
world’s Freedom.* In this great struggle ail loyal sons 
of of all races and creeds would be found united . 


la. the defence of this sacred cause. 

The newspaper Press published full reports of many of 
the ..sermons preached. These sermons all struck fiis 
same note-*-fepentance, sacrifice, service. On Men^y 
/ men v^ked with surer tread because the ndht 

.was clearer upon the path they must take* 

In the evening, when Jane and her friend, Ethel Mimray. 
-were on their way down town, they heard the beat a 
idrutu*' Was it fancy, or was there in that beat someti^g 
fi^ey had never heard in a drum beat before, someMtt^ 
^mdrejb^ They t o fiwfWip :, 

ilymuv^and'iherhsaw Wam^^s 
Vthe 'Riflefi, maith with quick, brisk eh^ 



220 the^major . ; - 

^'IfOok/* cried Ethel, '^there'3 P^t Scallon8,..aitul Ted 
Tttttle^ And. Rred Sharp, tea. I did not knw tibat he 
belong to^^the Nixietieth.*^ And as the]^ passSl, rank on . 
rank, Ethel oontiniied to name the mends whemr she 
recognised. 

, But Jane stood nttering no word. The sight of- these 
lads stepping so proudly to the drum beat had sent a chill 
to her heart and tears to her eyes. " Oh, Ethel," she 
cried, tot|ching her friend's arm, " isn't k terrible ? " 

" Why, what's the matter ? " cried Ethel, glancing at b^. 

" Think of what they are marching to ! " 

" Oh, I can’t bear it," said Jane. 

But Ethel was more eng^ed with the appearance of 
the battalion, from the raa^ of which she continued to 
pidc oat the faces of her friends. " Look," she cried, 
"that surely is not Kcllermani It is I It isl Look, 
Jane, there's that little Jew. Is it possible ? " 

'* Kellerman ? " cried Jane. "No, it can't be. There 
are ho Jews in the Ninetieth." 

" But it is," cried Ethel. " It is Kellerman. Let us go 
up to Broadway and we shall meet them again." 

They turned up a cross street and were in time to secure 
a position from which they could get a good look at the 
faces of the lads as they ptossed. 

"There he is," said Jane. "Jt is Kellerman — ^in the 
second row, see ? " 

"Sure enough, it is Kellerman," said Ethel. ^Well, 
what has.,oome to Winnipeg ? " 

'' " War," said Jane solemnly. " And a good many more 
of the boys will be going too, if they are any good." 

As KeUerman came stepping along he caught sight of 
tha girls standing there, but no sign of recognition did he 

• make. He was too anxious to be considered a soldier 
iot that. Steadiness was one of the primary principles 
knocked into the minds of recruits by the Sergeant-Major. 

The girls moved along after the column had passed at 
a diffident distance to escape the rabble. At the drill 

• hall they found the street blocks by a crowd of men, 
.womien and children. 

" What is all this, I wonder ? '' said Ethd. " Let us. 
wirit here awhile. Perhaps wc may come across som^ 
enewe^know." ^ 

It was a^atrange crowd that gathered.abdUtthe entrance 
drill, ball, ndt the usual assemblage of notay, id^ 

. curioua folk that are wont to follow a marching bnttaVem 
ita[ th^ sound of a band. It was com{>o$RMi" of 
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rabst^tiat and sdid people, serious in fiice and aniat in' 
^eanoor Th^ were there on busiitess. a bw&m oi 
chwacto. As the girls stood "^raiting they 
throbbing of drums. * “ 

Listen,- Ethel," cried Jane. " The pipes I " 

'“ TJie pipes I " echoed Ethel in great excitement. '* The 
, Kilties ! *’ 

"Above the roll and rattle of the drums they caught 
those high, heart-thrilling sounds which for nearly two 
hundred years have been heard • n every famous British 
battle-field, and which have ever led Scotland's sons down 
the path of blood smd death to imperishable glory. 

A yonng Ninetieth officer, intent on seeing that the 
way was kept clear for the soldiers, came striding out of 
the armoury. 

“Oh, there's Frank Smart,’* s*iiid hthei. “I wish he 
would see us.’* 

As if in answer to her wash, Sinnri turned about and 
saw them in the crowrd. Immediately he came to them. 

“ I didn't know you were •a soldier, Frank,*' said Jane, 
greeting him with a radiant smile. 

“ I had almost forgotten it myself,” .saul T'nink. *’ But - 
1 was at church yesterday and 1 went home and looked up 
my uniform and here I am.'* 

You are got goinc across, h'rank, are you ? ” said 
Ethel. 

“ if I can. There is very strong compctiliou between 
both officers and men. I have been paying little attention 
to soldiering for a year or so ; I have been much too busy. 
But now thitigs are different. If I can make it, I guess I 
will go." • 

“ Oh, Frank, you don’t need to go,” sai<l iCtbel. '* 1 
-there are heaps of men all over c'aiiada watting 
to go. Why should yoi# go ? ” ^ 

“ The question a fellow must ask himself is rather why 
he should stay," replied the young officer. "Don't you 

think so, Jane ? " , ^ u i u 

Yes,*’ said Jane, drawing in her breath sharply but 

smiling at him. . . . 

'•jDo you want to go in ? " asked Frank. 

” Oh. do let’s go in," said Ethel. 

Bat Jane f fhraSk back. “ I dwi t like to go thKH^ *11 

th^ Jen," she said. “ thowb I shooM 

- ** 1, wonder if 1 could see a mt* ■ 


Kdlennan," she added. 
^^*^^Kellennan ? " . - , ^ 

" Yes, he's Jane's fecial, you know. 


saidEthel, "Umr 







pti^ yoa jttmeaL\»k 


for tiio 

,Yi3^4€ml)t^ktiow;bim ? A ^ , ,r 

No, T don*t Imo# kjm/* iMOd Smart. W 

omti^y see him if yoir wish. Just come iMth me ; I ndU 
get yon in. But dtst I have got to see that thj jg way is 
kept aear for tim Highlaadem.*’ 

Oh, let's wait to see them come up," said Ethel. 

" Well then, stand here," said Frank. " There may be 
ia crush, but if you don’t mind that we will follow right 
after ^em. Here they come. Great lads, aren't they ? " 
, And they have their big feather bonnets on, too," 
Ethel. 


Down the street the Highlanders came in column .of 
fours, ;the pipe band leading. 

" Armi't &ey gorgeous ? " said Smart with generous 
pmise for a rival battalion. " Chesty-looking devils, eh ? ** 
Im added as they drew near. " You would think that Pipe 
Major owned at least half of Winnipeg." 

** And the big drummer the other half," added Ethel. 

** Look at his sticks. He's got a classy twirl, hasn't he ? " 

’ Gorgeous they were, their white spats flashing in time 
with their step, their kilts swaying free over their tartan 
hbse and naked knees, their white tunics gleaming through 
the dusk of the evening, and over all the tossing plumes 
of thejr great feather bonnets noc^dihg rhythmically with 
their swinging' stride. ' 

Mighty glad we have not to fight those boys,^ sOid 
Frank as the column swung past into the armoury. 

The crowd, which on other occasions would have broken 
into enthusiastic cheers, to-night stood in silence wbOe ^ 
Higlfiatxders in all their gorgeous spleSidour went past. 
That' grave silence was characteristic of the Winnipeg 
WFOwds those first days of war. Later they found ydcer 

. Now we can go in. Come right along," said Smart.. 

Stand clear there, boys^ You can't go in unless you 
Jbave an order." 

, ", We ar-r-e wantin' tae join," ^d a Scotch voice. . . 
you are, oh ? Come along, then. Fall into liaO 
The men immediately dropped into line. " Ah/ * 
yM mye been thbre before, 1 see," said Smart. ^ ^ 

ther-r-ie, sir-r-r," 



''"Jv ^f^TOKoroityw ‘ 

bere tiatU I sm wbat’s doiag, will yon ? V 

laol^ step to your nght and await mo in timt oonior,, 1 

'^>2 ^ «»»® wcroite- Thaa 1 

s^isU find.Kollerman for you.** 

/But he had no need to look for Kellerman. for befon 
he^retumed the little Jew had caught sight of the young 
ladies and had made his way to them. 

Why, how splendid you look, Mr. Kellerman." said 
>£thel. " I did not know yon we^e in the Ninetieth.** 

I wasn't until Friday.** 

: ** Do you mean to say you joined up to go away ? ^ 
inquired Ethel. 

. :/* That's what,’* said Kellermau. 

'* But you are— I mean — do not see *' Ethel stopped 

in confusion. 

*' What you mean. Miss Murray, is that you are surprised 
at a Jew joining a military organisation/* said Kellenpaii 
with a quiet dignity new to him. Formerly his normal 
condition was one of half-defiant, half-cringing nervousness 
in the presence of ladies. To-night he carried himself 
with^ an easy self-possession, and it was due to more thaii 
the lihiform. 

** I afraid you are right. It is horrid of me and I 
am awfully sorry,** said Ethel, impulsively offering him 
her 'hand. 

" Why did you join, Mr. Kellerman ? ** said Jane in hif 
quiet voice. . 

" Why, I hardly know if I can tell you. I will, thoug^^ 
ha added with a sudden impulse, " il you care to hw." 

” Oh," do teU i»." said Ethel. But Kellerman looked at 
Jane. 

“ If you care to tell, Mr. Kellerman." she sawl. 

■ The little Jew stood silent a few minutes. iea|^g opoft 
his rifle and looking down upon the ground. Tnwimh 
low. soft voice he began : " I was ton in 
PWand. The first thing I rememto is ^ng W mo^ 
lOMeling, weeping and wringing 

fathi^dead body outside the ^^.*9 

our jrillage. He was a student, a sch<rf«. ^ 
iCelbnnra’s voice took on a deepw andfi^^^. ff» .. 
etood for the Poliah language in the sch m^ 



WeVot «otndliOw to liondon soon after ^The English 
|ieo^ 1 » were good to 1 ^. iThe Oetraan 'people afe tyrants. 
Thiy have no use for free peoples.** The little Jiow’S words 
snapped tluough his teeth. ** When trar came a week ago 
. 1 could not sleep for two nights. On Friday I joined the 
Ninetieth. That night I slept ten hours.'* As he finished 
his storjr the lad stood staring straight before him into . 
the moving crowd. ' He had forgotten the girls who with 
horror^tricken faces had been listening to him. He was 
still seeing that white face^smeared with blood. 

' " And your mother ? said Jane gently as she laid her 
hand upon his arm. 

The boy started. ** My mother ? Oh» my mother^ she 
went with me to the recruiting oBice and saw me take the 
bath. She is satisfied now." 

For some moments the girls stood silent, unable to find 
their voices. Then Jane said, her eyes glowing with a 
deep inner light, " Mr. Kellerman, I am proud of you." 

" Thank you. Miss Brown ; it does me good to hear you 
say that. But you have always been good to me." 

' " And 1 want you to come and see me before you go," 
said Jane as she gave him her hand. " Now will you 
take us out through the^crowd ? We must get along." 

" Certainly, Miss Brown. Just come with me." With 
a fine, soldierly tread the yoimg Jew led them through 
the crowd and put them on their ^*ay. Ho did not shake 
•hands with them as he said good-bye, but gaveTthem 
instead a military salute, of which he was apparently 
distinctly proud, 

» '* Tell me, Jane," said Ethel, as they set off down t(ie 

street, " am I awake ? Is that little Kelierman, the greasy, 
little Jew whom we used to think such a beast ? " " 

" Isn't ho splendid ? " said Jane. " Poor little Keller* 
man 1 You know, Ethel, he had not one girl friend in 
' college ? lam sorry now we were not better to him." 

The streets wore full of people walking hurriedly or 
gatheorad here and there in groups, all with grave, solemn 
faces, fn front of The Times office a huge concoui^ 
Stood before the bulletin boards reading the latest dish* 
pat^b^. These were ominous enough ; " The Germans' 
l3att«ring Libge Forts— Kaiser's Army Nesuri^ > 
^ Brussels— Four Millions of Men Marching * on Firance^;; . 
Rossin Hastening Her Mbbilisationr-KitcheQer Calls 'for; 

' One Hundred Thousand Men— Canada Will S6nd 

TSneoQr*five Thousand Meo^aw/^t 

Nearly^ ReadjH'i^liaii^ Aaaemtdes 



day* 

other. 
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the bullet^ and talkad qnietlv to each 
otber. IHiey not yet reached clearness in their think 
ing M to bow thb dread thing had fallen upon ttoteJiSitil 
so far from the s^ centre, so remote in ali vital relatio^ 
There, no cheering— the cheering days came later- 
no obullient emoton, but the tightening of lip and law 
in iheir stem, set faces was a sufficient index of the ten^ty 
of feeling. Canadians were thinking things out, thinking 
keenly and swiftly, for in the atmosphere and actuality of 
war mental processes are carried on at high pressure. 

As the girls stood at the corner of Portage Avenue 
and Main, waiting for a crossing, an auto held up in the 
traffic drew close to their side. 

*' Hallo, Ethel ! Won't you get in ? " said a voice at 
their ear. 

" Hallo, Lloyd I Hallo, Helen!" cried Ethel. "We 
will, tnost certainly. Are you joying, or what ? " 

" Both," said Lloyd Rushbrooke, who was at the wheel. 

" Helen wanted to see the soldiers. She is interested in 
the Ninetieth, but he wasn't there and 1 am just taking 
her about." 

" We saw the Ninetieth and the Kilties too," said KtheL 

" Oh, they are fine I Oh, Helen, whom do you think we 
saw in the Ninetieth ? You will never guess — Heinrich 
Kellerman." • 

" Good Lord ! That greasy Utile Shecncy ? " exclaimed 
. Rushbrooke. 

" Look out, Lloyd. He's Jane's friend/' said Ethel. 

Lloyd laughed uproariously at the joke. " And you 
i.say the little Yid Ninetieth ? Well, what is 

4 the Ninetieth coming to ? " 

" Now listen to me, Lloyd," said Jane. " I am going to 
tell you why he joined up." And in tones thrilling with 
the intensity of her emotion and finally breaking, she 
recounted Kellennan’s story. *' And that is why be is 
going to the war, and I am proud of him," she added. 

“ splendid I ” cried Helen Brookes. '• You arc in the 

^Rnetieth. too. Lloyd, aren't you?" 

• " Yes." Lkwd. " At least, I was. I have not goM 
lat^y. 1 bavc not had time for the military stuff, 

■ ' saw Cht ScalloM and Ted Tuttle to the 

'Kinetieto. too, and Ramsay Dnnn— ol^ he did »«lt SM 
to iffua^onar^ Frank be ren.- ; 

aalcl t wonder wbat bis moUrnr wnl do* 

^ on^ ^ know/’ 


Ke'tS^ 





vv t‘'.'W*l)i,.^ yov ^'.*®: ;#>|6fai''iil^iii':.i^'-;Xfe:i^^ 
‘lijM ;for. SsuKt, ' lbi 9 i«' 4 rtiri|cits ot 

vtMm-JUoyo in quite an aagty ton«. wliy te(f 
.Ite^aearly. got the twea^<five tbiouaand aliea4y.:” ' 

'. ‘Hljty, 1 would hke to be teiihe first tiraaty-fint iho^u^l^ 
. 0‘)f Were a man,** aaid Ethel. “ There ia'BOmetifin^^e..te 
that. Wouldn’t you, Jane ? ’* .' > '• 

' ' ^ I am not a man.*' -said Tana shortlv. 

; tbe first twenty-five thousand?** said lioyd. 

'*Oh, that is just sentimental rot. If a man was npidly' 
h^ed, he would go ; but if not. why ahotild he ? Tha:ie*s 
ab; use ge^ng rattled over this thing. Besides, some* 
bevy’s got to keep things going here. I think that bs a 
fine British motto that they have a^lopted in Bngh^. 
/ Business as usual.* '* * 

. **. * Business as usual * 1 *' exclaimeil Jane in a tone of 
itautterable contempt. V I think I must be going home. 
Lloyd.** she added. dui you take me ? *' 

V , ''*'Vi^at '9 rush. Jane? It is early yet. Lei*s ta^ce 
attain out to the Park.** 

But Jane insisted on going home. Never before in all 
her life had she found herself in a mood in which she co;uld 
with difficulty control her speech. She could not under- 
stand how it was that Lloyd Rushbrooke. whom she lia4 
always greatly liked, ^uld have become at once distasteftil 
to her. .« 

Another agonising week passed and still there was no 
sure word from the Front. In Canada one ^troM. 
heartening note had been sounded. The Caimd^ 
Parhament had met and with sjjgendid unhesitatifig 
uhanimity had approved all the steps the Government 
ha4' taken', had voted large sums for the prosecution of 

S ^war. and had pledged Canada to the Empire to the*^ 
t of her power. That fearless challenge flung out into 
tiie doud^wiapped field pf war was like a clew b^gle cglli. 
■ 'hi\the nighL It ralli^' and steadied the young na1i<mv' 
her pride, and breathe^, serene ^.resc^Ve into ihi;' 
.Csmiidian he^ Canadians of all classes drew A ' 
breath of relief as tiiey heard of the actioh ^ 

; \!:^1ikmeatu; Boubts. uncertainties ' vanished like tko ^ , 
blown b^ praitie breeze. They knew, zih^ 
^the, ma^tude of the tatk that lay bef oib 

' lew timt whatever it might^lMb !^^ 




tost. ' BMglaa villkgeff aoid to«n« wen 
fM^qo^ilg: to 'come those tales of unbetievable 

%erf to shook the world into hdirrified amascmeht 
'tfAis' tead in the Canadian papers clutched men^s 
rad, gripped men's hearts as vdth cruel fingers of 
06^ ;; Caiiadians were beginning to see red. The blood 
orB^ljl^uni's murdered victims was indeed to prove through* 
o^, .(£nada rad throughout tlie world the seed of tnigh^ 

!/ At the end of the second week Jane wrote to Larry. 



CHAPTER XXin 
A Keutrax. Nation 

tSis first ^ys of the war were for Lhiry days of dazed 
bewildermclit and of ever-deepening 'misery. The thing, 
whi<^ he had bdieved impossible h^ come. That great 
people upon whoso generous ideals and liberal Christian 
culture he had grounded a sure hope of pennanent peace 
had flung to the win^ all the wisdom, and all justice^ 
and 8dl humanity whidi the centuries had gamcim for 
them, and, following the primal instincts of the brute, 
had hurled forth u^^ the world ruthless war. Even the 
great political party of the Socisd Democrats upon which 
he had relied to m^e war impossible had without protest 
or division proclaimed enthusiastic allegiance to the war 
programme of the Kaiser. The universities and the 
churches, with their professors and preachers, had 1^ the 
people in mad acclaim of war. His whole thinking on 
the subject liad been proyed wrong. Passionately he had 
hoped against hope that Britain would not allow herself 
to enter the war, but apparently her struggle for peace 
had been in vain. His first fedin|[ was one of bitter 
disappointment and of indignation with the great Ijdaders 
' ^e British pec^le who had allowed themselves to bec^e 
ihvolved in a Mid-European quan^. Sir Edward 
calm^ moderate — sub-moderate, indeed— exposition of the 
causes which had forced Britain into war did much to cool 
his indignation, and Bethmann-Hdllw^’s cynical explana- 
tion of the violation of Be^^m'a neutrality went f^ tb 
justify Britain's action consequent upon Ihat^ Otttragil^{, 
of frwy faith.' The deliberate initiation of the pplim 
rOt y frightfulness ” whidi had heaped sudt u n s p eaka M e 
horrors upon the Belgian people tore the veQ firopa^thd 
face of German militarism and revealed in its abM brutality 
.the; ruthiessness and Ihwleesness.ol'that mofistrous sybbom.. 
'/v From *^0 day :oi Austria's dtiamtsiin, to. Sjohda 
evmything he . could. Aid 
Bsfropean hi^ry, li^d eqp^^ 



* " ; A neutral NATION ,-o 

tS?cS2%?ii 

W9^. had made war mevitable. Bo*. ♦i««n ff>» i.»« 8t«<>v 
iB^e rt possible for him to relieve his coonbw^^ ui 

ij^Ained. ^ For one thing, he was oppressed with an 
q»em hdming loneliii^. He began to feel that he wm 
d^M amoi^ an ahm peopla lie had made many ai^ 
dM during the months of his stay in Chi^, 

But while ttcy were quick to offer him sympathy in hts 
anxmty and misery, he could not fail to obsem on every 
hand the obvious and necessary indications of the neutral 
TOint. He could expect nothing else. In this conflict 
Amenca had deaded that she was not immediately con- 
cerned and she was resolute to remain unconcerned. A 
leading representative of the Chiiago Press urged Ameri- 
cans to be careful not to ‘‘rock the boat.*' The President 
of the United States counselled his pt el te ** to keep calm,** 
and to observe the strictest neutrality, XArry discovert* 
too, |ui unconfessed, almost unconscious desire in the 
heart of many an American, a relic pf Revolutionary 
days, to see England not destroyed or evdff* seriously * 
dmbled, but, say, * well trimmed.*' It would d8 her good. 
There vias, beside« a large element in the city distinctly 
and definitely pro-German and intensely hostile to (Sreat 
Britain. On his way to the office one afternoon I^mry 
found himself held up by a long procession of young 
German reservists s^ging with the utmost vigour and with 
an unmistakable note of triumph the German national air, 
'*Die Wacht Am Rhein,** and that newer song which 
embodied Gennan faith and German ambition, *' Dentsch* 
Itmd Uber Alles.*” When he arrived at the office that 


afternoon he was surprised to find that he was unable to 
go on with his work for the trembling of his hands, lo 
She office he was utterly alone, lor, however his friends 
there might take pains to show extra kindness, he was 
'conscious of complete isolation from their life. Uncon- 
cerned; indifferent, coolly critical of the great conflict 
iff his peo^ were pouring out blood fike water, 

they w:ere l&e spectators iri a football match willing to 
cbetf good play on either ride and ready to aedahn the 

- The Waketesma, though extremriy careful to avol4 a 
WAtd or act that might give him priSp natural^, dMiffd 



- pe^j^ mre tiip inevitaWe Ire^jb 

|6ym;i]iient iprhich i&69<» nations ins^^ np6a 
I£pepp}w determined to nave kings aad^empgfe^/ 
^.wmiotlmr cdnld tlmy . Fjnn<^, oieo^Bii^^ 

’ wss qiike another tlmig. The sympathy of Amerioa'f^^; 
France was deep, warm and sincere. America conld noi^ 
/fdrget the gallant Lafayette. Besides; Fiance was 
pnev Fnropean republic. As for Britain, the ;peaple,<i|: 
Chicago were content to maintain a profoundly neutral 
. catm; and tp a certain extent the Wakehams shared iiiB 
luting. 

• In Lairy’s immediate circto, however, there were two 
c^ceptlohs. 4 One, within the Wakeham family, was £1^. 
Quick to note the signs of wretchedness in him and quick 
to fsid the attitude of neutrality assunied by her fanoiiy 
toward the *war, 'the child, without stint and without 
thopglit, gave him. a iove and a sympathy So' warm, 10 
paMonat^.tliat it was to his heart like bsdm to an/Open 
wohnd. There was no neutrality about Elfie. Sho wag 
ppeuly, furiously pro-Ally. The rights and wrongs of tto* 
great world , conflict were at first nothing to her. V^th 
C^ada and the Canadians she was madly in love, they. 
wm.Xa^ people and for Larfy she would have.glidiy 
f^ven her life. Another exception to the general state 
of ieeling was that of Hugo Raeder. F^om the 'first 
'..Hapdpr was an intense and confessed advocate of the causp' 
oi the Allies. From personal observation he knew Gennaa^: 
i^Well,, and from wide reading he had 0 |i»ne to undemtaMr 
Mp!& eppreeiate the significance of her world poUcy. He^ 
veeos^sed imGerman autocracy and in German militaitmi 
-and in, German ambition a menace to the liberties .M; 
.£nrope. >He represented a large and inMlectually iih 
fiuential- class of man in the city and throus^out 
iiifmntiy' generally. . Graduates of the great .universitieis^/. 

in the leadership of the financial world, the. 
Jw^tors of the groat newspapers almost to a man, nutf^ 
l end magasine writers untinged by racial Oar 


eiger.'to have th^ coun^ assume^a 
side 6I> ttu 



■ti». ,ffii^ X^ cafHid day.lqr day a n«wlai 


c^victaon os to what Wa duty was. WthaUhia 
iL-Li . ai^ lwthmg of war. h6 had coma to tho coovictioa 
wm should he see It to be tho right thing for him. he would 
mch fiis^, place in the fighting line. There appeared. 
hUmever. to be no areat nAarl fnr mAffi in 
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fome iK^ Md join- up.* >n'hat a mau be’ b^.I 
Yhe dm^>boy came to aee us and, Ijary, be wuced aie. 
Oh, 1 wtflh I could have aaid yes, hut somehow I couldn’t. 
3>eat boy, 1 could only kiss him and weep over him till he 
forgot himself in trying to comfort me. He went with the 
Calgary XroyB, Ifec Koss is off, too ; and Angus Fraser to 
up and ilou'n the country with kilt and pipes driving 
Scotclimon tnad to be at the war. He*s going, to0« 
aitfiougli what liis old mother will do uitbout him I do not 
know.. )Uit she will hear of nothing less. Only four 
weeks of thib war and it seems like a year. Switzer has 
gone, you know, the wicked devil. If it hod not been for 
Siifii, who had been working around the mine, the whole 
thing would have been blown up with dynamite. Sam 
discovered the tiling in time. The (tcrmans have all quit 
work. Thank God for that. So the mine is not doing 
much. ^Tother is worried about the war, 1 can see, 
thinking things through.'* 

A letter from Jane helped him .somewhat. It was very 
unlike Jane and evidently written under the stress of 
strong emotion. She gave him full notes of the Reverend 
Andrew McPherson's sermons, which .sho appeared to set 
great store by. The rapid progress of recruiting filled her 
with delight. It grieved her to think that her friends 
were going to the war, but that ^rief was as notliing com- 
pared to the grief and indignation against those who 
seemed to treat the war lightly. She gave a page of 
enthusiastic appreciation to Kellcrman. Another page 
she devoted to an unsuccessful attempt to repress 
furious contempt for Lloyd Rushbrooke who talked largely 
and coolly about the need of keeping saae. The ranks 
of the Urst contingent were all filled up. She knew there 
wore two million Canadians in the United States who if 
they were needed would flock back home. They were 
not needed yet» and so it would t^ very foolish for them to 
leave good positions in the meantime. 

larry read the lost sentence with a smile. l>ear old 
Jane,*' he said to himself. ’* She wants to help me out ; 
and by George she does." Somehow Jane's letter brought 
lieallng to Ids lacerated nerves and heart, and stewed 
him to bear the disastrous reports of the steady drive of 
the enemy toyrards. Paris that were released by the cenier , 
during the hit days of that dreadful Augimt. With eaxdk . 
day Of that appalling retreat Lanya agimy deepenmi^ 
'J?he refKUrts irerp vague, but <me ti^ was dear— the 
diive ivaagicditf telditlesdy foririud, atid^tfae French and. 



A NEUTRAL NATION 




MtUi armies alike vrasf powerless to stay the over* 
wbelmiiig torrent. The check at the Marne filtoct the: 
gloom a. bit. But the reports of that great Hg^t were 
meagre and as yet no one had been able to estate the 
iull significance of that mighty victory for the Allied 
armiea. nor tlie part played therein by the gallant and 
glorious little army that constituted the British Expedi* 
tionary Force, t 


Blacker da3r*s came in late Sept timber, when the nous 
arrived of the disaster to the Abouaif and her sister sbips^ 
and a month later of the destriictioit of the fTood //ops and 
the Monmouth in the South Pacitii, sea fight. i)n that 
dreadful morning on his way down town ho purchusod a 
paper. After the first glance he crushed the paper to- 
gether till he reached his office, where he sat wUli the 


paper spread out t>eforG him on his desk, staring at the 
headlines, unable to fco, unable to tliink, able only to 
suffer. Ill the micisl of his misery Professor Schaefer 
passed through the office on his way to consult with Mr. 
Wakeham and threw him a .smilo of cheery triumph. It 
was a way Schaefer ftad these days. The very sight of 
him was enough to stir l.arry to a kind of frenxied madness. 
This morning the (ierinan’s smile was the filling up of his 
cup of misery, He stuffed the paper into his desk, took 
up his pen and began to make figures on Ills pad, gnawing 
bm lips the while. 

All hour later Hugo Kacder came in with a message 
lor him. Raeder after one look at his face took Larry 
away with him, sick with rage and fear in his car, and 
lor an hour and a half drove through the Park at a rate 
that defied the traffic rcgtilailoiis, talking the while in 
quiet, hopeful tones of the prospects of the Allies, of the 
marvellous recovery of the French and British armies on 
the Marne and ol Uic splendid Russian victories. Ho 
touched lightly upon the recent navaj disaster^ which was 
entirely due to the longer range of the enemy's guns and 
to a few extraordinarily lucky shots. The clear, crisp 
air» the swift motioii, the bright sun, above all the deep, 
Uflidiy sympathy of this strong, clear-thinking man besiae 
him, brought back to Larry his courage if not his cheer. 
As they were nearly back to the .office again, he ventured 
his first observation, for throughout the drive he hs^ 
confijaed bb* speech to moncMiyllabic answers to Raedev a • 
ilseam of telk. ' 

” In si»te of ft' aU. I bdiw* tha navy. H *«i 
said, vitbsavafateplasft' , 's'' 



** My daiar chap/’ exdaii^ JRaeder, dttd 
SoiiM it ^ Did you read the acbdtint of the ^ ^ 

" Jfo/’ said Lany, '• only the head-Unes." 

** Then you did not see that the Britiahv ships Tm*e 
distinctly outclassed in guns both as to range and as ^ 
weight. Nothing can prevent disaster in such a case. 
It was a . bit of British stupidity to send these old ensisdm 
on such an expedition. The British Navy is^all i^ht. 
If not, then God help America.” 

. ” Say, old chap/* said I.arry as they stepped out of the 
car, you have done mb a mighty good turn this morning, 
and 1 will not forget it.” 

” Oh, that is all right/* said Raeder. '* We have got to 
stand together in this thing, yon know.” 

Stand together ? " said Larry. 

” Yes. stand together. Don't you forget it. We are 
with' you in this. Deep down in the heart America is 
uttely sound : she knows that the cause of the Allies iS 
the cause of justice and humanity. America has no u^. 
for either brutal tyranny or slimy treachery. The re^ 
American heart is with you now. and her fighting army , 
will yet be at your side.** 

These sentiments were so unusual in his environment 
that Larry gazed at him in amazement. 

That is God's truth.*' said Raeder. ” Take a vote ci 
the college men to-day. of the big business rnent of the 
Ug newspaper men— these control the thinking and the 
acting of America— -and you will find ninety per cent, of 
these .pro-Ally. Just bo patient and give the rest od ua 
tim^e. Americans will not stand for^the bully.” a^ded 
Raeder* putting his hand pn Larry’s shoulder. ” You heat 
me. n»y boy. Now 1 am going in to see the boss. 
thinlm the same way. too, but he does not say much out 
loud.” 


> New hope and courage came into Larry’s heart as he' 

. Aliened to the prononneement of this dear-headed, idrile:. 

G ihg American. .Oh. if America would only Say out ; 

d what Raeder had been saying, how it would tone up 
'ilie.. spirit of the Allies! A moral vindication ^ thm' 
^atihl fi^ America would be wortii many an artilgr ? 
%’^TS^.iiiojrtiiag him another and u nei ^t e i£ 

cheer in tim person, of 

tte Lalnitide Fann;VA'l)tlle bema^ 



, : vlt:--: ' •- ■' steoiHAL Kmca? ■ ■ 

. V** ^ •*y^8®®‘*-““oriiing to latlMr/* be aaM afito 

tom.ehalmhands wanniy withLany. " I wiU be tiacfc 
ihegaiaanmnnteor two.” ^ ""naea 

in a few minotea Mr, Wakeham appeared and 
.called Larry to hiin. “ Conte io« boy, and hear tiewa.'* 
Ji6 said. * 


Larry went in and found Dean in the {nil tide of a 
torrenw outpouring of paaaionato and enthueiaatic at 
incoherent, tales of the Canatlians, their 'spirit 
ol their sacrifice and devotion in their hour of tragedy. 

“ Cto on. Dean," said Raeder, who was listening with 
lace and eyes aglow. 

" Co <ni ? I cannot stop. Never have I come up 
against anything like what is going on over there in 
Canada. Not in one spot, eith^, but everywhere; not 
in one home, but in every home ; not in one class, but in 
ovw class. In Calgary during the recruiting I saw a 
yop of men in from the ranches, from the C. P. R. shopSp 
from the mines, from the offices, fighting mad to get their 
ymes down. My God f I had to go away or I would 
have had mine in too. The women, too, are all the same* 
No nian is getting unde^ his wife’s skirt^ You know old 
Mrs*, l^oss, Larry, an old Scotch woman up there with 
four sons. W^, her eldest son could not wait for the 
C a nadian contingent, but went off with Jack Romayne 
and joined the Black Watch. He was in that Le Cateau 
fight Oh, why don't these stupid liritish tell the people 
something about t&at great fighting retreat from Mons to 
the Marne ? Well, at Le Cateau poor Hec Ross in a ; 
l^nious charge got his. His Colond wrote the old lady 
Moot it I never saw such a letter ; there never waa Olie 
nke jt .1 motored Mrs. Gwynne, your mother, lanV, 
<11^ to. see her. Say, men, to see tiiose two women wg 
tahetur them I There were no tears, but a kind of exaltg- 
t|pn. Your mother, Lairy, is as bad, as good, 1 BHhiA, ^ 
as any of them now. I heard that old Scot^ wonuui 


^y to your mother in that Scotch voice of hers, * Ifisllifgli . 

I dinna grudge my boy. 1 wovldna m$ Irim v 
' Her youngeet son Is off with the rnwsdhini, ’ 


■ •fir 


if 


'n difn It isB lihd 




' t>tf t bdieve ine, there is not much iibise, no' 

They lnioup,they.skre up agatnit a deadly sedouslkisinem, 
and that is getting clearer ev^ minute. DU yoik see 
that the Government had offei^ 6ne hundr^ and fifty 
thousand men now; and more if wanted ? And all classes, 
are ihe same. That little Welsh preacher at Wolf Willow 
— Khye/ his name is, isn't it ? By George, you should 
hear him flaming in the^ pulpit. He*s the limit. There 
won't be a man in that parish will dare hold back. He 
will just have to go to war or quit the church. And it 
is the same all over. The churches are a mighty force in 
Canada, you/ know, even a political force. I have been 
going to church eyery ^Sunday, father, this last year, 
j^heve me, God is a real Person to those people, and I 
want to tell you He has become real to me too." As 
Dean said this he glanced half defiantly at Ins father as 
if e.Kpecting a challenge. 

. But' his father only cleared his throat and said, "All 
right, my boy. We won't do anything but gladly agree 
with you. there. And God may come to be more real to 
us all before we are through with this thing. Go on.’* 

" loot's see, what was I talking about ? " 

" Churches." 

'*Ye8, in Calgary, on my way down this time, the 
Archdeacon preached a sermon .that simply sent thrills 
down iny spine. In Winnipeg I went vrith the Ii^urrays 
.to chunm and heard a clergyman, McPherson, preach. 
The soldiers were there. Great Csesarl No wonder 
Winnipeg is sending out thousands of her best men. He 
was like an ancient Hebrew prophet, Peter the Hermit and 
Billy Sunday all rolled into one. Yet \hcre was no noisy 
drum pounding and no silly flag flapping. Say, let me 
tell you something. I said there was a battalion of soldiem 
In church that day. 'The congregation were going to 
jhdee Holy Communion. You know the Scotch way. They 
all rit in their pews and you know they arc fearfully strict 
^about their Communion, have rules and regulations and 
*80 on about it. Well, that old bey McPherson just leaned 
over his pulpit and told the boys what the thing stood 
for^ that It was just like swearing in, and he tdd ^ 
that he' would just throw the rules aride and man ' ^.; 
;niau muld them to join up with God. Say,' tihat' 
tfld chap got my goat. The boys just naturally stay^ to 
, Coomhiiion and 1 stayed too. 1 was not fit, I know/ ^ 
X/do hot think it did meany Ihum." At this pobit^' 
; lK^'avoh^lMtdbeupaiidthtic%as^^ 



' 'A MBirtltAL MATUW. ' /■'j'jf 

the ^00. Lury had his face oareivd wiili Ida 
t« )uda the teais that were atnamiog dewn. Dean's 
father wm <»enly wlpiiig his ^es, Raeder Ide^ stem 
^md'stmght m Irmt of him. 

said Dean suddenly, **I want to ghrs you 
Naming right now. If it ever comes that Canada is in 
need of men, I am not going to hold back. 1 could not 
do Jit and stay in the country. I am an American, heart, 
body and soul, but I would count myself meaner r h s ff 
a polecat if I declined to line up with that bunch of 
Cai^ians." 

Think well, my boy,'* said his father. "Think well* 
1 have only one son, but I will never stand between }*ou 
and your duty or your honour. Now we go to lunch. 
Where shall we go ? " 

"With me, at the University Club, all of you," said 
Raeder. 


" No, with me,'* said Bfr. Wakeham. " I will put up the 
fatted calf, for this my son is home again. Fh, my boy ? " 

During the lunch hour try as they would they could 
not get away from the war. Dean was completely obsessed 
with rile subject that he could not divert his mind to 
anything else for any length of time. 

" I cannot help it." he said at length. " AU my switches 
run the same way." 

They had almost finished when Professor Schaefer 
came Into the dining hall, spied them and hastened over 
to them. 

" Here’s this German beast." said Dean. 

"Steady, Dean. We do busincrii with Iiim," said his 
father. • 

" All right, father," replied the boy. 

The Professor drew in a chair and .sat down. He only 
wanted a light lunch and if they would allow him he 
would break in just where they were, lie was of 
excitement over the German successes on sea and on iMd. 

" On land > " said Raeder. '* ^Vell. I should not radiate 
too freely about their land successes. What about the 


Marne ? " 

The Marne I ^ 


— ^ . said Schaefer in hot contem^. 

Mame^— etratm — strategy* my dear sir. 

Wait 4 few -Sayt. U we codd only get tlad; 

.Bjckiah Niwy to. veotnn out from their h^, (nm tiM 
ipir Mold be over. Hark vdutt hapMos m the 
Sdeatjfio . gthuiNw^-thfiee lalvai. Itie 

to the bottoak That b 



:Ywffn(kxiu^ .‘- yr:'^- 

^'P$ 0 , Kai$er t ^claimed Lafry^ imabto my 
c^bti^ifl his ^ry. Tbo Kaisett^s pc^ diorts 1 Ttia oiimr 
W0irfs tb^t tho Kaiser faas xoadb lor the last few yigS 
are efforts to bully Europe into aubmissioo to his wjl3l, 

. Xhe great peacemaker of Europe of this and of the last 
century was not tiie Kaiser^ but King Edward VH. All 
' m world knows that.*^ 


** King Edward VII. I " sputtered Schaefer in a fury of 

cohtexu^. King Edward VII. a peace maker I A ^1 'f , 

caUb^.him a foul name. ** And 1^ son is like him 
l^ioul word was like a ilamo to powder with I^y«. 
His h^d closed upon his glass of water. *' You are a' 
liar/ -ho said, leaning over and thrusting his face dose' 
np to the German. Yon are a slanderous liar.'^ Hb 
ffung his glass of water full into Schaefer's face» sprang. 
x|uu^y to his feet, and as the German rose, swung with' 

. bis opmi hand and struck hard upon the Gwruan's iace, 
m one cheek and then on the other. 

With a roar Schaefer flung himself at him, but Larry in 
a' cold fury was waiting for him. With a stiff, full-armed • 
blow, which carried the whole weight of his body, he 
caught him on the chin. The professor was lifted clear 
;Over bis chair. Crashing back hpon tlie floor, he lay 
'there stiU. • 

Good boy, Larry,'* shouted Dean. ** Great God I You 
something that time." 

Silent, white, cold, rigid, Larry stood waitng. More 
^ than miy of them ho was amased at vfliat he had done* 

.. Some friends of the Professor rushed toward them» ^ 


if Stand clear, gentlemen," said Raeder. " We are* ^ 
||eKi;i^ able to handle this. This man offered my friev^ ^ 
A. deadly insult. My friend simply anticipated what;*Iv 
,'mytm would gladly have done. Let me aay this to you,; J 
j^tienum, for aome time he and those of his kbid have . 
^;,iiieds;tiietttselves offensive. Every man is entitled* to. Uf 
"^^idpeien; but 1 have made up my mind that if any Qwrttidt' 
friends the Allies in my presence, i shall .tmae : 
nma baa been treated/* ^ 

was do mofo of it Schaefer*! friends,. 
led.biiii oiff« As thm passed mut 
:sJ|^^&i^...and' bisJMinids were held 


i:ji$i«liikswlio 


siHiipn niin 

affdbt wan 


kymmim 



1 ■.!>#€! Ijiwi 


•XIMl‘l|>WVUIV tiboiM^ ..tt^.lMt Hkw 

iri^dtldnmA togetber at tlw Univwtity CItalii .. Illit' 

4iaiag.yMMn.iw1a tttlL A* Raedar and hb'coiiaviuiy^ 

ndtptd^^fban «u flist a sUenea, llwn a quick tMaa bl 
ii^iddei and finally applause whidi gnw in vdnme.tift' 
-if llili^'into a iWaS There was no toiuar any 

do^ as to wheie toe sympathy of toe men of toe Vahrer* 
WtyfChtb, at least, lay m this world conflict 

lyo days later a telegram war- fflaced upon Xarry's 
Opening it. he read: “ IKord just iveeitMd, /eek 
tBmWynt kilM in action." Jaity carried the telegiam 
qniMy into the inner oflice and laid it upon his chiet'a 
dcsli;. 

** I can stand this no longer, sir/' , he said in a qnitt 
vdice. ** 1 wish you to release me. I must retim to 
CanMa. I am going to the war/* 

' Very well, my boy/' said Mr Wakoham. " 1 know 


vott haw thought it over. I feel you could not do other-' 
^se. I, too. have been thinking, and I wbh to my that 
your place will await you here and your Ss-ilary wlu go on 
so long as you are at the war. No ! not a word I Them 
It not much we Americans can do as yet, but 1 sh^ 
it a Diivileae as an American sympathising with im Alitsi^ 
in their great cause to do this much at least. 
need not worry about that coal mine. l^>ean has been 
teUiap me about it. We wiU see it through 



CHAPTER XXIV 

Tub Major tub Major's Wife 

When Larry went to take farewell of the Wakehams 
he tbttnd Rowena with Hugo Raeder in the draving- 
roem. 

YOU are glad to leave us/* said Rowena iii a tone of 
reproach. 

** No/* said Larry, “ sorry. You have been too good = 
to me/* 

You are glad to go to war ? ** 

*' No : I hate the war. I am not a soldier, but, thank ' 
Cod, 1 see my duty, and I am going to have a go at it.’* 

** Right you arc,** said Hugo. " What else could any 
man do when his country is at war ? ’* 

But 1 hate to go,'* said Larry, ** and I hate this bus^ 
ness of saying ggod-byo. You have all been so good to mo.** 

** It was easy,** said Rowena. ** Do you know, 1 was on 
the way to fall in love with you ? Hugo here and Jane 
saved me. Oh, ] mean it,*’ she added, flushing as she 
latigh^* 

'*• jane ! ** exclaimed Larry. 

” Yes, Jane. Oh, you men are so stupid,’* said Rowena. 

** Aud Hugo helped me out, too,*’ she Added, with a shy 
glance at him. 

Larry looked from one to the other, then rushed to 
: Hugo. ** Oh, you lucky beggar t You two lucky beggars 1 
'Oh. }oy, glory, triumph ! Could anything be finer in the 
wide world ? *' cried Larry, giving a hand to each. 

* *" Ana. Larry, don’t be a fool/* said Rowena. !* Try to 
understand your dear, foolish heart, and don't break your 
or any ona,else*s.'* 

' ' Lan^ gazed at her in astonishment and then at Hugo,. 

' who Owded wisely at him. 

^ ** She is quite right, Larry. I want to see that young 
lady |ane. She must be quite unique. 1 owe her tjemer^. 

tiwi/* add Ijuwy. ** 1 iim 



^oai TUcXbec., bded^lye. yw dear Odng. G«d gKM jdW 
«v«r]^bilig good, lie his already given yon aimoit^ 

"Good-bye, you dear boy," said Rowona. "I Hve*^ 
wanted to kiss you many a time, but didn't date. Suit ^ 
^ow^you are going to tho war "—there was a little break' 
in her voice—" where men die. Good-bye, Larry, door 
hoy, good-bye." She put her arms al)Out him. " AikI 
don't keep Jane waiting," she whispered in his ear. 

"II I were a German, Larry,'* said Hugo, giving him 
both hands, " I would kiss you too, old boy, but being plain 
American, 1 can only say good luck. God bless you. ' 

" This farewell business is something too fierce/* said 
Larry to himself savagely, ihinldng with a sinking heart of 
the little group at Wolf Willow in the West to whom he 
must say farewell, and of the one ho must leave behind in 
Winnipeg. " How do those women send their husbands 
off and their sons ? God knows, it is beyonti me." 

Throughout the train journey to Calgary his mind was 
chiefly occupied with the thought of the parting that 
awaits him. But when he reached his destination he 
found himself so overwlielmed with the rush of pre|>ara- 
tion and with the strenuous daily grind of training that 
he had no time nor energy left for anything but his work. 

A change, too, was coining swiftly over the heart of 
Canada and over his own heart. The tales of BeVclan 
atrocities, at first rejected as impossible, but afterw.'rds 
confirmed by the Bryce Commission and by many prividc 
letters, kindled in Canadian hearts a pa^on of foriouiF 
longing to wipe from the face of the earth a system x\u\t 
produced sucl^ horrors. Women who, with 
native of their kind, had at the first sought how thc^v 
might with honour keep back their men from the perils bl 
war,, now, in their cotiipassion for women thus relcntic^Aly 
OUt^ed and for their tender babies pitilessly mangM, 
consulted chiefly how they might best fit their men for 
the high aod holy mission of justice for the wronged and . 
protection for the helpless. It was this that wrought in 
Larry a fury of devotion to his duty. Night and day ne^ 
gave blmse R to his training with his conceotcatisd powera V 
of body, mind, and soul, till he stood head and shouMtm/. 
above , toe members of the Oflicers* Trainaiig Corps aH/'; 

' Calgary. v; >?■'•"! 

After aix. weeks of etnnuous grind Lury was ordoim. ^ 
to fgport to.lii, at Woo WiBow. A ^ewawi^ 

ftere, a world recreated by tile 




A‘f 

*®^ vigorous health. ' pwturo 

^ axe perfectly astoni^ug. But everythin^ fa 

. tlWM days. Why. even father, taThTlroi 

• ' " Bnfee his leg ? *’ 

Tl^ra was no use worrying you about it A — *- 

h!f1SSL^ probably^ 

22^*e ho bolongs now^-in the office. But father' is m 

iSft*** h«^. and even Switzer in his 

“®‘ set .better results. lie has q^e ‘an 

^?m*a wh«i men are almost impbssible to get ” ™"e 
' r. ' ’’ ‘“<»"hwi Larry. ***• . 

®“t you will see for 
yOWsolt^Aud dm dd Kathleen. She' is at it dav and 

i^f^i P««sbient of the Wome^^ 

1** quite beyond ' 


im 


"And «*e has had ttom^ 

atyatfamMojw tM he was kUled-at the 

about that, Latty ? •' 

-rshe thoonmdSf^’BSj: 









lii jl 

^ fcmght ag^ Swidayij:! 

Siuuby sight, they ioo^t Monday and matched 1 
mghiv woght Tuesday, and marched Tuesda ' 
met said thw staggered down the roads 
rhen. Wednesday, dead beat, they fought agaia*-aMI ^ 
i^pinst ever fresh masses of men, remember* Wedhesday ' 
dight one corps came to .Landredes. At haU*past' sliii) 
iikey were all asle^ in biUets. At ten o'clock a perfeetl^ ^ 
i^cedk anny of the enemy, field guns backing them up ' 
bdliind, machine guns in front, bore down the streets ; 
ipto the village. But those wonderful Ccddstreams aiul ' 
Grenadiers and Highlanders just filled the streets and 
every man for hla^f pouiM in rifle fire, and every 
machine gun fired into the enemy masses, smashed the 
attack and then they went at them with the bayonet and ' 

' fiuhg them back. Again and again tbrouehout the^night 
this thing was repeated until the Germans drew off. leaviigf 
'^five hundred dead before the village and. in its e|re(g!s: 
It was in the last bayonet charge, when leading Ida mmk 
that Jack was killed." 

My God I " cried Larry. " What a great death I " 

And so Kathleen goes about with ha head hMkr and " 
Sybil too— Mrs. Waring-Gaunt, you koow."' eoHuiod ' 
Nora, *' she is just like the others. She never t h ft k a Ot * 
herdelf and her two little kids who are going to be 
behind, but she is busy getting her husband ready iM;. 
helping to outfit his men. as all the women are, with sodbi 
and nuts and all the rest of it. Before Tom m ad e up .* 
mind to raisei the tottalion they were both wretclied,«b^ 
now they are both cheery as crickets with a Idnd of OKatthl/- 
chcMnem that inakes one feet like hugging the deitf 
And, larry, there won’t be a man m in t^ wkw 
ooddtry if the war keeps on except old McTav^ whO% 
IbrhMis because they won't take him and who 
la going on his own. Poor Mr. Rhye is leeUw so 
Hb’ was rejected-^eart trouble, thoi^b I thUik hg tolam;:' 
mmly to injure himself here preaching as he doii 
tlm whr«** 

^'Antt ybpMlf; No**? Canying 

"* Md now OiB laiiw. '.'Yov <1#^' 


.. .fc 'f'-foA" .. 

: paMtltam. 



to b» :]r«Hir batman. And Wlor^ inlM^ 
.^nca father's accident hfr* Wakebam has been very llndi* 
U Ij^ were nbt an American he would have enlisted befoce 
this/' ‘ 

" Oh r he would, eh?'' 

" He would, or he would not be coming about Lakeside 
^atm." # 

" Then he does come about ? " 

, " Oh, 3 res/* said Nora, with an exaggerated air of In- 
"d^erence. " He would be rather a nuisance il he were not 
•6 awfully useful and so jolly. After all, I do not see what 
we should have done without him." 

" Ah, a good man is Dean." 

' " I had a letter from Jane this week," continued Nora, 
changing .the subject abruptly. 

" 1 have not heard for two weeks," said Larry. 

" Then you have not heard about Scuddy ? iPoor . 
Scuddy 1 But why say ' poor ' Scuddy > He was doing 
lus duty. It was a patrol party. He was scouting and 
ran into an enenw patrol and was killed instantly. The 
j^oor girl^-^Helen Brookes, I think it is." 

' " Helen Brookes I " exclaimed Larry. 

" Ves : Jane says you knew her. She was engaged to 
. Scudfl^. And Scallons is gone too." 

'SbaUonsI" 

'*Ahd Smart — Frank Smart." * 

, Frank Smart I Oh, his poor mother ! My God, this 
war is awful and grows mere awful every day." 

‘ "Jane says Mrs. Smart is at every meeting of the 
Women's Association, quiet and steady, just like our 
Kathleen. Oh, Larry, how can they do it ? If my 
husband*~if I had one— were killed, 1 could not, 1 just 
.could not, bear it." 

' " 1 fancy, little girl, you would measure up like the 
others. This is a damnable business, but wo never knew 
our women till now. But the sooner that cursed race is 
wiped og the lace of the earth the better." 

**Wby, Lany, is that yen ? I cannot believe my ears.'* 
Yes, it*ia me. I have come to see that there is no 
^landtldlity of peace or sanity for the world till that race 
' Of atuid imHtarists Is destroy^. I am stiU a padfistk bat, 
rnmxk God, no longer a fooL, Is there no other news 
, Jfiaie f *• 

yon hear abodt Ramsay Dunn ? Oh, he 
He was woandedj got A ctoss^or soaudjtfng., 
hhr HUfray. ml oigainIM a bat^U|9ii 



^ tm UASOk AKD tHE MAJOR® 
a^.'ls Ueotenaat-Colonel and that Doctor la 

t i^^oiai^^a Field Amhtlaiice oni^ ia golag oak Ih 

Oh* that is settled, ia it ? JaaetoUmeitwaspoasiblaw^ 

' ** Yw ; and pernaps Jane and Ethel Miinay adll ^ 
Mrith' the ambulance unit Oh* Larry* ia thefo ai^ way 
I might go ? 1 could do so much--drive a car* an aml^ 
lance, wash* scrub* carry dispatches, anything.** 

** By Jove* yOh would be a good one I ** exclaimed her. 
brother. 1 would like to have you in my oompany.** 

** Couldn’t it be worked In any possible' way f ** cried 
l^ora. 

But Larry made no reply. He knew well that no reply 
was needed. AVhat was her duty this splendid girl would 
do, whether in Flanders or in Alberta. 

At the door of their home mother met them. An 
her eyes fell upon her son in his khaki uniform ihe gave 
a little cry and ran to him with arms uplifted. 

** Come right in here.** she whispered* and took him to 
the inner room. There she drew him to the bedside and 
down upon hia knees. With their arras about each other 
’.they knelt* mingling tears and sobs together tiU thdr 
strength was done. Then through the sobs the boy heard 
her voice. ’* You gave hihi to me," he heard her whisper* 
not in her ordinary i^anner of reverent formal prayer* imt 
as if remonstrating with a friend. ' ‘ You know you gave 
him to me and I gave him baok— I know he is not mlne.'^ 
But won't you let me have him for n little wliile ?*^lt will 
not be so very long.— Yes, yes, 1 know. — T am not heading 
him back.— No, no* 1 could not, 1 would not do that;**-* 

' Oh, I would dot.— What am 1 better than the others f 
— 'But you will give him back to me again.— There am so ■ 
many never coming back, and I liavc only one boy»— Ymi 
will let him come back.— He is iny baby boy.— It is hit 
mother asking." 

Larry could bear it no longer. " Oh, moUter* mother* 
moHier*" he cried. " You are breaking my hearts You. 

^ are bmiking my heart" His sobs wore shakiiig tile bed 
on which he leaned. * 

His mottier lifted her head. " What is It. Uwiwg^ 
sheakked insniprise. ''What isll?** 
voice Was ea in* and steady. W'e must be steadfast* Hl^i 
boy. We must not grudge our ctierlng. Noi» with 
-bea^* we must bnag ear sactidee.** . She psas ^j jatW 
pesyer* Thou* Thy Thinecd^ l^^ 

Thy wotlA aid me to |^a mine^to savb osor mim 









«mboUuiiM 

' ‘^Aod I liear yon afe-gioiiig tcio.^ 

. ' "1 do not know about tbatt” nid 

.%«iitllylUtidtotbajiistwhattodo; lA 

,^t )wat ia tiie.vMy foaton'I mmdor wbotiMir t- y — T-n , -... 
. <7bero is so much to do hero, aad there itill benmra asA^' 
M)St»ja'v9 go on, so many famiUes to krah af^, so auiA& 
iwotlic to keep going ; work for soldieiti, you knowi ahdim; 
' thmr wives aad children, and collecting money, 

.is all so easy to do, for every one is eagerto <w ndiat lu^'' 
nan. I never knew people could be so splendid, 
hnd especially those who have lost some oam 7hsto>p>.' 
Mrs. Smart, for instance, and poor Scalton’s mothir, .siifA 
ScuddyV' 

Jane/.' said Larry abruptly, 1 inustaee Helen, | 
we go at once when wo take the others home ? " * ' 

' 1 will take you/* said Jane. ** 1 am sogladyOQCMfe. ;; 

Ob, she is lovely, and so sweet, and so bsave.*' 

Leaving the Colonel in Dr. Brown's care, they drove to ;* 
the home of Helen Brookes. t 

" X dread seeing her,'* said I.arry, as they approached ttw 
house. ' . 

" Well, you need not dread tliat," said Jane. ■ , ■' 
And after one look at Helen's face Larry knew thtt I«Mr . 
was right. The bright colour in the face, the ptnwl 
riage of the head, the saucy look in the eye, once to 6lia*n^#^ 
taristic of the " beauty queen " of ^e 'Varsity. weA^:; 
gone. But face was no tees beauttful, tlie head ttgU^h 
uo~lees proudly, the eye no low br^t. Them 
shrinking ki Ber conversation from tnpc t^ 
lover's dearii. She spoke quite fceely of 
' i« the battalion, of bis place with ^ 
lovod liim, and all with a fin©, high pndo in ^ 

’** The officers from the Colonel down, have tMSB ■ 

to me," abe said. " They have t^ w to me>«» ** 
about Harry. And the Sergeanteand Ita 
oymy one in bis company, have wnttm am - 
beaimfid letters. They make me laflgh and, «/= 
l^ them. Pear.hoy^.ko w I lov e 
Iwriorkfartheml" SM •*?«»****'*? •^*^1 
lettAs: “ And they all say he wto to f 

''fiMT WOO kihiDWs-boifis a YJd*C.A« impsiii ^©I w i 

"AtfisHrii 
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Ikiy sayn, * He always bucked me up to do Oiy bi^/ Ibd 
; another, a Sergeant, says, ' He puts the fear of God into 
\ the slaters/ and the Colonel says, ' He Mras a moral 
tonic in the mess/ and hia chum officer said, * He kept 
{ he all iody and clean/ 1 love that. ' So you see 1 simply 
. have to buck up and be jolly too/* 

, ' ** Helen, you are wonderful/* said Larry, who was openly 
;'l!dping away his tearsr ** Scuddy was a big man, a better 
man 1 never knew, and you are worthy of him/' 
j They were passing out of the room when Helen pulled 
* jUiry back again. " Larry," she said, her words coming 
; with breathless haste, " don't wait, oh, don't wait. Marry 

i ane before you go. That is my great regret to-day. 
farry wanted to bo married and I did too. But father 
and mother did not think it wise. They did not know. 

> How could they ? Oh, Larry," she suddenly wrung her 
• hands, " ho wished it so. Now I know it would have been 
best. Don’t make my mistake, don't, Larry. Don't 
make my mistake. Thank you for coming to see me. 

' Qood«byo, Larry, dear. You were his b«it friend. He 
loved you so." She put her arms around hie neck and 
kissed him, hastily wiped her eyes, and passed out to 
Jane with a smiling face. 

They hurried away, for the hours^in Winnipeg were 
short and there was much to do and much to say. 

. " Let her go, Jane," said Larry. "lam in: a deuce qfa 
huny/* 

'* why. Larry, what is the rush about just now ? " skid 
Jade in a slightly grieved vmce. 

. " I have something I must attend to atoned," said Larry* 
?* So let her go." And Jane drove hard, for the most part 
|n silence, till they reached home. 

Larry could hardly wait till she had given her car into 
thb' chauffeur’s charge. They found Dr. Brown and the 
'^lonel in the study smoking. 

V ** Dr. Brown/* said Larry, in a quick, almost peremptory 
. Vo^ ^**^may 1 see you for a ^moment or two in your 

X ^ what’s up ? Not le^g well ? " said Dr. Brown, 
the othem looked anxiously at him. 
f Oh,, l am fit enough/* said f 4 Uty impatiently, " but h 
mipi'fedyo 

; 'Vf .am sttfo tliore Ui somethisig wrong,** skid Jane, " he 



THE MAJOR Akb THE MAJOR*S WliRE . ud 
Berhq>s so/* said Colosal. ** Nico duo, Laify^" 
hard wor£er---good 8ol<&er--awfony iMn io & worfc^ 
jmaking good too— best officer Tve got. TeU you a tecfet. 
Jane— expect promotion for him any time noie/* 

Meantime Larry was Udxut l>r. Brown in his 
*• Doctor/* he said» “ I want to marry Jane/* 

** Good heavens, when did this strUce you ? ** 

** This evening. 1 want to marry lier right away/* ? 
•' Right away ? When ? " 

*' Right away, before 1 go. To-night, to«morn>w." 

*' Are you mad ? You cannot <lo things like that, yon 
know, hiarry Jane ! Do you know what you are asking ? ** 
** Yes, Doctor, I know. But 1 have just seen Helen 
Brookes. She is perfectly amazing, per/ectiy fine in her. 
courage and all tliat, and she told me about Scuddy*n. 
death without a tear. But, Doctor, there was a point at 
which she broke all up. Do you know when ? When the 
told me of her cliief regret, and that was that she and 


Scuddy liad not been married. They both wanted to bn 
married, but her parents were unwilling. Now slia regrets 
it and she will always regret it. Doctor. I see it very 
clearly. I believe it is better that vfo should he married. 
Who knows what will come ? So many of the chape do 
not come back. You are going out, too— I am going out. 
Doctor. I feel that it Is best that we should be married/* 
n And what docs Jane think al»oiit it ? '* inquired the 
Doctor, gazing at Larry in a Ixnvildcrcd manner. 

** Jane ! Good Lord ! I don't know*. I never asked 
her ! '* Larry stood gaping at the I^octor. 

** Well, upomtny word, yon are a cool one I ’* 

*' I never thought of it. Doctor.** said I.arry. 

'* Never thou^t of it ? Are you playing with nMh | 
boy ? '* said the Doctor sternly. 

" 1 will go and see her.'* said l^y. and he dashed from 
the room. But as he entered tlie study, dinnor was mr. 
nounced, and Larry*s question perforce must wait^ 

Never wSjS a meal so long-drawn-out and so todi^ : 
The Colonel and Jane were full of convetaMcn. 
discussed the news from the West* the mlno and to 
pects, the Lakeside Farm and its the Cel oAiAM 

own family, the boys who had enlisted and tiiosa w|» ^ ^ 
left behind, the war spirit of Canady ito womm 
SEOrk and thsir heroism 
the war and its 

coasoiimtloiialM when lie exertad ltintts|f,jaiid he 
S in Englsii^W the 


ef^^tifanawalM^ 



V H» bid luloff. todL Wilib’ 


, Hb hita hkm/to^W^ . 
forae wldi%h 0 bad 
, ^ ^ l^odotta %otS Is tbd; Orfiafe 

albBTiiiravdir. Jatia bad to Mt of^ bar latbw's sew unit, 
alto^ complete, of Mr; Mstray's new 1^tiIios> 4i0w 



S ; and of die Young Women's War Organisation^ of 
ih die vwas President ; asd all with such anhnatios/ 

: tdfh eocb radiant smiles, widi such fladiing eyes, sni^, 
kedi svdft pla;y of thoagbt and wit that Larry could hardly 
:l)^dre Ms' eyes and ears, so immense waa the diange 
thkt.fiad taken place in Jane during these ten mondis. 
fi# eowd hardly believei as he glanced acrose the table 
"at her ’^vid lace, that tl^ brilliant, quick-witted, radiant 
girl leim the quiet, demure Jane of his college days, his 
:|ebOd>^ his chum, whom he had been inclined to 
' Ipgbroito. What was this that had come to her What 
/ pM' released those powers of mind and soul which he 
Cpbld bow recognise as being her own, but which he bad 
eimn in action. As in a dash it came to him that 
tbit ibij^W was due to the terrible, energtziiig 

war. The development which in normal times 
wobkl have required years to accomplish, under the quick- 
:Obidg impulse of^this mighty force which id a day was 
bibimt to bear upon the life of Canada, this dev^op*: 
.moat became a thing of weeks and months only. wV. 

poured its potent energies through h^r soul and her 
sfibid Md responded in a new and marvelkms efflorescei^ ' 
Almost overnight as it yrere the flower of an ebquttito 
stroogi tender, sweet, beautiful, liad burst 
'Into bloeal#';/- 

dimier thb Doctor and the Colonel took their: way , 
uUftis studY to smoke and talk over matters oobiiected. 

[lisatimi, m regard to which .the Doctor 
to bei woefully ignorant. „ Jane led 
^Mto the hbfa^, where a briwt nxe was hurningrv 
Jo%,' Ws iito,. We'UllQ WltiKmb toe^^^^ 
toaS^ thh aad^ 

[Jtckihe flto, Wosiderinti^ while hoSK^mTshobid 

paibt<tf;top^ necesstafi.tb'U pmr ' 






a«i,^HV!^^a^;iS';«iteh^*“: X? «« *«^ “P tor it 
W* ^btt iMfried tiJSlight^*^ “ “*" P dock, Jane, 
yow Silly liy I ” 

JSroofco'nMMeineWrt^V. 

" But Uny, Ii8ten.-^«!!!LI.. it wiaDa)" 

y*®^ toller will agree." . ■ ^ 

, And -my elotW ? ’• 

[ ®*«* “y- What jrwu 


lolendid. New will ^ 
win come witti'jB#." ‘ - i’ 


lf« r<w «w*y. eomw;^^ 
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' AND WISB 

irti^y. *< She says sha wUI do it to^momw, 
lis ddnoiiiioM as be ^itahisd open ttw door. 

miiSid a?^ ? ■• «id tbs Doctor. |M»« op«,. 

She says idie will marry me to-morrow/' he nmlaimed 
as il annottsciiig a stupendous victory^ ' 

** She doeof 1 said the Doctor* still aghast. 

Goo<} heavens I *' exclaimed the CoUmeL "* To«moa» 
sow? we m off to-morrow I 
Larrv swung upon him eagerly. " Dcfme we go* sir* 
There is lots of time. You see we do not pull out until 
after three. We have all the morning, if you could spare 
me an hour or so. We could get married, and she would 
just come along with us. sir.** 

Jane gasped. '* V/ith all those men ? 

** Good Lord ! " exclaimed the Colonel. " The boy is 
mad." 

" We might perhaps take the later train," suggc^.fctl 
Jane demurely. " But, of course, papa, I kfvo nev<*r 
agf^ at all/’ she added quickly, turning to her father. 

" That settles it, I believe," said Dr. Brown. " Colonel, 
what do ym say ? Can it be done ? " 

" Done ? ’* shouted the Colonel. " Of course, it can fm 
done. Military wading, guard qf honour, band, ami 
that sort of wing, proper style, first in the regimen. 


: the* r!i« ri 


eh, what ? ’ ^ ^ 

’^But nothing is ready," s;ud Jane, appalled at thr 
of events. " Not a dress.^not a bridesmaid, nothing/ . 
nu have got a phone," cried Larry, gloriously ol>U- 
»us of difficulties. " Tell everybody Uh, sir." he said, 
tilling to Dr.* Brown with hand outsirolclied, " I hope 
you will let her come. 1 promise you I will he good 

to her." » 

Pr. Brown looked at the young man grawriy. almost 
sadly th en at his daughter, with a quick pang he noted 
th« am look in her eyes. Ho pot out bis luM to bOr 

and drew ber towaid htm. 

“ Doardxild." be said, and hw voioo sounded tepn* and 
•tnanod. *' how like yow are to your mother to nigbt.'; Her 
eeme went Quickly about Ma neck. He b^ her dew to 
Ntelbralbwmaaienfe; then leostM her attn^Jta pwN® 
tegeotly towanl* Larry. W 

v’Lnon.**! 

Nevw warn 
tacking to 


MMnta Larry, sayihg. " a»y. I 

with her.ee may Cod ^srtthewfc'r ’ , 

wad Lwryedenuly. taking hwta^tal^^ 
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BltAIN MikGiq 

‘ Inoome IneMM^ bjr ^ Fer Cknt 

Arc you “ Felmanising'’ ? 

Have you read, or beard, or thought abau^ the won- 
derful “ brain-crowing" method that is creating svcb 
*a Msation by its almost magical results ? 

Everybody, from Riwalty downwards, is bufiiy 
"Pelmanimng” and piling the system. JThe sooner 
you begin to " Pdmanise " the better for your 'pocket 
and your prospects. 

The first " Pelmanist " I ever met was aSertnan armv 
officer in the wilds of Macedonia. Not even the horrc 's 
of the Great Retreat had parted him from bistreasuied 
Priinan books ; he had carried and studied them through- 
out the whole campaign. 

Tliat was months ago. Since then I have founo 
hundreds^thousands--of " Pelmanists " in the British 
and French armies, and it is an open secret thri*. 
the officers of our smartest war-ships arc enthusiastic 
"Pelmanists." So /are nearly eighty Admirals and 
Generals, and 20,000 other officers and men. 

Government officials, M.F.’s, peers, and tens ot 
thoieands of busy professional and business: men and 
womlM, clerks, shopkeepers. See., have also taken up 
wp the fascinating sdettce of " Felmanising." 

we Pefanan System docs even mote for the brain 
than scientific physical culture docs for the muscles of 
the body. Far more. By a series of short, simple, and 
delightfully fa.scinating exeiciscs, the brain is driUed 
and developed to a marvellous extent, donbling and 
trebling the " Pebnanist's" capabilities and his or her 
(for there are thousands of women ” Pelmanists"! 
come, letters are daily received at the Pelman Institute 
telling oi zoo per cent., and even 300 per c^t.' iimreases 

income resulting directly from " Pelmaidsm." 

"Pelmanism" is fully explained in an interiating book 
called " Mind and Memory," andean bd secured gratis 
aiid post free by writing t<h^y tolne Pdfflan Institute. 
C.Wenb^ House, Bk^nsbuty Street, {.oedon, W.Cz. 





